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PREFACE 



Integration, as an education policy, has become accepted in all Australian 
Slates and territories. Being aca;ptcd as policy, Irowever, docs not mean that 
there is any agr^-upon practi(» or set of prcxjcdurcs for integrating children 
with physical or sensory impairments, behaviour disorders, or learning 
difficulties into regular class programs. In reality, most government policies 
have prescribed that integration will occur but, generally, provide guidelines 
only for mainstrcaming children which may be interpreted many ways at the 
schrol and class levels. 

The principle of integration evolved from the belief that children with 
specific education needs would be more advantaged in their academic 
achievement and social devclqsncnt if ihcy mended regular clasais railKr than 
being isolated from their age peers in special schools or clasj«s. The policies, 
however, seem to have developed with a major consideration being given to 
cost savings involved in closing or restricting access to special education 
setting rather than to any potential educational advantages accruing to the 
students. It is probably not surprising that confusion about how to enact 
integration policies has been widespre^ at the system, school and class levels 
when schcx)l personnel have been required to integrate children with many 
and/or varied educational "problems" and when there has been no 
programming prescriptions (such as the mandatory lEPs in the United States) 
or additicHial funds and resources being made avail^e. 

Regardless of the difUculliOT being experienced, the integration of students 
with special tKcds will continue and the education (immunity will have to deal 
with the pragmatics of the application of the principle and the policies. To 
sample the issues and to discuss the integration successes and failures, a 
special national confcjcnce was held at The University of Queensland in May, 
1988. The purpose of that meeting was to take stock of the trends and 
develoi»ncnts which had occurred in Australia and overseas and to learn from 
the successes ar^ mistakes. 
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The monograph, IntegraHon: 25 Years On (m)w out of print) coUected 
many of the paitidpants* views and was subsequemly used as a reference, 
resource ami a text in a number of University courses which focused on the 
integraticm of audents with special needs. Several of the ori^ contnbutore 
were asked to reconsider their papers in the light of the dcvelopmentsand 
changes which have occurred over tl» past three years. As in the 1988 book, 
this collection reprcsems diverse views and opinions concerning mtcgration m 
Australia and, to a lesser extent. New Zealand. 

As you read the various contributions you wiU note that authors do not 
always agree on the way in which integration should be handled in Australia 
schools. Such a situation reflects the position that there is not simply one way 
in which integration is perceived, or oto way in which the policy must be 
enacted. If ihisvolunw stimulates thought and fuitl«3- debate about the poUcies 
and pracUccs associated with integration in Australia and New Zealand, our 
objective in producing it will have been achieved. 

Adrian F. Ashman 
St Lucia, Queensland 
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CHAPTER 1 



A Background to Integration 



JOHN ELKINS 

The Urt/ve/s/fy of Queen^oncf 



Australia as c nation is malting steady progress toward equity. The 
Disability Services Act of 1985 placed emphasis in Commonwealth funding 
upon services which supported adults with disabilities in the community. 
Thus the goal, if not yet the reality, is community living and employment. In 
some sense, the vision for adults with disabilities is clearer than for children, 
since educational legislation across the states and territories is deficient in the 
area of equity. 

Societal change is typically slow, for our expectations arc profoundly 
affected by our experiences of past practices and attitudes. Thus the reality 
for many Australians with disabiliUes falls short of the principles undcriying 
the Disability Services Act. In part this results from funding limitations, and 
in part from disability being absent from some ami-discrimination 
legislation. But it must also be recognized that there is opposition to the 
prcvailing trend towards community participation. Parents have found it 
difficult to adjust their thinking, and fear the risk-taking thai nonnalizalion 
involves. Voluntary organizations also have rcsislcd some aspects of the 
changes which the Disability Services Act has brought, and there is little 
evidence that their group homes and sheltered woritshops have diminished in 
number or clientele. 

Perhaps luost disturt)ing of all is that the ideological context for 
rcfonnulating disability services has not changed greatly in the past decade. 
Most of the impetus has come from North America via published literature 
and visiting experts who expounded their beliefs with missionary zeal. While 
a limited range of people (mostly those with professional connections to 
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disat^ty) have adopted new phflosopiiical positions, it is unlikely that these 
have yet penneated Austialian ^?ty. Qvil rights, for examine, has not 
figured prominently in Australia uiitil lectntly. Thus the inquiry into 
Aborigiiul deaths in custody, the Fitzgerald iiujuiiy in Qu^island and the 
repcming of the ^vities of the Human Rights Commission have probably 
increased public awareness of human rights and civil liberties more 
effectively tiian mo^ otter events in Australia's history. But these seem to be 
low key in comparison to the effects in the American public of the civil 
rights move.nent led by the late Martin Luther King Jr. One could reastmably 
claim that much progress in disability equity is but a thin veneer. Only a year 
ago, Bremlm BoreUini, who com{d^ed a distinguis!^ secondary education 
despite congenital deafness and blindness, was recognized as a Young 
Australian of the Year. Yet his first year of tertiary study was frustrated by 
lack of recognitiOT of his right to supportive services. Fund-raising for the 
disat^lity area is predominantly diarity-based, as governments have not 
mandated ftmding even where they have legislated for ai^priate services. 

This has been a long prologue to the topic of this volume, namely 
integration in the «lucaUon system. However, few discu^ions of educational 
integration or mainstreaming make explicit reference to the circumstances of 
adults with disabilities in society. That this is important, if not essential, can 
be seen from a few examples. In Hungary, ttere are few «iaptations to assist 
wheelchair users (and few wheelchairs), so tiiat the focus of special education 
for children with cerebral palsy and some otiwr physical disabilities has been 
on functional movement including mobility. The Pcto Institute, now directed 
by Dr Maria Hari, offers a full-time residential program using specialized 
procedures known as Conductive Education. Graduation is achieved by 
independent execution of routii^ tasks such as eating, dreeing and walking. 
While tfierc has been Western interest in Conductive Education for at least 
two decades, and there is now an explosion of imitative activity in the United 
Kingdom and much interest in Australia, the full program runs counter to 
curreiu implementations of nonnalization Uieory in sdwols. In Australia, for 
example, programs using the principles of Conductive Education arc located 
in special schools, but since few arc residential, the programs arc necessarily 
less intensive than the Hungarian model. One might speculate Uiat the 
apparent lack of interest in Conductive Education in tiic USA stems in part 
from an ideological clash with PL 94-142 which assumes tiiat educational 
programs involve iMt>cesses as close as possible to the community norm. 

Another insight into iK>rmaIization can be obtained by examining an 
educmional arena in which special education is a recent phenomenon. 
Tertiary education has higWy competitive entry criteria and until rcccnUy no 
consideraii >n was given to tte possibility that students with disabilities migtit 
enrol. In Uw iite 1950s, when I was an undergraduate in The University of 
Queensland, an occasional studem witii moderate hearing, visual or physical 
impairment succeeded in tertiary study, albeit with only occasional informal 
and, tiius, chancy assistance. By the mid 1980s The Univcrsliy of 
Queensland had over 2(K) students who indicated on tiicir enrolment fomis 
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that they had ^xac disatding c<Hvliti<»L Hie University had established an 
infrastructure of poli^ committee, departmental contact persom and full- 
time coordinator— all without designated fund-raising (though the large 
number of volunteers engaged in tape-reading deserves special mention). 
Services for students with a disaUUty are now encompassed with the 
Univo^ty^s Equity Plan. The Federal Govenm^m expects tte University to 
serve students with disabilities within its recurrent t^idget and requires 
annual reponing as to the effectivei^s of tf» University's ^rvices. 

It w<Mild be {Mrranature to conclucte that tl% tertiary sector has solved tlw 
is^ies of integration. Occasional examples of discriminati(Mi by staff occur, 
and research by Bramley, vm KraayeiKX)nl and Bkins (19^) indicate that, 
for the most part, the studem body has ignored its memi^rs who have 
disabilities. Hiey may smdy at univeisity. Ixit they do not participate in clubs 
and pieties, do imt play spoit aiKl have few friends. 

One may tent^ively conclude that lack of a history of segregated 
provision may assist in participation by studeitts with disabilities, that 
funding policies which expea that sj^ial sui^it will be obtained out of 
total (grating budg^ will result in fair ^>porti(Himent of limited resources, 
and that [niUlc reporting of policies ami pr^tices will educate people inside 
aiKl f»itside tte educational enterprise. I^ihaps there is a m^sage for ttose 
who are attemj^g to serve students with disabilities in the xhsxA system. It 
may be difficult to overcome the effects of historical segregation — the 
expectation that specialists wiU, and ought to, educate students with special 
needs. A window of oj^rtunlty exists as education systems are devolving 
resources and responsibilities to schools. If sc}kk}1s could no longer simply 
expect 'someone else* to provide special education, they would r^ed to 
consider the provision of this service fiom tl^ir own available resources. The 
political game would then shift to local ccmimunities. A vital caution is that 
central i^licy will be needed to ensure that tl% needs of all children are 
recognized in local decisl(Mi-making. 

Much of what is printed in this monogra]^ can be considered from the 
perspective of sctK>ol improvement If schools were better at educating 
students in general, they would be able to educate a lai:ge proportion of Uiose 
pre^tly deemed u> ne^ sp^lal education. Cole's chapter points out that we 
have a considerable knowledge base on which incteascd integration can be 
supported. 

Ballard presents an analysis of mainstreaming In New Zealand in the 
latter part of the Labour era. This has been marked by legislation which 
guarantees cnrolmem and free education in any puUlc sdiool. This has been 
marked by legislation which guarantees enroUnent and free education in any 
public school. Hiis represents an abandonment of the 'least restrictive 
environmem* principle aiKl in its place Is i^irental choice. Thus, as in 
Victoria, Kgregated provlsiims remain, but paieiUs cannot be over-ridden If 
their choice is mainstream placement for their diild. 

While less radical tiian Ballard's chapter. Center et al.'s analysis of 
support classes within regular schools indicates that much can be done to 
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piDvidc high quality and non-discriminatory programs. It is vital that schools 
demonstrate in their allocation of resources that students in special classes 
are valued ecpially with their peers. 

Another aspect of school improvement that deserves attention is how 
well it delivers support to children in mainstream classes. Fields has 
cdkhiOed systematic research which illuminates is^es long neglected in 
Australia. Ashman and Conway's field research on cognitive strategy 
instruction adds the dimension of how regular teachers themselves can 
improve outcomes for all children in classrooms with widely varying aWlities 
and s^tudes. 

Secondary schools are respondhig to a changing student population with 
retention rates as high as 80%. Oiapters by Foreman and Conway, Hay, and 
Haricer address various aspects of integralion in secondary schools. As the 
curriculum itself becomes optional and differentiated, it may be easier to 
provide appropriate non-discriminatory education for students with 
disabilities and those who find the traditional academic focus inappropitate 
or irrelevant Slee also addresses an issue of particular importance in 
secot^ary scIkwIs— behaviour proWems. As he points out, it is possible for 
sdiools to be excluding disruptive students at the same time as they espouse 
a policy of integration. Slee also draws our attention to the need to improve 
schools gwttrally if they are to provi(te for all students. 

If schools are to engage in self-improvement, staff professional 
development will be essential. Patching, Stafford and Boyle relate 
professional development to the literature which tells us how teachers 
presently perceive the integration of children with disabilities. Teacher sclf- 
dcvelopment can be a powerful force if education systems and higher 
education institutions can harness opportunities being presented by 
restructuring of teacher awards. 

Integration in preschool and childcare settings must involve the parent, 
for whom the birth of a child with a disaWlity is often an unresolved issue. 
Baxter and Crickmore use case studies to illustrate the need to treat each 
child and family individually. Bringing therapy services lo children with 
disabilities in regular school is a challenge arising from the present trend 
toward integration of children with i^ysical disabilitiw. Zicrsch, McGregor 
and Braybon describe attempts in South Australia lo provide supportive 
therapy in Adelaide aiKl in niral areas. 

Joachim discusses educational integralion for adults with intellectual 
disability. He points to the need for better training of educators to work in 
this area, and for education to be provided in real-life contexts ralhcr than 
classrooms, wunnon picks up many of the themes of eariicr chapters with a 
vision of policies and practices which will increase integration in Australian 
schools. 

One reason why society needs to solve the imjblem of integration is that 
the context of regular schooling is becoming increasingly difficult Schools 
have been expected to handle many non-traditional tasks, and the 



responsiWUty to provide support to students affected by poverty, family 
breakdown and youth ui^midoyniatt has increased stresses upon teachers. 

If Australia ratifies the UN Declaration on the Rights of the Child, if 
anti-discrimination legislation is strengthened, arel if strong advocacy groups 
«neige nationaUy, we may sec integration as the nonn. Sudi a situation wiU 
demand improved teacher education and no reduction in total resources to 
support the education of diildren and adults with disabilities. 

Reference 

Bramley, van Kraaycnoord. C. & Elkins, J. (1990). Understanding you^g yeomen 
wUh Msabilities. Su Lucia: Fred and Eleanor ScfioneU Special Education 
Researcti C^tie. 

Address correspondence to Professor John Elkins. Schonell Special EducaUon 
Research Centic, The University of Queensland Qld 4072. Australia. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Two Models of Inte^oHon. 

A Review ^ Some of the Recent literature 

on ttie Effects of Integration in Schools 



PETER COLE 

The University of Western Ausfrc^ia 



"Malnsfreamfng refers to the temporal, instructional, and social 
integration of eligible exceptional children with normal peers based on an 
ongoing, individually determined, educational planning and program process 
... (that) requires clarification of responsibility among regular and special 
education administrative, instructional, aiKJ supportive personr^r' (Kaufman, 
Gottlieb, Agard, & Kukic, 1975, p. 4). This definition refers to both a goal 
and a process. In ]»nicular, it denote an ideal outcome in which students 
with disabilities and regular class students share a common educational 
environment It also refers to a broadly defined process by which children 
with disabilities arc integrated into regular school awironmcnis. It makes no 
reference to the proportion of children with disabilities who should be 
main^reamcd, only that eligible exceptional children are to be included in 
the process of mainstrcaming. Ttre definition does not recommend main- 
stieaming as a desirable goal for all students witii disabilities. 

In contrast, Johnson and Johnson (1980) have proposed a far more 
compichensivc definition of mahistreaming. They have suted: "main 
streaming can be defined as tlw provision of an appropriate educational 
opportunity for all handicapped students in the least restrictive alternative, 
based on individualized education programs, with procedural safeguards and 
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parent involvement, and aimed at providing handicapped snidcnts with 
access to and constnictive interaction with nwihandicaRjed peers" (p. 90). 
This definition makes explicit n;fe.v:ice to the desiraWUty of mainstrcaming 
for tlw wlrole range of chUdien with disaWlidcs. The authors have included 
in tl^ir definition a "least reacted alternative" precept which connotes 
approval of maximum challenge and stimulation in the educational 
environments in which smdems with disabilities arc educated. 

This paper contrasts two ORWSing attinides toward the mainstrearaing 
model. Th<; first of these advocates a commitment to the comprehensive 
m^n^reaming of all students with disabilities. Lipsky and Gartner (1989). 
FeiBUSon. Fcipison and Bogdan (1987) and Biklcn. Ferguson and Ford 
(1989) have supported such a view. They suggest that regular and special 
education should be merged since segregated educational programs have 
outlived their usefulness. Thty rK!<Hnmend that mainstreaming should be the 
goal for all children with handicaps. As weU. they advocate the closing of all 
fonns of segregated education including institutions and special schools. 
Those who accept this model strive to find the appropriate educational 
environments that maiiimizc association bm^ecn regular class students and 
stiKlents with disabilities in integrated settings, to this case there is general 
support for the Jotaison and Johnson (1980) definition already outlined. 

The second is the individual needs model. According to this view the 
needs of the individual with disabilities are the primary coKcm (Braybrooke, 
1987). Those who adopt thl* model suggest that tcadiers should carefully 
assess children's needs, in particular their intellectual and social 
development, before making decisions about the best instructional 
environment for individual students. They claun that these needs are 
pararooum in any decision about educmional programming and that, though 
mainstrcaming is an ideal, in some instances segregated educaUonal 
programs may be in the best interests of some students with disabilities. 
TlM)se who uphold this model arc inclined lo accept the Kaufman et al. 
(1975) definition of mainstrcaming. 

Arguments In Favour of Comprehensh^e Malnslreqming Weal 

One of the most powerful aigumeiUs in favour of mainstreaming is based on 
the demonstrated failure of many students in segregated educational 
programs to achieve worthwhile educational goals (Q)ttlieb, 1981). Research 
has shown that there are few unambiguous benefits associated with 
segregated placements for this population of snidents (Salend, 1984; Lipsky 
& Gartner, 1989). It has beoi revealed that children in segregated settings are 
often relegated to exircmely low status in such systems, the rcsult being a 
loss of self-esteem. Future employment prospects and expcctetions for 
nonnal adjustments arc reduced if students are not exposed to the models of 
adjustmeni that arc cranmoi4)lace in rcgular schools. Therc are few skills 
taa^i in segregated programs that cannot be taught in rcgular sdiools. 

The second argumem is ba»d on sociological research which has 
demonstrated that many persons with disabilities arc labeUed as such only 
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during thdr school ycare airi lose tbis label ««» ttey 
1973\ Clinical and crridcmiological data reveal the *1iaiHlica|^*' label is 
nuely applied in the prescAool period, or employed widely during tte post- 
school period, but is used extcn^vely during the period of compulsory 
schooling (Zagler & Hodapp, 1986). It fbUows that labels ap^ied by sdwoi 
fflittoritiw {Movide impn^r justification for segr^ated sdiools and classes, 
sii»» tlM labels do not dciwte a pennaiently disabling condition. It has been 
sug^stcd that labels apiflicd by psyd»logias and special educators are 
artificial and act as a barrier to normal adjustment and integration. The 
advocates of the cwnprdioiave model of mainstrcaming recommend that 
students wim handicaps be pennitted to enrol in classes in the regular 
prognun in the same way as other students. In this way, the students with 
disabilities avoid derogatory labels and can be absoibed naturally into the 
maii^ream of regular sctool life. , , 

Tte third argument in favour of d^grBgati<Hi is based on natural jusuce. 
equal opportunity or equity princi^es. It is stated that segregated settings 
irtace an individual with disabilities at a social and economic disadvantage 
since they do not permit access to the multiple benefits of the regular school 
system. Any administrative procedure that excludes a significant proportion 
of tl» school population from wJmission to the valued services in regular 
sdM)ols is viewed as a procedure that (tenies ba^c human rights. Furtlwr, it is 
argued that unless the advocate of a separate sdiool system for students with 
handicaps can (tononsiratc dear bcrefits in segregated services, there is Utile 
justice in allocaifaig students to such services. Promises arc often made to 
parents about tte "special and superior services to match the duld's needs' 
in segregated settings, but critics daim that such special advanta^ do not 
exist and that natural justice demands that these children be educated in local 

schools. ^ ^ ^ <r 

Curalnick and Groom (1987) conducted a study on tlw integrauon of a 
group of mildly delayed 3- and 4-year-old preschool children. The children 
with disabilities were paired with iwnhaidicapped (iwrmal) children in 0ay- 
group situations or wth other chUdrMi with disabiliti«. The nonnal chUdren 
were chosen from two groups, a ytmnger and an older group. The younger 
nonnal group was of the same level of cognitive ability as the children wiLi 
disabilities. The older nonnal group was the same chronological age as the 
studwits with disabUities. but had a higher level of cognitive ability than the 
children wiUi disabiUties. One group of children with disabilities was also 
paired with other duldren with disabilities of tiie same age. The study aimed 
todetennine patterns of social interaction of these separate groups in typical 
playgroup situations. ^ ^ „ , , 

Results indicated that one kind of pairing had a marked effect on social 
interaction. Oiildten with disabilities who were paired with nonnal peers of 
tlK same chronological age as themselves improved the frequency and 
quality of their social play. They were more active and more "normal on au 
measures of social behaviour. The children with disabUities modeUed tteir 
play on the behaviour of nonnal students. The chUdrcn with disabiHties who 
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were pdicd with otber children with disabilities were very restricted in their 
{day and did not engage in the positive relationships that characterized the 
fonner group. A similar negative finding was observed for the children with 
disabilities who were paired with young normal childrca They did not 
beiKfit as mudi as those given the opportunity to play with normal children 
of the same age. 

What conclusions can be drawn from this and what arc the implications 
for educational policy? It seems obvious that the preschool children with 
handicaps given the opportunity to i^ay with nonhandicapped children of the 
same age benefited considerably from this social experiraice. It is also clear 
that the children with handicaps who were restricted to jday experiences with 
younger peers or other children with handicaps did not benefit to neariy the 
same extern. Mainstreaming seems to facilitate the acquisition of appropriate 
social behaviour in preschool children with mild disabilities. 

Anderson's (1973) study reports a project designed to integrate children 
with physically handicaps into regular school classes. Seventy-four children 
were selected for intensive study: 17.5% were classified as mildly 
handicapped, 60.8% were moderately handicaps and 21.6% were severely 
handicaj^jcd. Twenty-one percent were diagnosed as having cerebral palsy, 
16% had ^ina bifida and 24% had congenital abnormalities. A significant 
proportion fell imo the "other" category of physical handicap, which 
included some students with lielerogencous disorders. Most of the 
experimental group children were of normal intelligence. The control group 
consisted of regular children matched on chronological age drawn from the 
same sch(X)ls. 

The results of this study were generally supportive of the integrauon 
program. Ninety pcrccni of the parents of children with handicaps reported 
that their children were happy at school, compared with 80% of the control 
group parents. The children who fared worst on the social adjustment 
schedules were the most neurologically impaired and had lower levels of 
cognitive ability or lower school attainments. The finding of particular 
importance was that "most children (with handicaps) v/ithout neurological 
disorders are well able to cope, emotionally, with ti«e environment of an 
ordinary primary school" (Andereon, 1973, p. 293). Despite this generally 
positive result, the auttor did conclude that children with physical handle^ 
were dearly more vulnerable than the control childioi and needed the special 
attrition of teadiers in the integrated setting. 

The attainments of the studaits with physical handicaps in the academic 
subjects were most satisfactory. Just over 30%of the control subjects were in 
the below average category in number work; 29.5% of the students with 
physical handicaps without neurological handicap were given a similar 
rating. The group with i»urological handicaps fared worst of all; 78.1% of 
this group were rated as being of below average at^ity. A similar pattern of 
results was found for reading achicvemem scores. Reading backwardness 
was at a rate of 10.5% among the controls compared with a figure of 14.5% 
among the smdents with jAysical handicaps. Anderson (1973) concluded that 
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the physical handicaps alooe did not seem to be the cause of academic 
fiilure, rather the pre^ce of other complicating factors, in particular 
neurological disorders and learning disabilities. The success of the 
main^L Jng program for children with physical disabilities without 
iimmdogkal haiKlic^ is deaily revealed in ttese data. Tte imi^lcations for 
tlujse with gn»s i^tuological disonteis aie les dear. 

Wang and Birdi (1984) conducted a study of 156 K-3 classrooms in ten 
^ool districts. Hiirty-flve children with handicajK were included in the 
^udy, the majority being studms with learning disabilities. The researchers 
examined two dimoisions of this problem The first was the relationship 
betweoi the degree of imi^moMaticm of ths ALEM im>gram and tl^ second 
the effects of this program on studous' achievemems. The AL£M program 
conmins a craapodte i^dc^e: (a) a s^ of dlagiu^c indic^rs to detennhK 
levels of skill (teveloisneait; (b)8 pre^ptive ^dlls i^:kage for bistniction; 

(c) an exi^oratory learning module that encourages independem learning; and 

(d) an as^sment sd^dule lued to detennine the degree of imj^ementation 
of die ALEM package in tl^ da^oom. 

The program was highly successful and there was a positive correlation 
between ALEM program im[dementati(»i ai«l ^udm suc(%» rates. Those 
teachers who implemented the ALEM program totally had better results than 
those who only partially implemented the program. Furthermore, the 
instructional program had a substantive effect on both studem attainments 
and learning process. Hie students with learning disabilities ifflim)ved 
significamly in basic academic ddUs during ths period of die experiment A 
lower level of di^ptive cl^snxnn bdiavioiu' w^ aiso reported during the 
program's implementatic»i. Unfbrtunatdy, control groups were not used in 
the experimem. Gain scores for die project group were compared with 
estima^ gains fnnn rK>rmative data provided frmn ^andanlized adiieve- 
ment test records. Wang and Birdi (1984) also recorded success for the 
group with disabilities in studem-initiated dassnxnn interacdons ai»i teacher* 
student inten»:tions. 

Perimutter, Crodcer, Cordray and Garstecki (1983) asked nondisablcd 
students and regular class teachers to rate the social behaviour and 
personality of students with learning disabilities. Not unexpectedly, the 
students with learning disabilities were generally le» well liked than their 
peers, tnit a large percent^ of the students with learning dis^iliti^ were 
accepted and ^itisfactorily adjured in d^ regular sdKX)l cla^rooms. Regular 
class teachers hai better opininis of tite social status of tl» children with 
learning disabilities dian did the special ediH»tion teacl«rs. Special education 
teachers had higt^r opinions dian regular class teachers of the academic 
skills of the students with learning disa^ti^. 

Hanrahan, Goodman and Rapagna (1990) investigated the priorities 
given to different a^cts of programming in preparing children with 
disabilities for the regular school classnxmi. They found th^ regular class 
teachers aiKi special school teachers differed in their assessment of the 
ccmipetencies reeded for mainstreaming. The regular class teachers were 
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inclined to give greater weigttt to the ^^ademic subjects d«nain, in particular 
to leading and writing, dian were the special class teachers. The regular dass 
teachers were also more concerned about the fotemial problems of 
aggressive and disruptive behaviour. Tte implication is that in order to 
piq)are children with handicaps for mainstreaming *hs sp^sl school teacher 
needs to do more to tsaOi reading and writing ^dlls mA also make sure that 
any ptoldems with aggr^ve b^aviour are overcome. These data confirm 
some of the Australian research on the same issue which shows that tcadicrs 
expect children with handicaps to fit the routine of the regular class (Center 
& Ward, 1987). 

The several studies reported here demonstrate that mainstreaming 
programs can be implemented successfully in many educational settings. 
Most of these studies deal with mainstreaming programs for students with 
mild and boideiiine handicaps and for those in tl^ categories the researdi 
results on mainstreamii^ are most em^ouraging. In the past teachers may 
have sou^ secure and isolated oivinmmms (even segregadon) for students 
with mild handicaps, but this is no longer seen as a dc^raWc option for these 
^VKlents. 

In the view of those who e^xnisc the comprehen^ve mainstreammg 
ideal all segregated programs ^ould be eliminated, even those providing 
services for children with ^vcre handicaps. The goal of this model is the 
integration of all students with handicaps. The supporters of this model cite 
numerous studies of the kind described above where main^reaming has been 
successful. They also provide many examples where the results of 
segregation programs have resulted in ^jea failure. The long-tcnn solution, 
in their view, is to arrange comprehensive fonns of mainstreaming in 
integrated ^ironments for all stwtems with haiKlic^ 

Argtmienrs in Fervour of the iMlNiduol Needs Model 

The counter argument is based on the view that without an adequate 
assessment of individual needs it is impossible to make appropriate 
judgements about educational intcrvoition. Further, it is suggested that the 
comprehensive model is unnecessarily restrictive and presumes that 
segregated programs are always inferior to mainsireamcd programs. 
Advocates of this view maintain that it is far better to first diagnose the 
child*s problem areas and then make a decision about placement. It is 
daimed that tlw individual iweds model allows greater flexibility to deal with 
tte qsecial prolans of perscms with han<fic^. 

Those who dccept the individual needs model generally support the view 
that many students with disabilities stwuld be integrated into the regular 
schools. However, they daim that there are other students with disabilities 
(particulariy those with severe md profound handici^) ^vtto do not benefit 
from mainstrcamed irfaccmenis. Those who accept this model are persuaded 
that comprehensive integration of all students with handicaps is not 
jwacticable and claim (a) that many children with learning handicaps cannot 
cope with the rigours of regular school life and need the protection of a 
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shdtersd enviiDnment; (b) th^ an ai^vopriate level of facilities and teadiing 
staff cannot be provided in all regular schools (i.e., there are limited 
resources, special staff and equipmoit that can be allocated to special 
olucasion and my strong (xnumitmcnt to comprehensive mainstreaming will 
lead to a diminution in ti» average level of care for children with handicaps); 

(c) tiiat regular dass diildren ^K)uld be protect^ from pos^Ue constraints 
on mnmal scholastic progress. That is, regular class diildr»i shcmld be free 
to achieve their tnie potential uninhitHted by the limitations that may be 
imposed on ttem ^f children with handic^ are placed in their classes, and 

(d) that students with the most severe forms of dis^ity (possibly about 1% 
to 2% of the sclxsol population) dKHild remain in segregate programs so that 
medical and atuHllaiy thc.apy %rvi(^ can bt provided on an eRicient cost- 
braeUt basis. 

Tb& aigumeitts for \h& individual ne«is mcxlel are not in q^sition to the 
principle of integration as such. The primary case is against its 
ccnnpr^iensive integration provisions and in its {dace suj^it is given to the 
view that segrepted services provide a least restric^ve environment for a 
significam proportion of students with handicaps. The »lvocates of the 
individual needs model (teny the failure of segregated placements to achieve 
worthwhile goals ami also refute the natund justice argument. It is also 
claimed that handicapj^ labels do wt have a (tetiimental effect on students 
withdi^i^ties. 

A major stumt^ing bloclc to complete integration of all students with 
disabilities is the paucity of staffing, resources and services in the regular 
classroom. There is debate about the (tegree to which regular class teachers 
should be responsible for the education of students with handicaps, 
particulaily if additional sui^it and resources are not provided (Center & 
Ward, 1987). Ttere is abundant evidence to indicate that regular class 
teachers often fail to comprehend the deficits in social and intellectual 
abilities that are concomitant with most handicapping conditions. In many 
in^ances teachers overestimate tl» c(nnpeta»;ies of tl^ diildrai; in other 
circumstances di?y underestimate tteir potential. Teachers in regular classes 
readily admit that they are not comfortable with swdents with severe 
handicaps and have little knowledge of the curriculum requirements for 
students with handicaps. The implications for mainstreaming are obvious. 
There is a great deal of su{^rt for students with handicaps in schools, but 
there is also a grem deal of confusicm ^ut how the goals of mainstreaming 
are to be achieved (Center & Wani. 1987). 

Goode (1967) has indicated that many individuals demonstrate 
ambiguous attitudes toward the inept and persons with handicaps. On many 
occasions nonhandicapped persons will express supportive attitudes and 
protect persons who have handicaps or are disadvantaged. This is because 
theie are genuhie feeUngs of good will towards persons with handicaps and 
many will do what they can to alleviate the disadvantage they suffer in 
competitive situations. At other times the nonhandicapped will express 
disparaging attitudes toward persons with handicaps and reject their 
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aspiratkms to **ra>tinal" status. This is because penons with handicaps are 
^mietimes a ttueat to tl^ social A^us of ncmhandicaiqied pctsom ai»l inhitit 
gionp hannony and productivity. It is perceived that persons with handicaps 
"hold hack** a group's progress and lower the likelihood of rewards that 
accrue to grnip member^p. 

The implications of this paradox of values and attitudes toward 
mainstreamhig can be demonstrated in many school contexts. Valu^ that 
uphold tolerance and protection of students with handicaps are pervasive 
features of most sdiool groups. Regular class teachers will often take 
extnKndinary mea^ires to protect tte rights of perstnis with handica{» and 
{novide them with ai^nopriate Krvi<^. On the otiier haiKlt there is another 
set of values pervasive in schools. These vsHv^ serve to protect personal 
rights against hnpn^ or illegitimate abise. It is recognized that all students 
have tl» right to personal freedoms ai»l intellectual resources and that 
individuals with haiKlicaps may in some in^aiK^ deny these freedoms and 
resources to others. In such situations, the nonhandicaf^d will seek to 
{mH^ the group from tl% inept and tlwse with handicaps. Studoits with 
handicaps may be perceived as a social burden, especially If group 
productivity falls below tolerable levels and teachets are then less capal^ of 
providing adequate time to tl» more capable stutknts. As a result the 
students with disaHlities may be rejected or relegated to inactive social roles 
in Kgregated groups. Pr^sures for tte rejecticm of the hiept can be often be 
diKen^ wten ^noup imxluctivity and social hannony are threatoied. 

The findings of MiUer et al. (1989) support Goode's (1967) analysis. 
These researchers found that nondisatded indents have posidve and negative 
stereotypical expectations of peisons with teaming problems. Ttere were few 
differences in the expectations of ai^ropriate behaviour for retarded and 
nonretarded students. The students with handicaps were expected to conform 
to the rules of the coUeOive ai»S adjust to the rules that applied to all. The 
regulv class students did perceive tte children with handicaps as being in 
receipt of more favours and receivhig more pity from others. They also 
perceived that the diildren with disaUlities vett less likely to make fun of 
them or demonstrate superior attitudes. Ftirther. tte children with disabilities 
vfCK seen to be as likely as others to g^ into trouUe in the scIkx)!, start fights 
or scare others. 

Cbhen*s (1986) research was based on a study of parents of elementary 
school rKHihandic^ped children who were a^ed to judge tl^ social distaiwe 
between their childroi and several categories of children with handicaps. The 
data ^wed that all labelled children were judged to be distant socially from 
tl» typical m>nhandicai^)ed ^dent The ^dents with i^ysical handicaps 
were seen as not too different from the social normal, but the severely 
mentally retarded and emotionally retarded were viewed as highly 
ura^rable companions. When the i»rents were given verbal portraits of the 
handicapping cosiditions without the label and how these children typically 
work in school tlwy were just as rejecting of them. They were particulariy 
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rejecting of the studeitts with einoti<nia] i»oUems, mild moital retardation, 
learning disabilities and hearing impaiiments. 

Two ccsidusions can be drawn fitoin the Cohen (1986) research. First, 
{»mits of regular dasi ^t»iems oftoi have iKgative stereoQ^ of ^dents 
witii handicajs mxA perceive ^ir own childr^ as being «)ciaUy di^ant from 
atypical studms. It is Ukely that msihandicapped childrra share the attito^ 
of their parents. Surveys of research (Sabomte, 1985) in this area confirm 
this view. Students with emotional disorders and severe intellectual 
hamlic^ are not perc^ved po^tively by regular class peers. Lilcewise, 
children with handicaps are seen as haWng dif^nilty ^iapting to the regular 
class emrircmment Smdents with haiuiicaps are rab»i among ihs losmi in 
^atus in peer groups, no dou!% diK to Jxdr low levels of adai^ve bdiaviour 
and the perceived threats they [X>se to normal adjustment of the nott 
handicapped 

It is also apparent that parents of regular class children prefer that their 
children associate with peeis who are not haiKlicapped. They are paiticulariy 
waiy of emoticmally di^rt)ed and severely mentally retarded childreiL The 
challenge for the educator is to devise ways of changing the attitudes of 
parents towards students with handiwai». Ti» success of mainstreamed 
programs (tepends in large part on ^Iw^ating parmts of regular class diildren 
to develop more accepting attitudes toward cMldren with handicaps. 

Brinker and Thorpe's (1986) ^y explored the integration of children 
with ^ere handle^ in an educatimial settii^. Severely retanted stwknts 
from 13 sdKxi districts were used as subjects in the study. Sixty percent of 
the 24S subjecu in the study had no verbal communication and 83% were 
dqiend^ m otl^rs for assi^aru^ in ^-care. Th& students were observed in 
an imegrated setting with nonretarded ^udents. Measures were taken of 
sctool sui^rt, plaiming, ihs social md i^yacal atvironment, target student 
diaracteristics and the interactive enviromneitt. 

Results indicated that the interactive environment was the best predictor 
of rate of integr^on. In particular, the social l^haviour directed by 
nonretarded students towante the stmients with retardation predicted 32% of 
criterion variance. Som of the othor variables was important in predicting 
tl» degree of integration. Tts smxss of tlK progran depovl^ in large part 
on the behaviour of the regular class students towards the students with 
handicaps and the degree to whidi they ^re prepared to interact with them. 
F^mher, it stowed that school plaiming and organization may be relatively 
unimportam in the overall success of such {Mojects if these peer attitudes are 
not sympathetic to imegratioiL Research already quoted suggests that parent 
attimdes may also be a critical in this context. 

Cble, Meyer, Vandercook and Mc(^arter (1986) reported on a study 
whidi involved el^nentary school regular class students and ^verely or 
profoundly retarded students of the same chronological age. The students 
worked in pairs, each consisting of a student with a haiMiicap and a 
nonhandica{^)ed member. Two treatment conditions were compared: a social 
instniction group and a fiiendly oramients group. In the social instruction 
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group tiK nwihandiciCTCd students were given instnxction in how to interact 
with students with disabilities, whereas tl» other group was simply told to 
use friendly comments when communicating with the children with 
disaWlities. All students participated in a group activity situation that 
invtdved iHay with mechanical toys. 

The results indicated a significant difference between the social 
instiwnion and friendly comments group, with the social instruction group 
doing best of all in the initial trials. However, the differences did not last. 
After the fim few trials the mean gap between the groups disappeared and 
ttoi over the last few trials the frimlly comments group surged ahead. The 
noi^umdicai^ students could not mahitain the social instruction regimen 
and appeared to lose cnthusiaan for the tsek. It may be that the subjects in 
tl« social instruction group felt unable to maimain the level of interaction 
demanded by the program. Could it be that regular class stud«tts asked to 
interact with students with disabilities felt great initial enlhu^asm for the task 
and then become di -.enchanted? Do teachers expect too much of the 
mmhandicapped students in asking tlwm to accept re^XMisibility for persons 
with severe handicaps? This researdi suggests it may be better to ask regular 
class diildien to adopt friendly attitudes towards students with severe and 
profound handicaps rather than pereuade them to accept an instnictional role 
in assi^g these students. 

ZeiUn and Murtaugh (1988) have reported on the friendship patterns of 
students with mild handicaps in a high school setting. These researchers 
demonstrated that students with handicaps had fewer and less stable 
friendslups than their normal peers. Further, the degree of intimacy and 
empathy that normally prevails between nonhandicapped persons is not 
prcscm in the relationships between students with haiKlicaps. The students 
with disabilities also had more friendships with same-sex peers, many of 
whom were close relatives. Parents of audents with disabilities were less 
likely to allow these studms the freedom accorded to the nonhandicapped. 
Many of the students with handicaps speit their time in isolaUon, away from 
the ccHnpimy of others. These students are cteariy not as socially mature as 
the normal students and less prepared to become involved fully in the 
integrated social life of the typical hig^ school. 

Another study of some importance in this context was reported by 
Gr^ry, Shanahan and Walbeig (1985). Ttese rBsearchcrs were concerned 
with a group of adolescents with learning disabilities ui mainstreamed 
settings enrolled in several American public schools. From a sample of 
30,0^ high school students, 810 identified themselves as having a learning 
disabiUty. This group was rated as extremely poor on all indices of aci»demic 
achievement. Reading, mathematics, science and other subject area lest 
scores were well below average. 

The students with learning disabilities were also well below average in a 
number of other areas as well. Self-satisfaction was tow, they tended to 
believe that others (rather than themselves) were responsible for their 
failures. They gave themselves low self-ratings on independeru», attractive- 
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nsss and popularity. Parou interest in tteir school work was low. they were 
moie likely to have had been ki serious trouUe witi) the law and their friends 
were not gei»rally interested in schod. They repotted to authoritieit that they 
toll thmselv« to be at the perijAiery of all sd»ol activities. Not ody do they 
perform pooriy on all subject area tests, bu* they also rated themselves as 
failure in almost all of the social aid personal attributes that were most 
likely to lead to school success. The picture revealed by this analysis is not a 
particularly encouraging one. Critics of the comprehensive mainstreaming 
movement claim that such surveys reveal tte general failure of present 
integration policies. 

Giesham (1982) has argued that ti» i<teals of mainstreaming are based on 
thr^ faulty a^umiHions. These assumptions an; that the placement of 
studertts with handicaps in regular classes will lead to (a) improved social 
interaction between nonhardica^Kd students and stud^ with handicaps; 
(b) increased social accqitatK» of students widi handicaj^ mvI (c) increased 
modelling ty students with haiKlicaps of the social behaviour of regular class 
(Mditn. Gresham claimed that these assumptions are false and have lead to 
over-optimistic predictions regarding the outcomes of mainstreaming 
programs. 

Gresham (1982) has reviewed the research on these vital issues. He 
claims that the evidence frwn tlw literature sug^st^ that mainstreaming 
pix)grams do not have the effects stated above. On the contrary, research 
suggests that regular class children interact very rarely with students with 
handicaps in social settings. The interactions do not result in lasting 
friendships and the outa»nes of these sodal contacts often leads to negative 
outccHues. for example, conflict over matters of mutual concern. Students 
with handicaps are known to be deficiem in the importam social skills of 
cooperation, teing, a^dng for infonnation and goieral adaptive behaviour. 

Giesham (1982) has also indicated that there is also little evidence to 
support the view that close association between ^udents with handicaps and 
nonhandicappcd children leads to greater social acceptance of students with 
handicaps. The reverse is often the case, some research indicating that 
students with handicaps in regular classes are rejected more often and 
accepted less often that iranhandicapped peere. It is necessary to add that few 
of the studies quoted by Gresham irduded quality programs of intervention 
that attempted to change the social behaviours arid levels of tolerance of 
nonhandicappcd p'^crs. Even so. it does indicate that there are many barriers 
to be overcome if students with hai»licaps are to find ready acceptance in 
regular classrooms. 

Conclusion 

The arguments for and against mainstreaming are either excessively idealistic 
or unnecessarily pessimistic. On the one side are those who believe that the 
comprehensive mahistrcaming model deserves total backing and that 
integrated settings are always preferable to any alternative. On the other, are 
those who advocate the individual needs model which considers that 
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individual diagnoses should detennine die type of educational program that 
should be put in place. The fonner have tended to he oveily optimistic and 
inrautious; ttK latier unduly cts^ervadve pjuJ pes^i^ about the potential 
boiefits of int^ROion piD^ams. 

Ttose who believe in tte value of airoUing all students with handicaps 
in integrated settings have provided much data to uphold the view that there 
are always superior benefits in cwnprehei^ive programs. In the same way, 
diose who suppoit the valuf; of a mix of integrated and segregated setthigs 
have much clinical and research evidence to buttress the value of the 
individual needs model. Meta-analysis of the wide range of research studies 
on this issue reveals ambiguous findings, in laigc part determined by the 
quality of the integration {Mrograms. Hie efl^ size for mainstreaming is of 
the order +0.33 (Walbeig & Wang. 1987) which is very mo^ in view of 
the very much laiger effea sizes for other ireatm«its repotted in the litenmire 
(e.g., contingency management, mastery learning and coc^rative learning) 
that could be ^^ed in any type of educational setting. Integration may not 
be the critical issue, the important factor may be the quality of programs that 
are provided within mainstreamcd and segrepted programs already in place. 

Teachers have adopted a protective and adaptive attitude towards 
students with handicaps. Many teachers have positive atiinides towards 
programs for students with haraJicaps, but are not supportive of integration 
programs that do not provide additional staff, services and resources (Center 
& Ward, 1987). NonhandicaH)ed students also give considerable support to 
stu(tents with handicaps, but only if it docs not greatly interfere with what 
they perceive as their own legitimate aspiradons to adiieve desirable social 
and educadcmal goals. Integration emends cm other f^rs as weU, including 
the quality of school administration, the kind of instniction cfTered by 
tourhers and die Etudes (^parents (Cole & Chan, 1990X 

Tbs suc^ss of integration programs depends to a lai^ extoit on the 
degree to which tcM:hers, regular class stuitents and parents arc prepared to 
assist in Ihe sodalization of students wiUi handicaps. This will in turn depend 
on the quality of political and puWic programs directed at improving the 
quality of services delivered to public and independent schools. The most 
likely outcome of any quality program of integration is a complex 
compromise in which most students widi disabilities are fully mtegrated and 
otheis remain on Uic periphery of full acceptance. One way to ensure the 
success of integration programs is to lei^slate for all publicly funded 
education systems to mount quality integration programs for all sUKtents with 
handicaps. Real levels of success have occuned in other societies only where 
some kind of mandated service model has been put in place or where there 
has been a substantial allocation of government funds to special education 
programs. 
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CHAPTER 3 



An Ecologicd Ancriysis of Progress Toword 
Non-Restrictive Environments in New Zealand 



KEITH D. BALLARD 
University of Otago 



In New Zealand the isrm mainstneaming is used to describe the integration 
of children who have disabilities into ordinary classrooms and scIk>o1s. 
Progress toward integration is evident in two ways. First, some schools have 
committed themselves to educating all children, irrespective of ability or 
disability, in ordinary mainstream classrooms (e.g., Ballard, Ballard. & Van 
dcr Vyvcr, 1989; Ballard, Morton, & Van dcr Vyver, 1988). Second, new 
legislation, new administrative structures and consequent new policies have 
extended more support than has fwevioudy been available to parents who 
seelc mainstrcaining for their children (Ballard, 1990). Nevertheless, 
impediments to mainstrcaming remain a si^flcant feature of the education 
system. These occur in the form of on>osition to integration from both 
sp^al and mainstream educators; and in the form of some structural features 
of our education system that maintain labelling and "specialist" approaches 
to meeting the needs of children who have dissdnlitits. 

The present paper uses an ecological perspective to analyse education 
and disability in the New Zealand context An ecological analysis can be 
useftil in moving our attention from a focus on ilw individual who has a 
disability and their family, to other parts of the ecological system. Such a 
perspective may illuminate the experience of disability within particular 
social and cultural contexts. In particular, an ecological analysis stresses that 
the social attitudes and prevailing ideologies manifed in educational policies 
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and {»Dpmines are pan of tte devdoianental ocmtext (ecology) of tl^ child 
and family and so should be included in an evaluation of educational 
I»iu:tkes analy^s of ecosy^ms— ^ BronfenbreniKr & Crmiter, 1983). 
Also, in an ecdogical analyst's **what matters for bdiavicmr and develc^ent 
is the environmott as it is perceived rather than as it may exist in 'objective' 
reaUty** (Bronfenbrenner, 1979, p. 4). We are, therefore, involved in the 
**social constniction of reality** (Barton, 1988, p. 90) aiul need to understand 
the forc^ ^ai imp»A on that construction. This is not, however, to deny tlw 
power of objective conditions ami events, ii^luding the actual rerources 
available to families, the actual behavicnir of others toward them and the 
effects of organisational features of agencies such as schools 
(Bnmfeid)r»iner, 1988). 

The conceit of the "system" is a further aspect of ecological analysis. A 
system is an organised tmt UHSfdex stx of interrelated variables influencing 
the child ami being influenced by tl^ child in self-regulating aiKl self- 
perp^uating ways (Salzinger, Amrotws. & Click. 1980). Systons operate on 
the basis of shared beliefs and definitions (Bogdan & Kugelmass, 1984) and 
the pre^m paper suggests t!»t the% may be scsxk as forming "subcultures" 
i^d) im{^ diflToentially aa childrm am! families. 

Segregctfing "Special'' Children 

Special educatk>n in New Zealaml has evolved in nmilar ways to that evident 
in otter industriali»d countries, resulting in a dual state system with separate 
^)ecial schools and classrcx)ms for some (but not all) children who have 
hearing, visual, jidiysical or intellectual dis^liti^ (Ballard, 1990; Mitchell, 
1987). The state has, therefore, declii^ to involve all children in mainstream 
education. While this has been motivated, in part, by humanitarian 
considerations it has also been, and contmues to be, at least in part an 
economic decision. Children and young people with severe multiple 
disalnlities, for example, were specifically excluded fn»n tte state education 
system in New Zealaml until legi^ation mand^ng their inclusion in 1990, 
while some of our politicians are presently supporting the view that 
mainstream ing can only \x undertaken where "resources can be provided" 
and th^ for perstms with severe disabiliti^ "the cost [is} too high", so that 
imegration for ttem should not be pursued (Smith, 1990). Economics, 
therefore, sanction discrimination against children with impainncnts. It may 
also be for paitly economic reasons that a separate special education system 
for children wIk) have disabilities is supported. Any strategy to develop 
independence in persons with disabilities may ensure a reduction of their 
welfare support needs later in life (Barton & Tomlinson, 1984; Oliver, 1988). 
Segregation, however, is not usually overtly justifled from an economic 
per^^tive. Instead, some psycho-educaticmal models of assessment have 
provided a way of conceptualising disalMlity that suppoits segregation as a 
necessary and appropriate "treatmoit of choice*' for many childr^ 

Within special education the dominam model of disability (and in 
particular intellectual disability) has differentiated normal from abnormal 
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(spedal) (^dren using biological concq^ from pat}K)Iogiad medicine and 
statistical comi^pts of deviance from psychology (Skitic, 1986). In this 
medical model (Reger, 1972), assessment that indicates pathology or 
Mgnificant variam^ fnm iwnnative e3q)^eiM:es results in differeiure being 
inteipmted as an attribute of the individual. The claim that psyclK>logical 
testing of individuals is an objective and scientific activity has further 
enlan^ ihs power of this model to interpret di^Hlity as an idei^fiable 
condition of individuals, who may therefore be seen as differem (or special) 
with regard to otters. Disability, however, can be shown not to be a 
coiHiition of individuals but rather a oeation of specific social contexts 
(Wood, 1988). Fbr example, children wto have Down Syndrome have been 
idemifled in past policies in New Zealand as being incapable of learning in 
ordinary schools, yet now they paitidpate in (Hxlinary clasaooms (Ballard, 
1990). The children have not changed but our ideas about them have. 
Asses^ent models that emphasise differaK^ and pathology can be seen, 
then, as models of social control made into a sdem:e by the language used 
(Bait. 1984). Their effect is to focus on the individual and remove attention 
fipom social values and stiucturra that create disability (Booth. 1988; Oliver. 
1988). 

Creating a special and regular ^ucation system has had collateral 
outcome that are both eccmomicaUy aiul sodally i»T^ematic. In economic 
terms tt»re is now a parallel mainstream and special education system 
diq)licating extensive resource such as buildings and activities such as 
administrative structures and tocher training. In social terms, segregated 
special education has meant that a child with a disability is the responsibility 
of a particular group of professional sp^ialists. Sp^ial teaching methods 
have l^en developed which funl^r differentiate diildren with disabilities 
from other children. The specialisation of teaching with particular 
instructional technologies (such as applied behaviour analysis — see 
Depanmoit of Education, 1987) being required as pan of special education 
teacl^r training further removes childrrai and teachers from mainstream 
thinking and ei^rienc^. For mainstream teadiers this serves to confinn 
their view that they lack the specially tr^nmg n»%»ary for involvement 
with children with disabilities and that sudi (^Idren are, therefore, "better 
ofT' in setting "designed** to care for ttem. Through such medianisms is 
segregation justified (on both sides) ai^ S{^al olucation ^tablished and 
maintained as an "insulated subculture" (Meyer, in pr^). 

Segregation and the Culture of Difference 

A i^ilosophy of difference that leads to segregation creates coiKlltions 
wtereby those separated experience environmettis that lead them toward 
different perspectives, values and attitudes ]hat are evcmually distinctive 
enough to C(mstiiute a subculture (Homans. 1951). In such circumstances the 
draiinant group (in tenns of numbers or contnd of re^urc^) has tl^ power 
to deHne the minority in ihs terms a9^}rDved by tl^ir (dominant) oilture. The 
dominant group comes to know the minority only on its own terms — ^it is 
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rarely challen^ to examine its peispective and. in any case, lacks even die 
langi'age to allow a diffeiem concqjtualisation. As Miller and Swift (1976) 
wrote of male-d«ninaied western cultures, the **pervasive ideology" that 
females are inferior persists because "alternative beliefs go unimaglned'* 
where the dominant culture "lacks the vocabulary even to formulate such 
alternatives ..."(p. 157). 

Within special education the subculture of spe»:ialisation assigns to itself 
the power to detennine who is treated as special and, therefore, who gets 
access to special resources. We sec this in operation when professionals 
describe tfjemsdves as "gatekeepers" to resources. A child with a disability, 
therefore, does not have a right to access t}» education system h) the same 
way as children without labels, but mvsL seek, and often compete for, special 
resources. Being labelled special also means that pareitts lose rights that they 
may exercise with their other children who do not have to be labelled in order 
to go to school. If yoa have a disability, then professionals make decisions 
about your needs— in contrast, if you do not have a disability then teachers 
will usually attend to parent wishes. 

A parent. Colleen Brown, has condemned the idea that once a child is 
labelled, professionals claim a major role in making decisions about 
educational needs. As she says, "A cringe frtirase for parents is *in the best 
interests of the child.* Surely the larcnts know this. Wlio questions us with 
our other children?" The culture of difference is further highlighted by 
Brown when she notes that: 

Parents are fronting up to schools often more ftiUy informed than the 
professionals they are meeting. They are tired of trying to "sell" their 
child as a product to an indiffcreiu market place and anger is a constant 
companion. It flares uncontrollably at times. I have seen the grief, the 
bewiidennem, the despair in parents* eyes and certainly tte exhaustion of 
battle. Continually parents ask themselves "Why should I have to do 
this?" What makes this child so diffcrcatt from others in the community? 
If parents had to "sell" each of their children to the education system, 
what a hue and cry there would be. Yet it is expected of parents of 
children with special needs. (1990, p. 26) 

The views of New Zealand educators and other professionals involved in 
the culture of difference are not personal idiosyncrasies; they are the result of 
institutionalised discrimination against persons with disabilities. Indeed, it is 
important to note, as does Wolfcnsberger (1988a) that we should "distinguish 
systemic forces and impacts from the human functionaries of systems" 
(p. 75). Well-meaning people employed in systems which deprive them of 
experience of liberated persons who have disabilities may express the 
distorted views of the system. The hypothesis that such attitudes are 
stnictural, rather than simply individual, phenomena gains support from the 
fact that similar views are evidem across countries in which education is 
organised along amilar lines. There is a striking similarity in the experiences 
of prejudice and powerlessness reported by New Zealand parents 
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(eg., Bananl. Bamett. & Van dcr Vyver. 1987; Brown. 1990) and Ijy those in 
B^md (e.g., Boodi, 19S8) arid America (e.g.. TumbuU & TumboU, 1978). 
In En^and Booth (1988) r^cates some of our own experiences in woridng 
with families trying to get their children integrated into mainstream schools 
when he comments that "I have been struck by the way the inequalities of 
power between administrators, professionals ami parents are used to enable 
what is often an inferior knowledge base to dominate the outcome of 
discussions'* (p. US). Similariy, in America Krauss (1990) has noted 
proldems in having parent input for the recently mandated (PL99-457) 
Individualized Family Service Plan wtere **i»Dgram ^afT are not conviiKcd 
that i»rents are ready to articul^ af^yn^ri^ goals for their children ..." 
(p. 393). We should isk, ap{nopriate to whose norms, whose values? 

Iho Origbis of Change 
Keaecreh 

Special education is confronted by research indicating the positive outcomes 
that can be achieved for all diildien torn roainstieaming (e.g.. Ballard, 1988; 
Biklen. 1985. 1988; Meyer, m press), while teachers and parents who have 
experience of mainstre^ning note that intcgraied schools are a significant 
step toward an integrated community (e.g., Ballard. Ballard, & Van der 
Vyver, 1989). In a fcdlow-up study involving childroi 7 to 12 years of age 
with Down Syndrome who had taken part in the Christchurch early 
inierv-ptinn program Rietveld (1989) found that the children who were 
mainstreamed (67% of the children studied) were also more highly integrated 
into their local community (attending spon. Brownies and cultural activities 
alongside other children in the community) than those who attended 
segregated special classes. For smdents who have severe disabilities, lEPs 
prepared for integrated settings have been shown to have more indicators of 
"best practices" in curriculum and teaching than similar planning for 
segregated school sites (Hunt, Goetz, & Anderson. 1986). 

In addition to the challenge of research to segregation in education is the 
challenge of the values position of integraticn. As Biklen (1985) writes, 
integration "is a goal, indeed a value, we decide to pursue or reject on the 
basis of what we want out society to look like" (p. 3). Given that there are 
children with every kind of disability who have been successfully 
mainstreamed into regular schools, "then logic requires us to ask why it 
cannot succeed for all students in all schools" (Biklen, 1985, p. 27). 

* 

Assessment mo<Sels 

The faa that many children who have disabilities are learning in mainstream 
classrooms brings into question the validity of the diagnostic-prescriptive 
assessment strategies used to differentiate and segregate children. Biklen 
(1988) examined the ecology of clinical judgonent and noted that "people 
with disabilities are instimtionalized, segregated and undereducated. socially 
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rejected, physically excluded fnm public places ai»l unemployed'' (p. 128). a 
desciiiAion that a^ies in New Zealaiul. We interpret this, says Biklen. as 
being tte result of a disabling condition, and «) we say that the disabled med 
txcstn^ wheieas. in fact, people with disaUlities suffer mainly from social 
ostracism and discrimination. They i^ed recognition of their human rights, 
not treatment. Yet, notes Biklm, Ihe more severe the disability the greater 
the likelihood that the person will be seen as a 'p^ient* than as an object of 
discrimination" (p. 128). AUIkhi^ a person with disabilities will, like anyone 
else, need certain medical and other services, «1iat actually ha{^ns to them 
is that they become classified medically and educationally in a way that is 
all-encompa^ng. 

The labels used in such clasdfication often 8i^>ear to be clinical and 
diagnosdc aiKl so have an aura of profesdonal specialisation, but as Withers 
and Lee (1988) suggest, assessm^it in special education, while claiming to 
be **scientific ... comcmj^ative and advisoiy" (p. 175), in fact involves a 
"profoundly ideological jsocess" designed to provide **restricted gateways" 
to educational resources and ultimately to opportunities in a **positional 
society** (p. 177). Tte rwult, says Biklen, is that peqde with disabilities 
"report being seen aiKl treated as 'skk* rather than as people wlK)se disability 
is but one personal quality" (p. 129). It is important to note that researchers 
and other professionals responsive for develoi»ng and using classification 
systems are themselves pan of tte cmnmunity context in which people with 
disal»lities are categorised aiKl thereby devalued. Professionals, therefore, 
mu^ examine the eoAogy of tteir ideas and ^ons. 

InsHluHoncd Res^Nmce to Change 

One feimire of institutional resistance to change in New Zealand has been 
attonpts to adjust tte discourse of Mgregated ^)ecial education to confonn 
with the language of integration, an attempt by the subculture of special 
education to assimilate new inputs. The Dr^ Review of Special Education 
(Department of Education, 1987), for example, used the concepts of the least 
restrictive environment to attach the word "mainstreaming** to existing 
segregated facilities, so that special ^rfaools, units and classes were defined as 
involving social or locational mainstrcaming. A parent perspective on this is 
recorded by CoUeen Brown, who wn^ that 

Mainstreaming sounds sweet to tlwse wto arc detennined on equity in 
the education system. The bureaucrats have soured the word with their 
imerpr^ations. According to bureaucrats you may define mainstreaming 
as functional, social or locational. As a parent, I see the thrust for 
mainstreaming in the same light as de-segregation was for the blacks of 
America, which meant tte frcedwn of opportunity and access to public 
facilities. Can you imagine a sign saying "blacks may sit on park seats 
but don't dare get on the swings." This is what is happening to children 
with special needs. (1990, p. 26) 
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The 'Ihree kinds of mainstreaming" was subsequently presented as 
policy in the Education Gazette (1988, Vol. 67, No. 8). This policy asserted 
that 8(sne children require segregation from the mainstream, denying the 
possibility of an integrated education system. The least restrictive 
environment princi{de promotes inequalities osi the basis of degrees of 
disaHlity. It assumes that the more sevm the child's disaNlity, the more 
likdy it is that they will i^cd segregated educaticmal provisions and tt» less 
deniable it is for than to be integr^ed. The model also promotes inequality 
between professional and parent becau^ it supports the primacy of 
profes^onal decision making. The Dr(0 Review, fw examine, stated that ^'all 
children should be inchsded in the regular education stream except where this 
is clearly not in their best interest" (p. 3). Qualifying integration in this way 
is designed to assign the assessment of child interests to a professional. 
Instep of addressing the wishes of parents and students, this p(dky is framed 
in terms of a dinical modd of prcrfi^ot^ d^skms regarding int^ration as 
appropriate or segregation as necessary (Taylor, 1988). The policy of the 
Dr^ Review was derived fttm the Wamock Report (1978). This English 
repcHt has been criticised for the und^lying inequalities in its value base (see 
Booth. 1988) and for the fact that it was prepared by education and 
psychology professionals without major parent involvement Oliver (1988) 
noted that Wamock constrocted the idea of special educational needs to 
replace earlier labels attached to individual childrert The result was a change 
only to the language used in a system that remains unwilling to meet the 
Ttseds of all children. Oliver notes that the Wamock Report was unacceptable 
to disat^lity groups in Englaivl because it ensured tlK continued segregation 
of dhiMren and was therefrae sem as 'institutional di^balian" (p. 21). 

Within New Zealand, a values position that is supportive of integration 
has recently been endorsed by legislation amending the Education Act From 
1 January 1990 every person has ibe right to free enrolment and free 
education at any state school and there are appeal procedures with 
independent arbitration w!»re educati(m authorities ^ parents disagree on 
eruolment. Although a new policy is yet to emerge, indications are that, 
while "special" education is likely to be supported, including retention of 
some segregated facilities, ihe new policy will state clearly that 
mainstrcaming means what it says. This would Iw an importam conceptual 
support for woridng toward integration. The power of language and concepts 
must not be underestimated. As Taylor (1988) says, "concepts and principles 
can help us get from one i^ace to another, to move closer to a vision of 
society based on enduring human values like freedom, community, equality, 
dignity ai^ autoncmiy" (p. 51). 

A Model for SysTems Foflure: AdJusHng Wfthbt the Porodlgm 

Community and school comprise the ecology of the family, providing its life 
support and social support system. Tiw presofice of a child with a disability 
creates stress requiring increased energy ou^ts and complex decisions 
regarding meeting the needs of individual family members (Bubolz & 
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WMrau 1984). If they arc to be effective, then policy and services must link 
carefully into the values, resources am! decisions of the family. As Powers 
(1988) suggested, "discrqandes between the client's percqHion of ^ and 
that of change agents can impede tiie progress of new programs'* (p. 7). 
Where successful linkages are not made between family needs and 
profe^(mal services, the result may be a patdiwoik api»oadi to integration 
that is both expensive and iiwffectivc (Salai^, Amrobus, & Click, 1980). 
Parents seeing integnttion want mainstream clasaooms and generic services 
fbr their children. Offering them a revamped special education service is to 
misunderstand their needs. 

A basic cfxtce^ in general systems theory is the fundamental mtegrauvc 
device, the feedbadc loop (Schwartz, 1980). Negative fecdbadc loops, in 
particular, are important for maintaining the aabiUty of a system. Where 
these are attowatcd, then disorcter (or disrcgulation) results (Schwartz, 1980). 
Awflying the self-rcguMng models of cybernetic theory to human activity is 
complex because feedba* is "mediated through sodal behavior" (Salzinger. 
Antrobus. & CUck, 1980, p. 50). Nevertheless, it mifijtt be anticipated that a 
system such as special education in New Zealand that ignores (or avoids) 
inputs that challoige its operations (rationale, values, organisation) might 
eventually experience severe tensions and dysfunctional interactions with 
elements external to itsdf. ...... r 

Examination of systems issues shows that, despite the best efforts ot 
special educators to deliver special services, parents of children who have 
disabiUties continue to experience stress and rejection in ordinary school and 
community settings. This suggests that for as long as children are special 
then some of our schools will not want to own ihem. As Colleen B'own 

writes, ^ t J 

The list [of systems problems] seems endless to the embattled parcm. 
New tactics and strategies have vo be ttought up to counter the moves 
made by the opposition. It is a contea, ofloi exhausting to the parent, 
tiresome and petty. Parents have had to organise themselves into support 
groups because wh^ tte public has had to realise is that we are survivors 
and what is more we arc the only people who are going to acUvely seek 
justice for our children. (19^, p. 26) 

Special educatore arc not listening to these parents. Within its subculture, 
special education interprets parent involvement as a set of activities (e.g., IE? 
meetings, teaching) often structured by professionals and usually devised 
from a model that idenUfies the child as the taiget of intervention (rather than 
a classroom or curriculum). The lEP process can result in psychologists and 
other professionals exerting influence on child activities in family, school 
ami community settings, in tlw name of ecological assessmem (e.g., Martin, 
1988). A coUateral outcome of such surveiUance may involve the signal to 
teachers and others that this child is differem and possibly beyond their skills 
and responsibility. Introducing the curative agem (specialist) indicates to the 
school that the child's needs arc beyond their rcsourccs and further distances 
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tlK school from responsibility and owrership of Jiat d)ild (sec Manin, 1988; 
Schwaitz, 1980). The evidence fliat mainstfcam teachers do cqje, once they 
accept ownership of all children (e.g., Ballard. Ballard, & Van der Vyvcr, 
1989; Ballaid. Morton. & Van der Vyver. 1988; Porter. 1988). strongly 
sui^x>rts the economic and social need for special and mainstream education 
to w sieiged. Contimiing with separate sped^ education ami related scn^i 
wiU generate increasing disillusionment and anger among parents whose 
children are trailed in a "treatmoit moder (Biklcn, 1988). threatening the 
^edibility and integrity of the special education system. 

Towdfd Systems Change and Non-restrictive Environments 

Chan^ wiiWn the present paradigm of regular aref rpecial education may be 
of limited bei»fit to chiWrMi who have disaWlities. The system will continue 
to segregate some of th«n and prcvou mainstream education from changing 
to meet the needs of all diildren. A more radical change in our perceptions of 
disal^ty aiKi the oiganisation of education is recpiired. 

School systems in a number of democratic countries are examining their 
goals and purpose. In doing this fliey arc recogniring that over the years they 
have devised a curriculum based m a particular set of social values relating 
to the economic stnichires of thdr society and tte views of teachers as to 
who is worthy of their services. This means that we have not catered well for 
people with disabilities; for people from ethnic minorities; or for peo^e 
whose value system (for example, derived fmm different socioeconomic 
positions) is different from that expressed in cuiriculum dcvelopmcni in the 
sdiool system (Barton, 1988; Meyer, in press). 

Wolfensbeiger (1988a, 1988b) suggested that people we label ♦'retarded" 
are viewed as not contributing to economic growth and production. They arc, 
therefore, viewed lar^ly In tenns of their deficits, coming to represent a 
*'societally devalued class in whose devaluation one is at least partially 
participating" (1988b, p. 70). Psychologists, their woric "inextricably bound 
to the values and beliefs of society as a whole" (Blatt, 1987, p. 7), have used 
dominant cultural values to label people with intellectual disabilities as 
incompetent (Freeman, 1988). Society has then organised agencies fnd 
institutions to manage and cater for people with disabilities, ensuring that 
they are dependent on services designed specifically for them and arc 
removed from the mainstream of community life (Bart, 1984). 

For people who have disabilities the reality is different. Julie Messenger 
(1989), chaiipcreon of a People First group in the North Island, says that in 
her area 

People Fim teach the staff what it's like for people with intellectual 
disability, and how we want to be treated ... We believe that if the 
community gives us a chance, they wiU see that we are just ordinary 
people— individuals who have the right to be respected and listened to. 
(p. 8) 
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Fot many parents the rcaUty is described by wie mother who said to us: 
I want to be a nonnal parcm. 1 don't want to be grateful that my child is 
in school I want to do tlw nonnal parent things like go to the pet show 
... (but) you have to be very assertive so that teachers will have your 
child ... Basically, you've got to crawl, (personal communication, 
Novembers, 1989) 

Systems change involves changes in legislation, policies and strategies. 
Most critical, however, is to change the perceptions of the people wlro 
ccHnprise the systems. Objects, people and situatiwis do not "produce their 
own meaning," rather "meaning is bestowed on them" as we activdy 
enga^ in the creation of reality" (Bogdan & Kugelmass. 1984, p. 182). The 
fact that categories of disability are redeHned across time (e.g.. the Amcncan 
Psychological Association statistical redefinition of mental retardation m 
1973) and vary by social settings and eOinic group (Wunsch-Hitzig, Gould. 
& Dohrenwcnd, 1980) supports tiie idea tiiat disability is a social 
phenomenon rather than an objw^ve and randomly occumng medical or 
psydiological condition (Archer, 1984). We create reality in assoaation with 
othcre who share similar definitions, developing a subculture of common 
language, ideas and perceptions. If disabUity is created sodaUy. then we have 
to change our perce^ons socially. . . . , . 

Changing realities, therefore, can be achieved by mtroducing people to 
tiie successful integration experiences already evident in many commumties. 
We may tiicn, as Ctolleen Brown says. 

Let tiie children go freely into Uie neighbourhood, support the 
endeavours of tiic teachers and parcms, let mainstreaming become a 
reality. If we don't talte up tiie challenge Uien maybe parents wiU be 
forced to agree witii Daniel Day Lewis who said of his portrayal of 
disabled Christie Brown in tiie film My Uft Foot, "I Uiink the best thing 
you can hope for is that it just shifts peoples' pen:cptions. Because Uiere 
is a part of us tiiat is still primitive enough for us to want people to be left 
out on the mountainside ... just left for the crows." (1990, p. 26) 

Author Note 

This paper reflects in part my involvement in tiie Otago Family Networit and 
I extend grateful acknowledgement to Marilyn Watson, Anne Bray, Lynnc 
Stewart, Qaire Doig, PhiUis Safole, Jude MacArtiiur and Koa Kcan as 
coUeagues in tiiat endeavour. The Otago FamUy Networic is funded by grants 
from tiie Roy McKenzie Foundation, New Zealand Institute of Mental 
Rctanlation, University of Ota^ and Ministry of Education. 
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While the impef us for the integration of children with disabilities into 
tegular schools firet derived from a moral imperative, there is now almost 
universal belief that the process wiU result in more effective education for all 
but the most severely handicapped students. However, there has been no 
consensus about the relative merits of special class or regular class as 
integration options for students with moderate disabilities. Different school 
systems (e.g., those in NSW or Victoria) appear tc accept or eschew special 
class provisions more from philosophic orientation than from any systematic 
research base. This is not surprising when even the seminal meta-analytic 
study of Carlberg and Kavalc (1980). suggesting that the regular class was a 
better educational option for children witii intellectual disabilities while 
special class was superior for children witii emotional or learning difficulties, 
has come under recent meUiodological attack (Danby & Cullen, 1988). 
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It aK«are that efficacy research based on a strict experimental model is 
inappropriate to assess the complexities of classroom interactions for 
individual smdcnts with disabilities (Hamilton, 1977; Hammerelcy, 1986; 
Hcgarty & Evans, 1985). It is extremely difficult to isolate class placement as 
the only dependent variaWe within the heterogeneity of the population and 
the classrooms being studied. Qualitative research, on the other hand, cannot 
answer the comparative question of the better educational option— special 
class or regular class. In view of this methodological impasse, Danby and 
Cullen (1988) have suggested that the research techniques to be used may 
have to depend on and be sensitive to the questions that researchers are 
seeking to answer. 

An approach, based on this suggestion, has been adopted in the present 
study. As the NSW Department of School Education is committed to both 
regular and special class placement as alternative integration options for 
students with disabiliUes (Melherell, 1989) an efficacy study was not 
considered appropriate. The questions that needed to be addressed concerned 
the effective practice and organization of both sets of placements, so that it 
would be possible to highlight those factors responsible for successful 
integration in either setting. A multiple case study methodology together with 
the inclusion of certain quantitative procedures (Mittler, 1985; Sadler, 1985) 
was selected as likely tc produce data which would be of most direct 
relevance to all those concerned in the integration process— children, peers, 
parents, school personnel and administrators. This paper describes both 
procedures and results for special class students only while those for 
mainstream classes have l^n presented elsewhere (Center, Ferguson, & 
Ward, 1988; Center, Ward, Ferguson, Conway, & Linfool, 1989). 

Alms 

This study attempts to produce basic data via the multiple case study method, 
about the quality of the educational, social and integration experiences of a 
sample of children with physical and intellectual disabilities who are 
currently enrolled in special classes attached to regular schools. It also aims 
to identify the factors relevant to child/family, classroom and school which 
are associated with successful academic and social integration for these 
students. 

Methodology 
The Sample 

A small sample of 20 students enrolled in classes for students with a physical 
handicap (P). a mild intellectual disability (IM) or a moderate intellectual 
disability (10) were selected at random by int'^gration officers from both 
metropolitan and country schools. However, while the mainstream study 
focused solely on the child with disabilities in the regular class, this study 
us^ both the child and the support class itself as the unit of analysis. 
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TaHc 1 shows the total number of support classes in the NSW School 
system and the sample observed in this study. 

Tabte 1. NSW Primary Support Classes (1988) 



Metropolitan 
All Sample 



Cointry 
All Sample 



Total 
All. Sample 



P classes 
IM classes 
lO classes 
Total 



4 4* 
89 3 
31 4 



1 1 
90 2 
26 6 



5 
179 
57 
241 



5 
5 

10 

20 



►This represents cx\\y 3 schools as 2 children attended the same school. 



Obsefvattcnal procedures 

Six observeis in metiopolitan and country regions spent appnoximately 6 to 8 
days in each school collecting a variety of qualitative and quantitative data on 
each child/family, classrt)om and school. The three main sources of data 
included: (a) detailed qualitative observations of the child in both the 
classroom and playground; (b) quantitative measures such as basic skill 
assessments, observational schedules, daily record schedules, rating fonns, 
questionnaires, self-report inventories and sociometric techniques to assess 
the total learning environment of the student; and (c) interviews with all 
iclevant school personnel, parents and selected peers. 

Instrumentation 

As far as possible the instruments that had been triallcd in Stage 1 of the 
mainstream study (Center et al.. 1988) and modified for Stage 2 of the 
mainstream study (Center et al., 1989) were used in the support/special class 
study. However, some adaptations had to be made because of the nature of 
the population studied and the fact thai both child and support class were 
used as the unit of analysis. 

ChHdmecsures 

In order to measure Uic scholastic progress of the target children in support 
classes, each class was administered norm-referenced and criterion- 
referenced tests in reading accuracy, reading comprehension, maths 
computation and maths problem solving skills, both in April and November. 

For measures of reading competence the Revised Form of the Ncalc 
Analysis of Reading Skills (Neale, 1988) was used where possible and the 
Macquarie Special Education antre Written Wonl Attack Skills or the 
AAMD Adaptive Behaviour Scales (Uland, Shoaee, & Vayda, 1975), in the 
case of students for whom the Neale test was inappn)priate. Computational 
skills were assessed by a criterion referenced test devised specifically for 
Stage 2 which could be administered at all levels of primary school and in 
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low-Streamed Year 7 high school classes. In some junior IM and 10 classes it 
was necessary to use Macquaric University Special Education Centre 
Mathanatics tests for first/second grade or the AAMD Adaptive Behaviour 
Scales when students failed to score on the more advanced criterion- 
referenced mathematics test 

Parents* and teachers' ratings of the student's academic progress were 
also obtained during relevant interview sessions. The target child's time-on- 
ta^ in basic skills (using an interval sampling observational schedule 
adapted from Lanivee, 1985) was also assessed. In addition, observers rated 
the appropriateness of the curriculum for each ta^ child and time spent on 
academic skills was also noted. All academic measures obtained in this way 
became the components of the child's Academic Integration Index. 

The social acceptance of the students in support classes was generally 
assessed by means of a modified sociogram (ba^ on Moreno, 1934) rather 
than by the more complex Perception of Closeness Scale (Larrivee, 1985) 
used in the mainstream study. Teachers' ratings of the social progress of the 
target children as well as their classroom behaviour were also obtained. 
Parents' opinions of their children's social/emotionai progress and 
descriptions of out-of-school activities were also elicited in the parent 
interview. In addiUon, observations of the target chUdren's behaviour in the 
classroom, and interactions with both regular peers and classmates in the 
playground, were also taken. All social measures obtained in this way 
became the components of each child's Social Integration Index. 

Classrocrn measures 

The rationale for the classroom measures finally selected for inclusion in this 
study can be found elsewhere (Center et al., 1988; Center et al., 1989). The 
main classroom observational schedule used was an adapted form of the 
Observer Rating Scale v-arrivee, 1985) which gave measures of class 
climate, teacher's instructional style, teacher's management skUls and levels 
of independence granted to students. A Daily Record Form devised 
specifically for the study, which recorded the daily teaching strategies of 
teachers in basic skill areas provided additional data on classroom 
procedures. Questionnaires and interview schedules were used to provide 
infornialion on any instructional variables that were not covered by the 
observational schedules and to probe some aspects of classroom practices in 
more depth. In addition, a specific questionnaire for support class teachers 
was also developed to gauge the role and responsibilities of the support class 
teacher within the regular school, the degree and forms of support provided 
to the teacher by the school executive and the degree of participation by Uic 
class, as a whole, in the wider activities of the school. A second teacher 
questionnaire was designed to determine the extent, variety, duration and 
pen^eived effectiveness of the participation by botii tiie target child and oUicr 
members of class in integrated activities. (Questions concerning ti»e role of 
the suRJort class and advantages/ disadvantages witii regard to special 
schools were included for discussion in interviews witii principals, support 
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cls&s teachers aiKl parents. All measures dealing with the individual diild's 
and whole class's integrated activities became components of the Integrated 
Activities Index. 

Sctw^ mecmaes 

Data from attitudinal studies on integration (Center & Ward, 1987; Center, 
Wanl, Parmenter, & Nash, 1985; Thomas, 1988) indicate that a major 
concern of teachers relates to the support services with which they are 
provided. Thus it was considered important to obtain an indication of both 
the amount and aR)rDpriateness of resource provision for each support class 
child. The actual amount of resource suK>ort (in hours) for each target 
student was recorded, white aH>ropiataKSS was rated on a 4 point scale by 
prindiwls, teachers and observers, with the latter rating being given a heavier 
weighting in the final adjusted score. Another variaWe which proved to be 
associated with integration success In Stage 1 was school ethos, as measured 
by attitudes of principals and other staff members, which were assessed 
subjectively by each researcher on a 5 point scale through observation and 
discussions with parents and general school staff. Thus, amount and 
appropriateness of resource support together with school ethos (general staff 
attitudes to integration) were the main sctool measures selected. 

Procedures 

Prior to the observation period in each school, all researchers spent one week 
together to establish reliability on the observational schedules used in this 
snidy. Reliability figures of 85-90% agreement were obtained for the 
Observational Record Sdiedulc, the Tmie-on-Task Observational Form, the 
Daily Record Fonn and the Playground Observation Schedule. 

Compilation of Data 

All academic, social and integration measures obtained for the target 
children, through direct testing, observation schedules, and tcachcr/parcnt 
ratings from questionnaires and interviews were recorded separately to 
establi^ three discrete indices. 

While the addition of objective direct measircments/observations and 
more subjective ratings may be criticized, it is one of the few methods of 
avoiding "snap-shot" measures that time-sampling techniques, on their own, 
tend to engender. In addition, Cronbach alphas of .61 and .72 recorded for 
similar academic and social measures respectively for the mainstream sample 
suggest that the indices measured a conceptually valid domain. Finally, 
removal of the more subjective ratings from the total score of the mainstream 
students indicated very little variation from their Total Integration Index. 
Consequently it was considensd legitimate to include both measured and 
rated components in the Academic/Social Index (see Appendix). 

All components of the indices were summed and expressed as a 
percentage of the total possible score. The three discrete indices were also 
summed and averaged in order to obtain an Index of Successful Placement 
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Based on minimum and maximum scores, tl% following cut-off points 
were e^bli^ied for the Acad^ic Index, the Social Index, the Integrated 
Activities Index and the Total Index of Success Placement. 

80-100% Indicates very ^xxl academic/social progres*. a most appro- 
priate level of integrated activities, both academically and 
sfxnally, and a highly aicoessful Index of n^ment. 

60-80% Indicates a marginal to satisfactory level for all indices. 

33-40% Indicates an unaccept^le level for all indices. 

A Validation Index, which was the estimate of appropriate placement by 
the observer and all persons involved with the child's education, was also 
computed. For children in support classes, however, the Validation Index 
must be treated critically, since it will be low if either a special school or a 
total mainstream placement is favoured as an q>tion. Consequently, if a child 
is performing relatively well in the special class situation, a low Validation 
Index may sometimes reflect the need for transfer from special class to 
regular class plac^mem. 

Resutts— Students with Phystoal D^bfliti^ 

Five students enrolled in support classes for students with physical dis- 
abilities (P classes) wc.c included in the study. Descriptive data for these 
students is presented in Table 2. Three of the students (Cases 26, 27 and 62) 
had previously attended special schools and had moved to newly established 
units at the beginning of 1988, The remahiing two children (Cases 33 and 73) 
were enrolled in well-established units and had not previously attended a 
special school. In one of these schools (Case 33), however, the unit had been 
closed on a trial basis and the students placed within a regular class for the 
year, with support provided by the former unit's two teachers. TTius, this 
student was a fully mainsireamed studeiU at the time of observation and is, 
therefore, more appropriately comparw! with students described in the main- 
stream study (Center et al., 1989). This difference must be borne in mind 
when examining the data preajnted in Table 2. 

These results present a somewhat variable picture in relation to the 
sample of students in P classes, which derives from the fact that there were 
two distinct groups in this sample. Three students (Cases 26, 62 and 73) 
spent the bulk of their time in the units, whereas two (Cases 27 and 33) were 
fully or almost fully mainstrcamed. The mean results for the group in both 
the J^cadcmic and the integrated activities iiuHc^ are inflated by the data 
obtained for the two latter ^dcnts. 

Consequently, it ^)pears that the thrw; students who were re<^iving their 
academic insiniction within the support class were making somewhat slower 
academic progress (which can only be described as marginal) than their 
counterparts in the mainstream. To some extent, this is associated with their 
greater physical and/or intellectual limitations. It also reflects, perhaps, the 
problem of obtaining an ad^uate time allcxralion for basic skills in classes 
where students require a high level of 1:1 assistance, and where time must 
also be devoted to therapy sessions. In addition, it must be noted that, for 
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Table 2. Summary Paccntage Data on Students in Suj^wit Classes— P Units 



Case No. 


Intej^alim 
Index 


Social 
Integr^(Mi 
Index 


Int^rated 
Activities 


Index of 
Successful 
Placement 


Validation 
Index 


Structured 
Teaching 
Style 


Class 
ment 


Rescxffce 
Support 


26l 


63 


83 


53 


67 


80 


83 


100 


73 


272 


80 


95 


85 


87 


70 


27 


52 


70 


62 


65 


88 


68 


74 


90 


83 


100 


73 




65 


83 


53 


67 


75 


85 


89 


68 


33 


95 


83 


98 


92 


95 


75 


94 


95 


MEAN (rt=5) 


68.3 


87.3 


64.8 


73.1 


81.3 


69.5 


85.3 


70.5 



^Marginal ^iccessful placement 
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th^ thiee studmts, the amount of tinw spexA in iittegrated activities with the 
regular school was also somewhat limited. However, the social progress of 
all five students in the sample was highly successful. This, no doubt, would 
tt^unt for much of tl^ satisfaction for su|^it cl^ (dacement represented 
by tte mean Validali<m Index of 8 1 .3%. 

A closer examination of case study data provides iimher insights into 
support class placement for children with physical disabilities. Case 33, for 
example, highlights the full extent of mainstreaming that is possible when a P 
unit is incorporated within a regular school. This child attended a unit which 
had initially existed very much as an isolated entity within the regular school 
with very little interaction between the two departments. However, barriers 
had been progressively removed to the point where, in 1988. all students 
within the two sui^rt classes h^ be^ iplftced in mainstream classes wiUi 
support being provided by the unit stsSf. Although there were some concerns 
about total mainstreaming for all former unit students, it was considered in 
the best interests of most students, including the target child. The high 
Validation Index for this child, therefore, reflects the general view that she 
should ^ntinue in a mainstream class. 

Another child (Case 27) was also being very effectively mainstreamed 
for most ac^emic and non-academic activities from her P unit This lO-year- 
old girl was wheelchair bound and required special toileting but had almost 
normal upper limb fuiK^ion, good sj^ch and an avera^ IQ score. She had 
previously attended a sj^cial school lCK;ated some distance from her home 
because her nearest neighbourhoxl scIkwI had refused to enrol her on the 
grounds that shs needed tl^ extra resources of a ^)ecial sduM>l. She was now 
able to return to a regular school in her own region sirn^e a special su|^rt 
class attached to tiiat school had been ^tablist^ earlier that year. 

Because of her normal spcedi and intellectual ability, this student was 
able to take maximum advantage of the oj^rtunities for both academic and 
social integration afforded by her move to the support unit Furihennore, her 
inclusion in the mainstream as quickly and as fully as possibte was facilitated 
by Uie executive teacher of tiie support unit who was tiie assistant principal of 
the regular school. Thus, low Validation hidex obtained for tiiis student 
did not reflect a lack of satisfaction with her current placement but, rather a 
widespread belief that she should be fully mainstreamed in tiic near future. In 
the short term, however, support class placement has facilitated the move 
from special sdwol to regular class. 

For another student (Case 62) full-time mainstreaming ai^ared to be 
rather a more distant goal. Nevertheless, the move from special school to 
suRX>rt class had dlso afforded many more opportunities for meeting witii his 
regular peers. From the ^ial viewpoint, tte move was considered to have 
been a success (Social Index: 88%). even tiiough his academic progress 
witiiin the unit and participation in integrated academic activities was only 
marginal (sec Table 2). A moderate/severe degree of cerebral palsy in all four 
limbs made this student very dependent on aide assistance. Oral 
communication was difficult because of oral musculature involvement and 
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all written work r^ired an el«:tric typewriter. Thus, as far as the main- 
stream staff was ccHKerr^ his paitidixttion in integrated acadonic activities 
was constrained by his physical limitations. As this unit had only been 
recently established, its executive teacher had not yet developed the 
ciedit»lity needed to organise a{^)n^ate acaitemic integraticm, Neveithe- 
less, both his paims and support class teadier bdieved he could benefit 
from a greater degree of academic integration than hoA been offered at the 
time of observation, althou^, as his high Validation Index indicates, support 
class placement was generally conddeied his best (^^on. 

The two students with tl^ lowe^ total indies (Cases 26 and 73) were 
also considered by parents and staff to have benented ^ially from their 
placement in a suj^rt class. However, their opportunities for participation in 
integrated activities were even more limits tluui flie cases already discussed 
and their academic progress was only marginal (see Table 2). Case 76 
involved a student witii severe cerebral palsy, but with a normal level of 
intelligence. This student acquired ongoing access to sophisticated 
tedmology and 1:1 assi^ance for mc^t academic activities. Con^quoiUy, he 
was not comidered to be a serious caiKlidate for academic integr^n, even 
though it could be argued that Ik could benefit more from attending 
discussion-based lessons such as social studies than tolcen and inappropriate 
participation in craft Interactions with children in his nei^bourhood were 
also inhibited both by the severity of his physical ctmdition and the distance 
of the P unit from his home. In the ca^ of this student, the move from 
special school had neither reduced his travelling time nor given him access to 
a more "local" school. However, once mainstream staff see the value of his 
inclusion in grade-appropriate lessons, support class placement will be 
doubtless seen as a better option to spedal school by his parents and teacher. 

In Case 73, on the other hand, tlw stwtent's limitati(ms stemmed from the 
fact that a mild-moderate degree of cerebral palsy was combined with a 
moderate intellectual disability. The latter considerably reduced her 
opportunities for academic integration (ItKlex = 53%) as aj^ropriate support 
was not available. Moreover, her intellectual disability also limited social 
interactions with her peers from regular classes. Furthermore, her academic 
needs were probably not as well address^ in a P class as they would have 
been in an IM or 10 class, since units for the physically disabled are not 
necessarily suitable for children with a moderate degree of intellectual 
disability. This placement dissatisfaction is reflected in the rather low 
Validation Index of 75 and in a general decision to send the student to the 
local special school for his high school education. For such smdents. a 
blurring of the present categorical distinction between P and IM/IO classes 
could prove b^flcial so that services in sui^it classes could be match«I to 
individual physical and educational needs. These services should be carried 
through to high school level so that such students have an alternative to a 
special school for their secondary education. 
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Stmunay 

Des{^te the divcraty of their problems, all 5 students were considered to 
have bojefited to some degree from a period of placement in a suR»rt class 
(P) For some, these classes are providing the opportunity for progression into 
regular classes, while still giving pupils and class teachers back-up support 
from the unit staff on site at the local school. For others, whose physical 
limiutions make full-time mainstrcaming a more elusive prospect, the 
support classes, nevertheless, piovide far more q>portuniiies for social 
integration with non-disabled peers, particulaily where such activities arc 
planned and monitored rather than being left to chance. In addition, 
participation in grade-appropriate aural lessons in the mainstream would 
provide educational oRwrhmitics that may be denied to competent students 
in special schools. However, tte current practice of integrating support class 
students in non-academic lessons, such as craft (rather than in social science, 
for example), lend only to exacerbate their ptfiysical difficulties without 
exposing them to valuable academic content For those with an intellectual as 
well as physical disability, the provision of appropriate curricula and the use 
of specialised teaching techniques are as important as the provision of 
therapy services if these students arc also to benefit from placement in 
support classes. 

Although ongoing access to therapy services is necessary for many 
students with physical disabilities, this must be balanced by the provision of 
adequate instructional time if they are not to become educationally 
disadvantaged. Hence, carefully planned timetablmg of therapy sessions is 
essential to ensure minimal disruption to academic woilc. Furthennorc, it is 
also necessary for therapy staff to consult within tlw mainstream in order to 
maximise both social and academic interactiwi. 

Another issue highlighted by these case studies is the need for 
appropriate support staff to students who are partially mainstreamed for 
academic subjects. Even when of average or above average intelligence, 
these students often function below grade level in basic subjects. 
Unnecessary strain is placed both on teacher and student if such assistance is 
not provided— either by an appn^riately qualified support teacl^r (learning 
difficulties) or by the aaff from the support class (if they have the necessary 
expertise in special education). One of the major advantages of specialised 
staff attached to units is that they can provide support not only to support 
class children within the mainstream but also to those regular pupils who arc 
having academic or social difficulties. This role is easier to implement, 
perhaps, when the executive teacher in charge of the unit comes from the 
regular school staff (as seen on one site), rather than from the unit staff, who 
must first gain credibility within the regular school. In addition, as in all 
mainstrcaming situations, a strong commitment by total school staff to the 
concept and practice of integration is vital and should be one of the 
preiequisitcs for locating a special support unit on the site of a regular school. 
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Furthermore, if support classes are to function cffccUvcly, they should not be 
located in places too distaitt from the homes of their clients. 

Resutt$-Students with Mild Intellechial DteabitiKes OM ckxsses) 

The majority of children with mild intellectual disabilities in NSW are in 
regular classes. A pn>ix>rtion, however, are referred for sj^cial class 
placement, traditionally at about Grade 3 level, although transfers from 
Grade 2 arc also being undcrtakCT. Ttesc referrals tend to be those children 
who fall within the mild range of intellectual disability and who arc not 
progressing in the regular class. Typically, many students enter IM classes as 
non-rcsulers or with only minimal competencies in reading and maths, and 
some may also be deficient in ^ial skills. 

IM classes have a maximum of 18 students who may be drawn from a 
number of schools in the "catchment" area. Not all teachers of IM classes 
have training in Special Education and, generally, no teacher aide support is 
available (althou^i, some classes make good use of volunteers) For some 
students, an IM pigment may be viewed as an opportunity for an intensive 
"catch up" period so that they may return to a regular class better equipped to 
"cope". For many others, however, the placement may be long-tcnn and, 
|x;riiaps, continue into high sclwol . 

Of the five students from support classes (IM) who were included in 
Stage 2, two were from country regions and three from the metropolitan 
regions. Descriptive data for these students are presented in Table 3. 

The needs of three of these smdcnts (Cases 34, 49 and 68) appear to have 
been well-served by placement in an IM class (refer Table 3): all three are 
considered to be making satisfactory progress in all areas — and to be 
participating in a wide range of integrated activities. This success is reflected 
in a very high Validation Index for each of the three, indicating general 
agreement as to the present appropriateness of the placement and its 
cominuation. Case 69 represents the o?ii' unsuccessful placement in the 
sample, while in Case 3, a low Validation Index indicates he would be more 
appropriately accommodated elsewhere. 

The most effective IM placement in this small sample is clearly Case 68. 
Although the teacher in this class was well above the average in the use of a 
highly structured approach to leaching, the most striking factor is her very 
high score in terms of classroom management techniques (98%) compared 
with a mean score of 52% for all IM teachers in the sample. Analysis of the 
more detailed case study data suggests that this difference does not reflect 
different student characteristics but rather the impact of a particulariy highly 
skilled and trained teacher. 

Another factor which appeared to contribute to the very effective social 
integration of this student was the fact that the class was largely "school 
based": almost all the students in the class came from the "host" school itself 
and. thus, were always considered very much part of the school community. 
In addition, the teacher (who was the executive teacher, with responsibility 
for three other support classes) had a very high level of credibility within the 
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Table 3. Summary Percentage Daia on Stuctents in Support Classes — IM Units 



Case No. 


Academk; 
Iniegradon 
Index 


Social 
Integration 
Index 


Integrated 
Activities 


Index of 
Successful 
Placement 


Validation 
Index 


Structured 
Teaching 
Style 


f »ss 
Manage- 
ment 


Resmroe 
Suppoit 


3I 


83 


80 


77 


80 


70 


74 


22 


38 


34 


78 


75 


83 


79 


95 


85 


47 


25 


49 


82 


88 


78 


83 


100 


52 


59 


35 


68 


98 


97 


85 


93 


95 


SI 


98 


60 


&P- 


73 


68 


57 


66 


55 


63 


34 


35 


MEAN (/»=5) 


82.8 


81.6 


76.0 


79.8 


83.0 


71.0 


52.0 


38.8 



^ Anomalous placement 
^Unsuccessful placemcii . 
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sdiool, as a whole, aiKl tad woiked 1^ Vo increa^ both the awaiene^ an! 
acceptasKie of tl» whole schmd of students with dis^ities. Her high 
ciediHlity extended also to Regional level, where she had made major 
cootritwtifuis to staff developmem in tte area of integratiCHi. 

The success of Case 68 may be contrasted with Case 69, where the class 
had only beoi estaldished for one and a half years and all the students came 
frran otl^r scIkjoIs. Ttiis te^^r believed that both she aiKl ha students were 
only maiiginally accepted at the school and she had not been given any 
oj^rtunities (as yet) to become involved in wider duties within tl% school. 
The children within the class tended to i^ay mainly with eadi otl^r. Tt^ir 
isolati(m was accentuated by the location of tl^ir cIassiXK>m — on its own, in 
an older wing of iha school — and by the lack of a carefully planned 
int^ration program. Hie only student to be integrated for acadranic subjects 
was the target student who attended a small reading group in the resource 
room with children from a regular Grade 5 class. Although all members of 
the class attended integrated spotting activities at their appropriate grade 
levels, the regular teachers observed in charge of tl^se sessions did not 
^^ar to know how to oisure meaningful paitidi^tion by tlK IM students. 

The taiget child in this class, an 1 1 -year-old with Down Syndrome, had 
spem time in both regular and special classes since commoicing sctv>o\. In 

year prior to the study, he had been succ^fully placed in a regular Grade 
4, with some support from a support te»:her (learning difficulties) in the area 
of reading. After the first few weeks in Grade 5, however, he had been 
returned to the IM da^. Hie reas(Mis given by the school (and coniinned by 
both the school counsellor and the child's mother) were that: (a) the class 
sizes were much bigger than in t}% previous year, (b) the teacher had high 
acadonic expectatirais for tl% and bdiev^ that the placonent of a diild 
with Down Syndrome in that class was injq>propriate; and (c) no special 
funds wens available to support his integration. 

All sdK>oI personi^, tl^refore, believed that tl% IM class was the best 
solution under the present conditions and the diild, himself, expressed 
satisfaction vnth thai class. He continued to atteiKl a small reding group with 
children from the regular class, taught by the support teacher Ocaming 
difficulties) as his reading age (being dose to his chronological age) placed 
him well above the other students in the IM class. 

The data on this student suggest, however, that the IM class was not 
meeting either his academic or social needs very effectively. Although the 
target student's progress in ac^emic areas was somewhat greater than in 
other areas, this ai^ared to be limited by a high level of total dass off-task 
behaviour, aa:entuated by the teadwr's inability to manage severe children 
who displayed difficult (and, at tim^, even bizarre) behaviours. With the 
exception of tt» support dass teacher, all persons involved with this child's 
education recommfaided that 1^, therefore, be returt^ to a mainstream class 
as som as possible. The school staff, however, believed that, in view of the 
large class size, this would not be possible unless additional resources were 
available to support that i^acement Negotiatioris were underway with the 
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Regional Integration Officer but the eligibility of the school for additional 
suf^rt for this placement was not clear. 

In Case 3. questions were also being raised concerning the most 
apim>piiate class placement. Although this student appeared to be making 
satisfffirtcnry inogr^ and was well integral in a numb^ of »>cial i^vit^s, 
his teacher believed thm he wrold benefit from spending more time in a 
regular class, pii(»- to his progression to hi^ sdiool in 1989. Both the leacher 
ai^ {»iiK^I^ r»x)mmended that this ^udent be trai^erred to a regular class 
on his enrolmoit hi high Khool in the following year. 

Case 34 is interesting, in that this student had moved to a sut^rt class 
only at the beginning of the year and had been included in the Stage 1 Study 
as a roainstreamed student. transfer had been arranged because (a) the 
student had not been coping with an (unmodiii^) third grade curriculum, (b) 
the teacher did not have the skills to provide an ^ropiiate cuirioilum for 
the student, and (c) lU) in-dass sui^rt was avaiM>le from eit!%r within the 
school or fix>m the Region. Although ^me prol^ems were evident in his 
present IM class because it included ^veial children with behavioural 
problems, the academic needs of this student did appesx to be better catered 
for in the IM class than in an (unsup^rted) mainstream placement When 
appropriate suj^rt is not provide to an ii^xperiemxd regular teadier, then 
the modified curriculum and greater individualisation wluch can be provided 
in a smaller support class appears vo be more advantageous for a child with 
intellectual disabilities. 

SummcBY 

Although four of the five students sampled from IM classes were generally 
considered to be making s?'isfa<^ry progress in most areas, these data cast 
some douU on current i jHcy regardii^ IM classes. Ttye iiKlusicm of students 
with behavioural fHoblems in a cLdSS of 15-18 students with a wide range of 
acadmic need% coupled with no additional support, creates a generally 
str^ful situation for ^dents. Maximal effec^vens^ uiKier ttese conditions 
^;>pears to be possible CHily through the provisicm of a very hi^y tr^ned and 
experieiK:ed teacl^. For most teacters, even with special educ^on training, 
a higher level of suj^it and a more rigid $ele(^on procedure (to eliminate 
students with severe behaviour problems) is necessary to ensure a more 
educationally effective IM class. Furthermore, social integration of these 
students can be enhanced when: (a) classes are located in their own 
neighbourhood school; (b) the class and teacher are ac(^ted fully by the 
other school staff and students as an 'integral" part of the school; arid (c) 
integrated activities are carefully planned and monitored to ensure maximum 
I^cipati(m by, and benefit to, the IM student. 

The lack of {^ropriate acad^ic suppcHt to students from IM elates 
who are being paitially or fully mainstreams! is a constraining factor in 
returning an IM student to the regular dass. The IM teacher, who already has 
a very demanding role in meeting the diverse needs of the rest of the dass, is 
unlikely to be able to offer much direct sui^rt, herself, unless all of her 
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students are being mainsueamed and, thus, additional resources may be 
necessary. 

While the teachers in this sample of IM classes teiuied to use structured 
teaching strategies to much the same extent as those in the sample of lO 
classes, there was a significant difference in their "dassioom management" 
scores (see TaWe 4). With one nouble exception (Case 68), these ^eachers 
scored well below the 10 teachers in this area. This difference does not 
appear to '^flect a difference in training as 80% of both groups had 
qualifications in special education (usually at postgraduate level) but rather 
tlw class population and ecology; the larger size of the IM classes (15-18 
cwnpaied with 6-9), the absCTce of tcadier aide support and the presence of 
chUdien with behavioural problems in the IM classes who need specific 
mana^ment strategies. 

Resutts-SHidents wtth Moderate Intellecf ual DisobWies 

The number of support classes for students with moderate intellectual 
disabilities (10) has expanded rapidly in NSW in recott years, so that there 
are now a total of 57 cla^s across the state. Many of the children in these 
classes have moved from ^ial xhooU while, in some cases, whole classes, 
or even sdiools, have been reloc^ to 10 classes in regular schools. A small 
proportion of the childrra! in these classes have been referred for placement 
from the regular stream, while many others have been enrolled in an 10 class 
from school commencement. 

Teachers of 10 classes sec these as having a dual role: (a) as an 
"intermediate" position for some children who may ultimately be fully 
mainstrcamcd; and, more commonly (b) as a better long-term alternative for 
many students who would otherwise have attended a segregated special 

SCtKX}l* 

Ten students from 10 classes in both metropolitan and county regions 
were included in the sample. Summary data for the group is presented in 
Table 4. 

The general success of U^sc placements can be seen from the results 
presented in TaWe 4. ^ 

In the first place, 10 classes appear to be meeting the special academic 
needs of most of tiieir students, as demonstrated by a high mean Index of 
Academic Progress. Only two of tiie ten children (Cases 29 and 72) were 
failing to make satisfactory academic progress, while the progress of a third 
child (Case 89) was somewhat more marginal. As a group, tiiese children 
were also making satisfactory progress in the social/emotional area, as 
evidenced by a mean Social Index of 79.4%. Once again, how^vrr. there was 
a high degree of variability, with two childrwi (Cases 67 oiia /2) making 
somewhat less than satisfactory progress in this area, while Uie progress of 
tiiree more (Cases 2, 90 and 91) could be considered marginal. The third 
index, measuring participation in integrated activities, also shows a high 
degree of variability— witii fourshidents receiving scores of over 80 and two 
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Table 4. Summary Percentage Data on Students in Sunx)rt Classes — 10 Units 



Case No. 


Academic 


Social 


Int^rated 


Index of 


Validation 


ORS Scores 


Resource 






ImegraUon 


Activities 


Successful 


Index 


StnKTture 


Class 


Support 




Index 


Index 




Placement 






Management 




2 


88 


77 


73 


7f 


100 


7o 


lb 


65 




68 


80 


82 


77 


lOO 


50 


89 


75 


65 


93 


92 


88 


91 


90 


MA 




NA 


67* 


82 


65 


82 


76 


100 


100 


98 


55 


10 


97 


90 


60 


82 


95 


94 


100 


73 


71 


93 


88 


78 


87 


95 


81 


94 


83 


72^.2 


65 


62 


72 


66 


100 


70 


94 


55 


89 


77 


88 


79 


78 


100 


57 


88 


88 


90 


95 


77 


52 


74 


93 


68 


76 


85 


91 1 


98 


75 


82 


85 


100 


72 


87 


85 


MEAN (n==10) 


85.6 


79.4 


73.9 


79.5 


97.3 


74.43 


89.l3 


73.8 



^Previous enrolment: Spxial school 
^Anomalous {dement 
^ExcIiKling Case 65 
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only 60 or below. On average, however, these children appear to be 
{»iticipating in int^rated a(^vities to much the same extoit as children in 
IM clakes CTaUe 3) and scHnewhat moit often than cMldrm in P dasses (see 
Table 2). 

The mo^ striking feature of the data in Table 4 is that, despite the 
variations in ^ amount of academic and ^al piogim evident for these 
students in 10 classes and their varying amounts of paiticipation in integrated 
activities, all students received a Validation Index of over 90%, indicating 
that, without exception, those associated with e^h of these children believed 
that their placement in an 10 class was appn^riate aiKl should continue. 

Academic progress 

The very satisf^tory academic progr^s of most of these studeius a^^ars 
likely to reflect three factors: (a) The provision of an appropriate academic 
program in all clasps: (b) a (generally) high allocaticm of time to basic 
academic subject; and (c) the use of highly structured teadiing strategies by 
most teachers. 

Very few of these students were integr^ed for ac^iemic subjects as. in 
general, they were performing two to three grade levels (or more) below their 
same age peers and no support (except that which the 10 teacher could 
provide) was available to assist with their irttegration in these areas. Only in 
one class (Case 67) were there regular oi^rtunities for %:ademic integration 
provided for lO class members. It is worth noting, however, that this was a 
junior 10 class, so the children were being integrated imo infants classes. 
Moreover, the target child (who was one of the lowest functioning, in 
acj»lemic terms) was not able to participate in such activities. 

The degree of serial acceptance^rogress of these students aj^ars to be 
related, to some extent, to their previous class placemcm. Four of the ten 
students had been transferred relatively recently from special sc1k)o1s (in 
three cases because of a gei^ral transfer of the whole class) and of those, 
three were making somewhat less than satisfactory progress in the 
social/emotional domain. This situation may possibly reflect two factors: (a) 
the relative recency of their transfer from a special school where more 
deviation in social behaviour is generally tolerated; and/or (b) a greater 
degree of intellectual disability in those children who are initially enrolled in 
spedal schools, as opposed to those wtu> are eiuolled directly into a support 
class at kindergarten level. Although rK> psydK>metric data are available, case 
study data on three of these four children indicate a relatively low functional 
level, suggesting that their intellectual disability probably placed them 
towards the lower end of the moderate range. 

Althou^ few of the 10 children had contact with scIkx>\ friends out of 
school hours, most were observed to interact appropriately with other 
children in the playground. Most often, they would choose to play with their 
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friends from their own class, hut a (smaller) number of appropriate 
interactions were al»> observed with children from regular classes and very 
few instances of teasing or outright rejection were reported. In one case 
(Case 29), l^cause of the physical smallness and immaturity of the target 
child, there tended to be an element of "mothering" from childrui wto 
deariy under^im^ed tl» target diild's age. In one otter ca^ (Case 72), the 
tar^t child was observed to m aggresdvely towards some of the regular 
children ami tlus behaviour did ^id to lead to rejection by hat regular peers. 
Programs to encourage appro^Hiate behaviour, both for regular and unit 
children, need to be establidied to eidian(% a^roimate ^al interaction. 

One problem commented on by a number of the lO class teadiers was 
that their students were fr^uently "lost*' and botnA in the totally unstrucmred 
playground situation. The provisicm of various piec^ of «iui{»nem (ddj^ing 
ropes, hoops, balls) gei»nilly agisted in the eiKouragement of a{:^i»1atc 
playgrouiKl behaviour. Very often, Iwwever, »ich items were iK)t allociued as 
a matter of course to all studous, so the 10 teacher would have to provide 
mil things directly for her stud^its. 

IntcQfotBd activffies 

While all ^dents paiticii^ted, to some degree, in imegrated social activities, 
only two of the students (Cases 65 and 89) participated in integrated 
academic activities on a regular basis. In most ottei case sQidies. this lack of 
integration was generally considered appropriate in view of the difficulties of 
providing an appropriate academic program for 10 students within the 
regular class. In three cases (Cases 70, 71 and 90), however, it appeared that 
the students could have benefited ac^emically from some participation in 
integrate classes, as their ac^emic progress was reasonably high. In some 
schools, integrated activities did not go beyoivl playground interaction and 
participation in whole sch(»)l excursions and assemblies, while in others a 
variety of integrated activities were carefully planned and implemented. 
These included integration with aiwther (age-ai^ropriate) class on a regular 
weekly basis for classes such as sport, craft and music, and on a daily basis 
for activities such as fitiKss. In some classes, successful programs of reverse 
integration were also being implemented. For example, in one class (Case 
67). two children from the 10 class who spent several periods each day in 
two regular classes were replaced by a child from their host class who could 
benefit from some time in the lO class. In two other schtK)ls (Cases 72 and 
S9), older children came into the 10 classnx)m on a regular basis to act as 
peer tutors while in one of these schools (Case 89), a "buddy** system was 
also proving very effective in increasing playground interaction. There is 
evidence from relevant questionnaire data that support class teachers with 
good credibility within the regular sduwl are able to achieve a greater degree 
of both academic integration and reverse integration between support class 
and regular school. 
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OvenOl, most of the lO dasses appeared to be reasonably wcH provi'led with 
r^uice sinx)rt in the fonn of personnel, as most had t^cccss to an aide on, 
at least, a lalf-time baas. This resource allocation, however, is based on class 
type, rather thai need. White scsne classes were more than adequately served 
by a half-time aide, for others tlwre ai^ieaied to be a need for more aide time. 
This was particularly tnie for classes such as those rcpreseited by Cases 67 
and 72 whose students came from very disadvantaged social backgrounds 
with a higher proportion of non-English speaking families. Such smdents 
tend to require very much more input in the area of both language and social 
skills training than students from a higher socioeconomic background. 
Moreover, acadeniic skills (such as number and reading) arc rarely reinforced 
at home so that progress in both academic and social areas lends to be 
slower. Classes with a high proportion of sudi children would clearly benefit 
from greater aide time to enable more imensive 1:1 leaching for these 
students* 

In tenns of physical resources, many 10 te«;hcrs stated that both initial 
establishment fuTKis and ongoing resource allocations were far too low to 
establish and maintain a well- equipped 10 class. Consequently, most 10 
classes could not compare with classes within a special school in terms of 
access to equipment and materials. For example, very few classes had a 
"wet" area or access to kitcten facilities for cooking lessons and, in many 
cases, teachers had supplemented their meagre allocation of play or leisure 
equipment with toys and games discarded by their own children. 

Summcffy 

The data from these ten case studies suggest that an 10 placement can be 
both appropriate and successful for a wide range of smdents who would 
otherwise have had little opportunity for mixing with "regular" students at 
school. The amount of integration experienced by the student does tend to 
vary from class to class, and appears to be associated not only with degree of 
disability but also with the degree of credibility within the regular school 
achieved by the support class teacher. While improvement in the quantity 
and quality of integrated activities should be a "whole-school" goal, it docs 
appear that an 10 placement is seen overwhelmingly within this sample as an 
effective alternative for a special sclw)l option 

Cor)cfu$ion$ 

In the case of children for whom the necessary range of resources is not 
available or who possess characteristics which make them unlikely to 
succeed in the mainstream (Center et al.. 1989) the support classes provide an 
obvious alternative to special schools. However, a number of issues have 
been identified in relation to the three types of classes studied. 

10 classes which usually comb'me small class size with optimal resources 
in the fonn of specialised teachers, an aide and a well strucmrcd curriculum, 
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ai^ar to be successful. Given the same intensity of resources, however, 
swne children from these classes could equally succeed in the mainstream. 
This issue is brought into focus by successful f^accments of sudi children in 
isolated schools. 

IM Clares seemed to be the least effective of the suK»rt classes studied 
since they often appear to combine a much larger class size with non- 
specialist teachers, no aides and excessive numbers of disruptive children. 
There are grounds, therefore, for reconsidering the roles and functions of IM 
classes, perhaps in the direction of making these resource rooms with a high 
level of pupil turnover and/or making use of tlK support class teacher as a 
suj^rt teacher to the school. In cases where a highly competent teacher was 
in charge, however, they seemed to possess some advantages over 
mainstream class placement with no support for children needing continual 
curriculum mmliflcatifML 

There arc some importam organisational issues also associated with the P 
class. More opportunities should be engineered for academic integration 
within the mainstrjam for selected physically disabled children. A fully 
mainstreamed chil J with a severe handicap in a country area illustrates the 
feasibility of such placements. (Cmer et al.. 1989) Oj^rtunities should also 
be provided for reciprocal visits with children in regular classes. In this 
regaid, the support teacher can play an important role by working with 
regular class teachers to support both physically disabled and regular children 
with difficulties within the mainstream. 

Another issue which the research team considered important was the 
blurring of roles among support units. Children in each type of unit may be m 
need of physical therapy as well as optimal educational strategies and should 
have access on the basis of need, rather than on disability classification. 

The factors that appear to comribute most to effective support class 
operation may be grouped under several headings: 

CIcesfCKton 

• Physical location: The class should not be isolated, but be adjacent to 
similar age peers. 

• Label: The name of the class should be similar to that of other classes 
(nof'^cial'inany way). 

• Curriculum: This should be individual, age-appropriate and broad 
including academic skiUs and social skills for selected children from low 
socio-economic areas. 

. Programming: Sufficient time should be aUocated to basic skiUs which 
should be apprDpriate to age/level of students. 

2L Teactmfacfors 

• Teachers should have an appropriate qualification in special education. 

• They should have experience in both regular and special education. 

• They should have high credibility with other staff. 
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• Tljey must have a high degree of involvement in (regular) school 
^vities. 

JL Seho^fact&s 

• Tlx principal sboul6 provide {wsitive supiK)rt, and display positive 
attitudes towaids the class, as well as having an understanding of special 
resource n^ds. He/sl« should also be flexible aiKl uf^ld the authority 
of the executive teacher. 

• Other staff should have positive attitudes towards disability. They should 
I»Dvide 'inoral" suj^rt and accei^ance of both teacher and students, as 
well as being i»epared to be flexiUe. 

• Resources need to be ^equate, aj^m^atc and flexible. 

• Suj^rt cli^ses ^ould not be j^aced in schools where numbers are 
declining but should be welcomed by both principal and staff as pan of 
nonnalisation policy. 

Provision of oj^rtunities for meaningful integration for support class 
^udents appear to be most smxessful when: 

• they are well planned, with ample consultation with regular teachers; 

• goals are clcariy delii^ated aid uiKler^(K>d (whether social or academic); 

• adequate sui^rt is available; 

• tl^y are age-apprc^riate and relevant to students involved; 

• they take account of students' specific strengths/weaknesses and 
likes/dislikes; and 

• they are continually monitored and evaluated. 
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Appendix 



(Total Score = 30) Maximum Score 

1 . Child's ac<demic progress (teacher rating) 3 

2. Child's academic progress (parent rating) 3 

3. Measured progress over lime— Maths 3 

4. Measured progress over time — Reading 3 

5. Ai^m^atoiess of curriculum 6 

6. Time spent on academic subjects 6 

7. Pupil tmic-on-task 6 



Socfal Index 

CTotal Score = 30) 

1 . Quid's social/emotional progre^ (teacher rating) 

2. Child 's social/emotional progress (parent rating) 

3. Peer ^(^ptance (sociogram/ot^rver rating) 

4. Peer acceiHance (teadier rating) 

5. Social progres during year (teacher rating) 

6. Qass behaviour (teacher r^g) 

7. Class bdiaviour (observer rating) 

8. Playground imeraction ((^rvcr rating) 

9. C(»ilact with cl^s frieiKls outside school 



tntegiated Activ9fes 

(Total Score = 30) Maximum Score 

1 . Degree of class integration Oocalion of class/ 

label of class) 3 

2. Whole class participaticm in school activities 3 

3. Access to all school areas (individual) 3 

4. Amount of academic integration (individual) 3 

5. Amount of social integration (individual) 3 

6. AK>ropriateness of academic integration (observer rating) 3 

7. Appropriateness of social integration (observer rating) 3 

8. Participation in general sdiool activities (individual) 3 

9. Contact with regular peers out of school 3 

10. Degree of support teacher participation in 

wider school activities 3 
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Maximum Score 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 



CHAPTER 5 



Support for Integroiion: Questioning the 
Efficacy of the Resource/Remedied Model 
of Sen^ice Delivery to Academically 
Handicapped Children 



BARRY A. FIELDS 
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While the resource/remedial teacher model of service delivery is 
widely used, the nature and quality of instruction employed by these teachers 
has not been the subject of much investigation. What litUe research there is 
on this topic suggests there arc some questions about the appropriateness and 
efficacy of the model. The study reported here looks in detail at how primary 
resource/remedial teachers organize and present reading instruction. The 
results raise a number of questions about the use of time and the general 
appioach to reading instruction of a sample of Australian resource/remedial 
teachers. 

The resource/remedial teacher model of instruction has been the 
dominant approach to special education service delivery for underachieving 
and learning disabled children in regular classrooms for over a decade. It is, 
quits rightly, regarded as the most critical support mechanism for integrated 
children with a mild academic handicap and their regular class teachers. 
Indeed, the availability of resource/remedial teacher support services is often 
a key lactor in the decision whether or not to integrate a child into a 
mainstream class. 
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While there have been caUs for change over the years, for example, the 
use of the resource/remedial teacher in the regular classroom (Bauwens, 
Hourcade, & Friend, 1989; CSolby & Gulliver. 1979; Jenkinson, 1989). Mid 
ihe cmrfiasis currcmly being given to consultation rather than direct teaching 
suppoit (Polsgrove & McNeU, 1989; West & Idol, 1987). the "puU mi or 
"withdrawal" mode of remedial instruction remains the primary 
organisational arrangement in most schools where resource/remedial tcachere 
arc employed. In this model, academicaUy handicapped children arc 
withdrawn from their regular class for periods of intensive instrucuon usually 
in the areas of reading and/or mathematics and most often in small groups. 

The rationale underlying remedial programs of this type is that the 
resource or remedial teacher can provide what the regular class teacher 
cannot, principaUy. more individual attention, and instructional methods and 
resources which are not normally used by, or avaUable to, teachers in general 
educaUoa Indeed, regular class te^rhers who have children with a dlsabihty 
in their class expect and rely heavily on resource/remedial teachers to 
provide individualized and intensely sinicturcd support instruction (Meyers, 
Gelzteiser.Yelidi,& Gallagher, 1990) 

While the efficacy of remedial services has some support m the literature 
(see Wiederholt, Hammill, & Brown, 1983 for a review) there arc rnany 
documented shortcomings whidi cast serious doubt on the capability of the 
resource/remedial model as it prcsenUy exists. The problems cited include 
the failure of classroom teachers to share responsibility for the target child 
(Ammcr, 1984), discontinuity between the learning and instmction that take 
place in the regular classroom and the resource/remedial room (KacsUc & 
Smith, 1982; Johnston, Allington, & Afferijach. 1985), inadequate 
communication between classroom and pull out teachers (Ammer, 1984; 
Johnston ct al., 1985), social stigma associated with puU-out programs 
iConroy, 1988), and reduced time on task (Allington, Stuetzel, Shake, & 
Lamarclic, 1986; Ysscldyke. Thuriow, Mecklenburg, & Gradcn, 1984). The 
limited academic progress made by children in puU-out programs has been 
reported in a number of studies (Epps & Tindall, 1987; Idol-Maeslas, 1983; 
Lcinhardl, Bickel, & PaUay. 1982; Polloway, 1984). Indeed, some 
researchers have found that the more Ume pupils spent in puU-out programs, 
the less they learn (Coulson ct al., 1977; Glass & Smith, 1977). 

While remedial programs are generally designed to increase the amount 
of instructional Ume in specific curriculum areas (e.g.. reading), studies of 
pull-out programs have shown that rarely is total instrucUonal time mcrcascd 
(Vanccko. Ames, & Archambault. 1980; Kimbrough & Hill, 1981). Part of 
ihc problem seems to lie in the loss of instrucUonal Ume due to transitions 
between Uic regular and pull-out settings. 

Alternatives to puU-out programs have faired lilUc better m reviews. The 
much touted "in-class" model of remedial instrucUon has not been found to 
guarantee remedial-regular program co-ordinaUon (Lee & Rowan, 1986). 
There is some evidence, in fact, Uiat in-class remedial services arc 
stnicturally idenUcal to pull-out programs (Slavin & Madden. 1989). 
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Despite the accumulation of evidence questioning the efficacy of pull-out 
lemedial services* however, the model continues to receive strong support as 
the major direct service model for children vnih a learning difRculty in 
mainstream education. What is perh^ evoi more interesting (or distuit^ng) 
is that regardless of the widespread use of pull-out programs very little is 
ki«>wn about tte nature of the instniction delivered in resource/remedial 
rooms. Having the service available seems to be evidence enough in the 
minds of some educators, that integration initiatives are receiving the back- 
up aiKl support they require. 

Much of the faith in remedial services that exisu in Australia and 
elsewhere stems from Uie belief that resource teachers have acquired 
curriculum and imtnictioiial kiwwlalge ami skills aptly suit»l to the needs of 
children with leandng problems (Smith & Richmond, 1988). In Australia, 
t^ause most resource teachers have been regular immary or secondary 
teact^rs, am) typically have be&ci Rectal for their suitability for training as 
special educators, the belief is that they are highly knowledgeable and 
<X)mpetent professicMials who exhibit an exemplary repertdre of instructional 
and managerial ^iUs. The extent to which resource teachers in Australia 
have these qualities has never seriously l^n the subject of investigation 
(Hayncs & Jenkins, 1986). 

HayiKS and Jenkins' (1986) study of instruction in 28 resource rooms 
provides some insight into the question of re^urce teacher instructional 
expertise. TI^ Timlings are disconcerting to say the least. Students were 
found to engage in reading activities at a level far less than one would have 
expected for a rem^al program. Noninstiucti(n^ time was high, there were 
inordinately large amounts of seatworic, and reding at^vities and methods 
varied little from what was employed in children's regular classrooms. 

In a smdy of Australian teachers Fields (1990) compared the responses of 
remedial and regular class teacl^rs to the as^ssmcnt and instructional needs 
of three handicappwd children. Cas»; descriptions were presented to the 
teachers in the fonn of short vigiwttcs. While the remedial teachers tended to 
lifferentiaic insimction based on the perceived needs of the three childrcn 
more so than the regular class te^crs, the general approach to insimction by 
both group' of teachers was tte same — a reliance on Whole Language 
teachin;; : , lemeat^l with phonics and vocabulary instruction, and to a 
lcsse» extern instruction in comprehensiwi skills. Rem^lial teachers showed 
much more knowledge of both formal (commercially available test 
instruments) and inforaial assesanem procedures but these lauer procedures 
were largely skills-based and not compatible with lh«; Whole Language 
approach to teaching. Despite indicating a reliance cn the Whole Language 
approach to instruction, none of the remedial teachers identified an 
assessment device or procedure which could be used diagnoslically (for 
program planning purposcs)or for the evaluation of learning (and 
inaniction). 

The picture of remedial instruction conveyed by the findings of the above 
studies is not one of quality inc'ruction. At best, the remedial teachers studied 
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provided similar instruction to that employed by their regular class 

colleagues. . . . . 

While the available evid«ice on resource/remedial teacher mstrucuwial 
practices is not encouraging, the paucity of even basic descriptive 
information on how resource teachers go about their woilc (Haynes & 
Jenkins, 1986) suggests that it would be premature to dismiss the 
contribution of these special educators to the work of regular education 
teachers and to the education of children with learning proWans. 

The investigation reported here was an attempt to provide a greater 
insight into and understanding of remedial teaching in pull-out programs. 
The particular focus of the investigation was on the Ktivity and academic 
task structures of imedial reading lessons and what this analysis can teU us 
about the quality of reading instruction for children with learning problems. 

Methodology 

Participants in the study were 28 state employed primary school resource 
tcachere. Nineteen taught in urban schools and the remainder were in niral 
centres throughout Queensland. The teachers woriced predominantly with 
low-performing children and those with a learning disability in non- 
categorical withdrawal situations. Seven teachers reported some use of 
remedial teaching directly in the regular classroom. The 28 resource teachers 
had aU completed or were near completing graduate studies in special 
education. 

Procedure 

All 28 teachers were observed teaching small group remedial reading classes 
on three separate occasions. Each lesson involved a different group of 
children. Observations were made by experienced teachers completing a 
course in research on teaching at the University College of Southern 

Queensland. ., w u • 

Observers recorded detailed notes on teacher and pupil behaviour 
focussing in particular on task and activity description. These notes were then 
used to constnjct a narrative record of the lesson. The 84 narrative records 
were subscquenUy used as the basis for analysing task and activity strocturcs. 

Lesson Activities. Using Doyle's definition, an activity was broadly 
defined as "... a segment of time in which participants are arranged in a 
specific fashion and communication follows an identifiable pattern" (Doyle, 
1990, p. 350). Doyle provides <ktailed information about the nature of le^n 
activities indicating that they can be defined in terais of their duration, the 
physical milieu and resources used, the responses expected of the children, 
and the content or subject matter which is the focus of the lesson. 

This view of icsson activities is not incompatible with the view taken by 
Haynes and Jenkins (1986) in their observaUonal study of resource teachers, 
and, as such, was used in this investigation. In the study by Haynes and 
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Jenkins (1986) reading activities were classified as direct or indirect Direct 
reading acUvities included all situations where the students were orally or 
sUendy reading print (letters, words, sentences and paragraphs), while 
indirect reding activities were reading-related activities that did not involve 
reading print (e.g., discussing a story, writing answers to questions about a 
story, listening to a i^ionics lesscm). 

Most classroom realing activities can be easily classified as cither direct 
or indirect. For example, a segment of oral reading turns would be 
categorised as a direct reading activity. It would have a defined duration, it 
would take place in the classroom, usually in a small group, with 
grade/abil'iy and interest approi»iatc reading material (most often readers) 
provided by the teadier. TTie children would be expected to read fluently and 
to cooperate with the teacher in the process of correcting errors in reading 
when they ooiurrcd. 

Lesson Tasks. Doyle's (1983) work on academic tasks guided the 
identification and analysis of tasks in this study. Tasks are similar to 
activities but focus more on the cognitive pn^csses students need to use to 
successfully complete their assigned work. According to Doyle and Carter 
(1984) tasks have three elements: (a) a goal or product (e.g., fluent oral 
reading of a story or passage frwn a SLory, completion of written answers to a 
series of comprehension questions); (b) a set of operations to produce the 
product (e.g., recalling factual information from a passage, writing a 
summary of a story); and (c) resources of "givens" (e.g, directions to 
complete an assignment, a model of the "finished" product (such as the 
teacher modelling the reading of a story and types of reading material). 

Doyle (1983) also distinguished four types of academic tasks based on 
the cognitive operations required to complete them. These tasks were: 
(a) memory tasks involving the recall, recognition, or reproduction of 
information previously encountered; (b) procedural or routine tasks 
requiring students to use a formula or predictable sequence of steps to 
generate an answer, (c) comprehension or understanding tasks necessitating 
such processes as relating ikjw information to similar, previously encountered 
infonnaiion, applying procedures to new problems, or choosing from several 
procedures one or more which would be applicable to the solution of a 
particular problem, and drawing inferences based on previously encountered 
infonnaiion; and (d) opinion tasks requiring a student to state a preference. 

The following procedure was applied to each narrative record. First, 
activities were marked (beginning and ending) and designated as direct or 
indirect; second, the approximate duration of each activity was calculated; 
third, the setting in which the activity took place was described, with 
attention to where in the classroom the teacher and students were, how many 
students were involved, types of materials used and aids employed; fourth, 
the subject matter of the activity was determined using the State Language 
Arts Curriculum Guide as a basis for designating the subject topic; and, fifth, 
the most frequently occurring lesson activities were further analysed for 
information about their task structures. The goal or product of each task was 
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determined as were the operations required to produce the product 
Information about the resources associated with the task not already 
determined through activity analysis was gathered. 

Each of the narrative records was analysed by two researchers. Using 
previously compiled narrative records for training, 92% agreement on lesson 
activities was achieved after eight hours of training. Eighty-five percent 
agreement on task stmmres was achieved after a further 5 hours of training. 

Results and Dtecusston 
Student md lesson charactef^tics 

The 84 lessons observed spanned aU primary school grades. With the 
exception of two composite remedial groups consisting of children from 
Grades 2 and 3, and Grades 3 and 4, all otter remedial groups were formed 
from children in single grade classes. Seven Grade 1, 20 Grade 2, 28 Grade 
3, eight Grade 4, nine Grade 5, six Grade 6, and four Grade 7 remedial 
classes were represented in the stady. The mean group size for remedial 
classes in the smdy was 3.95. aass size ranged from one to 12 and mean 
duration of remedial lessons was 32.6 minutes, with a range from 20 to 60 
minutes. 

Non-wacBng Instnjction actMtfes 

Three non-reading instmction categories were used in the study— writing, 
academic other and management From an average lesson of 32.6 minutes m 
duration, most students spent 4 minutes waiUng for instmction to begin or to 
recommence after an interruption or a change in acUvity. Academic acUvilics 
other than reading accounted for neariy 3 minutes in the average lesson. Most 
of the non-reading (academic other) activities were language related and 
included writing summaries or stories, spelling driUs, Ubrary research skills, 
and discussion of information aimed at arousing children's interest in the 
topic of the lesson and/or inputting infomiation to develop children's pnor 
knowledge relevant to the subject matter of the material to be used in the 
lesson. It should be noted that in the context of Whole Language reading 
instruction these activities would be regarded as an integral part of the 
learning to read process and could arguably be counted as reading tasks. 
Management occupied 5.3 minutes of the average lesson with most of this 
related to setting up and changing activities (coUecting materials, moving to 
a specified part of the classroom, giving directions, and getting students 
started on their activities). Very little behaviour management (discipline) was 
observed in the 84 lessons. In all, non reading activities accounted for 12 
minutes of the average lesson or 37.5% of class time. 

Heading bisltucnon 

Direct reading activities accounted for 8.« minutes (26.9%) of the average 
lesson. This compares with 25% repotted by Haynes and Jenkins (1986). It 
must be remembered, Iiowcver, that Haynes and Jenkins used the student as 
the focus of observaUon and the 25% reported in their study was a measure 
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of actual oigagement in direct reading. In th'^ study «:tivities were the focus 
of observation atvl amiyas, md while 8.8 minutes of the average lossxm was 
assigned to direct reading, student engagement in this activity would 
tyj^cally be less thai ti» alIocat»l time (^ived« even in dassrooms where 
ddldren were generally attentive and cooperative. 

Oral reading was the (tominant direa reading activity consuming 5.2 
minutes of tte average I^snl Iroleed, oral reading (generally in the form of 
reading turns around tl» gnmp) was the mo^ frequently employed activity 
across both direct ami iiKlire«^ reeling ta^. Silent reeling acxounted for just 
2 minutes of the average allocated time for tl^ le^n. 

Indirect reading activities t(x>k 11.73 minutes of the average remedial 
lesson. Five minutes were spem in talking abcHit reading material (words, 
sentences, or paragrai^) Approximately four minutes (13.2%) was devoted 
to reading related activiti^ sudi as vocabulary tmilding, %nten(% completion 
exercises, and writing answers to ctMnprel^nsion questions. Just 1.7 minutes 
(5.3%) of the average lesson involve student's listening to reading (mostly 
by tl« teadier). Had U» studeitt been the unit of analysis this figure would 
undoubtedly have been hi^r as students other than t}u>se reading in oral 
reading turns would, potet^ally, have been ccxled as listming. 

The presem study found a greater use of indirect reading activities, 
particulariy talking about reading material, then was reported in the study by 
Haynes and Jenkins (1986). In that study, indirect reading accounted for 19% 
of student engaged time. This would a^Jear to be a fmoT related to the 
general orientation of the teachers in the study reported here to Whole 
Language instruction where group discussion about what was read (or about 
to be read) is a key feature of this approach to reading instruction. In 
addition, the Haynes and Jenkins (1986) study included resource teachers 
who employed commercial Direa Instruction programs where direct, not 
irKlirect reading dominates reading instruction. 

BeacSng acHvHies 

The mean number of reading aoivities per lesson was 3.8 with a range of one 
to nine. The major distinguishing features of reading activities in the study 
were context and the type of and teacher behaviour dictated by the 
activity. The duration of activities varied considerably even within the same 
type of activity. In virtually all cases the activity took place (setting) in the 
resource room around the children's desks or in front of the blackboard, in a 
withdrawal toom off the regular classroom, or Oess commonly) in a comer of 
the regular classroom. Props or material used in the activities included 
refers, flashcards and woricshects, commercial and teacher-made games, 
blackboard assignments, and the use of large sheets of paper spread over an 
easel or portable blackboard. Audio-visual equipment such as tape recorders, 
videos, language masters, were infrequently us^. In only one lesson was a 
microcomputer used and then just for one student. 

Activities related to oral and silent reading, word recognition skills 
(including phonics and sight vocabulary), ccmprehcnsion skills and listening. 
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made up 87.3% of aU lesson activities focussed on reading. Sight vocabulary 
exercises accounted for 70 022%) of the lesson activities. These exercises 
were presented primarily as either flashcard tasks or as written assignmaits 
involving woid completion and wonJ recognition. Phonics activiUcs were 
common, being evident in 56 (17.8%) of the lesson activities of the resource 
teachers. 

An interesting feature of the remedial teaching observed in the study was 
the fiequent use of games as the medium of instruction in vocabulary and 
dionics. Of the 126 vocabulary and phonics activities observed across the 84 
lessons 43 (34.1%) were presented as games using commercial or teacher 

made material. , . . ^ , 

Comprehension and comprehension related activiues accounted for 62 
(19.7%) of aU activities. Comprclwnsion tasks involving writing answers to 
questions based on a passage featured minimally in the lessons of the 28 
resource teachers. Oral comprehension (where questions were presented and 
answered orally) was the dominant comprehension activity. 

In this study comprehension skills were oftrai taught and . ;ted in the 
context of group discussion arel group problem solving typical of the 
reciprocal teaching strategy md strategies employed in Whole Language 
reading instruction. Group discussion focussed predominantly on selections 
of children's litcramrc (mosUy fiction) and invariably involved a sequence of 
steps including a discussion of related background infonnation to the story, 
and prediction of what the story might be about. This was typically followed 
by the children and the teacher taking turns at reading segments of the story. 
The meaning of the text would be the focus of attention next as would the 
author's craft and strategies for reading for meaning and overcoming blocks 
to understanding, the conventions of language (such as phonics, grammar, 
punctuation, spelling) would be introduced, reviewed, or reinforced at this 
time, in context and as the opportunity arose in the material being read. The 
smdents would at sometime be asked to make an active response to what was 
read through producing written summaries or different versions of the story, 
constructing a story map, producing a retrieval chart, pcrfonning a play 
based on the story, etc. The responses of the children, including their 
reactions to and feelings about events in the storj', characters, etc., would be 
elicited throughout and shared with class mates and the teacher- 
It was clear that many teachers were developing their lessons around this 
or a similar sequence of steps, although the results were never quite as 
orderiy or as complete as just depicted. Adjustments to the sequence were 
made because of time constraints and not uncommonly because of litUe or 
waning student interest. Indeed, there were no instances where aU of the steps 
indicated above were covered in one lesson. References to eariier and later 
lessons suggest that there was little if any follow-up on the stories introduced 
in any given lesson. It would appear from the 84 lessons observed that most 
attention was given to predicting, reading, wonl attack, and seeking meaning 
from the text. Creative responses to the text were not evident to any reat 
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extent, and Utde time was sg&H on sharing either oral or written responses to 
the text 

Acodem/c task ^Tucfum ofrecxSng aciMHes 

Thiee broad reading activities accounted for 70% of all direct and indirect 
reading activities in the lessons of the 28 tead^. These were oral reading 
turns, talking about what had been real (indirect oral), and written activities 
associated with vocabulary development, factual and inferential 
cofflpiehension. These three activities were further analysed for the nature of 
their academic task structure. The particular focus of the analysis was on task 
imxlucts, operations aiKl r^CHirces. 

While oral reading serves many purposes, tte product expected of 
cHldien in most primary grades is fluent, responsive readbig. To achieve this 
the student would need to have acquiml and be able to use (operations) a 
grade level appropriate sight vocabulary and a variety of grade level 
appropriate word attack skills. In addition, knowledge and skill in correct 
prtMiunciation and enunciation, and the awareness of when and how to vary 
tone, pitch, and volume is critical. Rnally, an appropriate if not creative 
interpretation of the passage is expected, along with the avoidance of 
distracting mannerisms. The resources used in most oral reading activities 
were high interest readers matched in readability level to the children's 
reading ability. 

While oral reading was, in most lessons where it occurred, introduced in 
the broad context of reading age appropriate, high interest children's 
literature (and therefore developing an ai^reciation of oral language and 
liteiatuie) the primary focus of teacher reactions to children's reading during 
and following oral reading turns vvas evaluative. It appeared that children 
engaged in regular oral reading activities and these were used by the teachers 
as a source of information about the child's progress in reading. Problems 
encountered were the basis for teaching, or in most cases, the re-teaching of 
skills and strategies for word att%k and comprel^isioa 

While a detailed analysis of teacher-pupil interaction is not possible 
through narrative records, the information provided on how teachers 
responded to reading breakdowns is infonnativc. The most common strategy 
was to have the child continue to read to the end of the sentence then to go 
back to the word or part of the sentence which caused difficulty and. using 
the whole context of the sentence and story, to guess what the word might be 
and/or might mean. When this approach did not woric, other children were 
ask^ to suggest what it mi^ be. 

The opportunity existed for children to engage in problem solving/ 
strategy deploymem processes during oral reading activities but there was 
little evidence of this occurring in the narrative record data. Much of the 
cognitive activity employed by the children during oral reading involved 
activating ah^y acquired skills and prior knowledge. 

The written exercises in the lessons of the resource teachers observed 
invoWed a variety of activities, but the dominant activity entailed games 
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where words were ratmiucted e.g., using an initial digraph sudi as **wh" or 
'*th'* or yf/hdK words were sel^^ted from a list of possible corvea alternatives, 
or identified as in a cloze exercise. In viitually all iistam^ tl» product 
existed from these exerci^s was correct word recognition. In many 
instances of this activity the students were not required to say the word 
constructed or identified. 

The resources availaUe to the studems were the game materials (e.g., 
board games, card games, ptKmics wt^ds). The operation involved {q^)eared 
to be little more than the acdvatioi of existing si^ vocabulary knowledge 
and the use of acquire! word recognitira ^dUs. a(^vities iwre often 
comjdeted in {»irs or anall groups while the teacter was com^trating his or 
her attention on (me other imid«u, fietpiaitly tistoiing to a diild re»i aloud. 
There was often minimal tead^r feedl^^ on tl» childrrai's written ^vities 
and while many were "self-con^^ting" tht fe&SMs. provided here was little 
more than knowledge of the a)rrednf^ of a response, how many "points" 
were a^nmiulated. or ytho was t}% winner of the game. 

Activities involving talking about what had been read provided 
considerable oj^rtunity for teadiers to emi^iasize many important reading 
and c<nnprehension skills. While these activities were dominated by the 
teacher questioning pupil responding ii^ructional fonnat (recitation) they 
did often allow for a comi»eh^ve coverage of tlK texts read 

The products of this activity were varied. Generally, children had to 
demonstrate a recall of ^ry sequence aiKl details, an ai^reciation of the 
motive and feelings of the central duuacters, and an uivlerstanding of iww 
and unfamiliar text vocabukry and c(n»:epts. 

The operations invdved were as varied as t]» products called for. 
Considerable time was devot«l to eliciting children's recall (prior 
knowledge). Students were pericxiically asked to draw inferences from the 
infonnation in the passages read t»it most mtention was given to information 
about the mitral characters in the story (most reading material was nanative 
rather than expository), personal reactions to events in the story, and the 
interest stimulated by the story. Qarification of unkiwwn words, difficult 
concepts, and misunderstandings received only minor attention and in 
general these interactions were initiated by the teacher rather than the 
students. At this point students were prompted to use various word 
itcognition strate^es considered to already be in the diildren's repertoire of 
problem wiving strategies. Other jnoblems were solved by calling upon 
volunteers from tl« group (**W1k) knows tlw answer?" "Who can help?*") or 
being provided with tl^ solution by the tether. 

In this type of activity the resources employed were the stimulus reading 
materials^ books, excerjMs from books and teacher handouts (photocopied 
stories). In only a few instances did the teacher use the blackboard to 
summarise resiwnses, or to organise thoughts around such things as the 
theme of the passage, actions or motives of the characters or i^ot 
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SumfTKny and Conclusion 

The study reported here aimed to expand the meagre knowledge base on how 
i^sourceAemedial teachers teach in puUout remedial settings. The 
investigation focussed on reading instruction, and in particular, on lesson 
activity and academic task structures using a conceptual framcwoik 
devek^ by Doyle (1983). . ^ . r a 

Many of the findings of the study were in line with smiilariy focussed 
investigations conducts! eaiiier by Fields (1990) and Haynes and Jenkins 
(1986) and are supportive of a growing concern about the efficacy of 
withdrawal modeU of remedial instruction and their utility as a support 
mechanism for integration. Of particular concern in this smdy was the 

following: , , » ^ r>n 

1. Umited aUocated time for remedial instniction. typically about 30 

minutes per lesson, and for most children 0>ascd on available information) 

about 2-3 lessons per week. 

± Large amount of non-instructional time in remedial lessons 

(transition and wait time and time needed for management). About a third of 

avaUable lesson Umc is consumed by these on non instnictional activities and 

Dcriods. 

3 Comparatively litUe time devoted to direct reading activities 
compared to indirect reading acUvities. Direct reading activities have been 
shown to have a far stronger relationship to reading achievement than 
indirect a«ivities. 

4. Orientation to Whole Language instruction but with an apparent 
incapacity due to the limited time remedial teachers have to work with the 
children, to imiiement the approadi fuUy and, therefore, to maximize pupil 
opportunity to leam via the strategy. 

5. Emphasis on games as a major mechanism for teaching reading 
skiUs Game formats, while admittedly attractive to children, often faU to 
give the level of practice opportunities low perfonning children need and 
typicaUy cannot provide the individual and detailed feedback required by 

p(X)rleamcrs. . ^ . , , 

For most mainsticaraed handicapped chUdren and their regular class 
teachers effective integration can only be achieved if instnictional suRwrt 
mechanisms exist to pn)vide children with the unique or additional services 
ihey require to help them achieve to their capacity. The resource/remedial 
model of service deUvery is the major direct tcachir^ support mechanism for 
mildly academically handicapped children in Australian schools. As in the 
United Sutes the withdrawal approach to remedial services in Australia 
appears to have serious limitations and its efficacy must be in question. 

There is enough evidence now for Australian authoriUes to reconsider the 
emphasis placed on withdrawal services and to begin to explore how 
resource/remedial teachers might be better used in the schools. 
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During the 1970$ and early 1980s a niunber of Australian investigators 
were woildng on the development of instructional methods and procedures 
based upon strategic and raetastratcgic training. Like their colleagues 
overseas, much of the experimentation was laborator> based. In other words, 
students were withdrawn from their regular classrooms and they woritcd one- 
to-one, or in small groups, with a teaclwr or researcher who taught them how 
to use memory and information processing strategies to achieve success on 
novel experimental task. Many of these early cognitive education efforts 
were received with considerable scepticism by teachers. Researchers 
appeared loathe to involve the classroom teacher in the research (having the 
potential of confounding their experimental results) and seemed reluctant or 
unable to translate their instructional techniques into practices which teachers 
could use in the classroom. 

At about the same time in Australia, as in most other North American 
and European countries, teachers in regular classes began confronting the 
challenge of an increasing number of students with learning and intellectual 
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disabiliUcs in their classes. With this broadening of the range of student 
abUitics and skills came a draiand for teaching procedures which were 
suitaWc for aU students with divcrec abilities rather than simply those who 
had traditionally been Mcommodated in "regular** classes. In attempting to 
cope with inte^ation (or main^aming), tochers and researchers became 
more aware of the need to focus upon how studaits learn and [woblcra solve 
rather than simply providing them with opportunities for learning and 
{m>Uem solving. 

These two parallel events gradually converged as researchers and 
teachers recognized the importance of making students awareness of how 
they learned and solved problems (called metacognition) and of the need to 
translate informatiwi processing techniques and strategies into procedures 
which could be apfdied in mainstream dassroom. TeacWng strategies such as 
Reciprocal Teaching and reading programs such as "Learning to Learn to 
Read" (LTLTR) were soon in general use in many classrooms. One of the 
attractions of tl^ cognitive approaches was their apparent applicability 
across ability ^ps. In other words, procedures which worked for average 
and above average students seemed to work equally well for students with 
below average abilities with some minor modifications. Regardless of the 
apparent effectiveness of these inirovalions, the differences between students' 
learning rates remain an impediment to Ob smooth operation of integrated 
classrooms. One solution to ll« instniction problem has been to examine the 
nature of intellectual abilities and to develop cognitive education programs 
that emphasize the development of information proccssit^ skills. 

Developing cognitive skills has wt beai a recent educational initiative. 
By the mid to late 1800s cognition had become part of education practice 
through the work of Itard, S^uin and Montessori. The fall in importance of 
thinking ptocwses during the days v^en behaviourism was popular was to 
reverse when cognitive behaviour modification techniques were introduced 
in the mid-1970s. Since then, infonnation processing theory and practice has 
had a significam influence on the development of educational technology 
(Ashman & COnway, 1989). 

Perhaps the most prominent conceptual foundation for research and 
practice has been located in the areas of planning and metacognition 
(concepts often referred to as superordinate cognitive processes). The link 
between these concepts and academic skills has led to the development of 
several instructional approaches to reading, malhematits and spelling (Brown 
& Palincsar, 1982; Logan & Barber, 1985: Wong. 1986). They stand in 
contrast to earlier studies in which the instruction focused only on 
information processing, independent of curriculum content These latter 
approaches to instniction in mixed ability classrooms would be nalVe, 
considering the problems that students with learning difficulties have in 
generalizing newly-leamcd strategies to tasks outside the training context 
(Vaughn & Bos, 1987). 
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The recogmtiCHi of the impoitance of integrating cognitive education 
procedures into classroom curricula led to the ^velopment of Process-Based 
Instruction (PBI). This model grew hom the realization of thr% demands 
relating to the education of students with diverse cognitive abilities and 
ac^lonic skills in main^ream classes. First, tiiere has been a need to develop 
I»ocedures that are relevant to the various instructional settings in which 
studotts are tau^X These range from resource room aiKl ^>ecial classrooms, 
to regular or mainstream cla^i:s, to speddl i»ograms generate specifically 
for students of above average ability. Second, there has been a need to focus 
on the development of students* independem learning and problem solving 
^ills which generalize to activities and situati(ms outside the classroom. 
Hiird, there has been a need to establish on-going assessment procedures 
during instruction that aai ds^si students to moititor tl^ir strategic behaviour 
and Kiccess in »:adOTiic activities, regardless of tlwir level of at»lity. 

In this paper, we overview the FBI procedures and process. In the first 
section, we outline the foundations of the m^hod. In the second, we describe 
the procedure and techniques that ap^y to mixed aMlity elates. In the third 
section, we will summarize very iHiefly some of die current devek^oits in 
PBI research. 

The Concephidl FcHindoiion of FBI 

Problem solving is an integral part of our daily lives as it involves the 
interrelationship of knowledge, planful behaviour, and the execution of 
apprD{mate goal-oriented anions and tlw r^earch dealing with the nature of 
problem solving has extended across age and ability dimensions (e.g., 
Anderson, 1981; Fredericksen, 1984; &nith & Dutton, 1979; Spitz, Minsky, 
& Bessellieu, 1985). S<»ne of ibs ptobl&as we confrom on & daily basis are 
well-structured, that is, the pn^lem itself contains all of the infonnation 
which is needed to solve it Other |»oblems demand the api^cation of skills 
to what have been called ill-^ructured tasks, that is, they rely primarily on 
tbt importation md adaptation of strategic ml information from external 
sources or from long-term memory. 

Tte study of proUem s)lving has guided researchers who have focused 
upon the training of problem living tehaviour and skills. For example, 
those students wlra experience difficulty in transferring learning to activities 
outside the context of instruction, it may be necessary to increase the 
structure within training by teadiing explicit problem solving procedures that 
involve planning and plan execution. Hence, the focus would to 
incorporate strategies and problem solving procedures with the ta^, thereby 
changing its character from one which is ill-structured to one which is well- 
sinictured. Te^hing students tow to saitve inoblems becomes easier if they 
can perceive ami understand how effective problem solving occurs. This 
approach is consistent with the results of strategy training research which 
also emphasised the use of memory aids, goal-oriented activity. 
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metaco^tion and attiiteition retraining (see e.g., Grotelusdioi, Borkowski 
AHale. 1990). 

TIk (»»k^ih of planning is clo^ly a^xnated with tl« proH^vra wiving 
process. The former term has a research heritage in several domains — 
intellectual aWhtics (Berger, Guilford, & Christensen, 1957), infonnation 
processing theory (Altennan, 1988; Hayes-Roth & Hayes-Roth, 1979; Miller, 
Galanter, & Pribram, 1960) and neuropsychology (Luria, 1973). Tyi^cally. 
planning enables judgments to be made about the goal of ^ i»;tivity being 
undertaken, its demands, ths infonnation necessary for the decisions to be 
made, die evaluation of expedient means of achievixig the goal, the emctment 
of procedures to adiieve success and the monitoring of performance through 
all stages of pnMilem solving. 

Translating cognitive concepts (such as organizational strategies and 
planning) into classroom practice requires consideration of learner 
characteristics (knowledge, oiganizational skills and ability, affective 
variables) and the nature of instruction, including ecological, content and 
teaching variables (Marsh, Price, & Smith, 1983). It requires consideration of 
how students use iiifonn^on proce^ng s^rategi^ for effective learning and 
problem solving, and it requires consideration of the role of teachers in 
promoting the acquisition of knowledge and intc«lepend«i« in problem 
solving and learning. 

Translating PBI Into a Classroom Inslrucfion Model 

The PBI model provides instructional procedures and techniques that are 
appropriate for teaching and learning in mixed ability classrooms. The 
cornerstone of PBI is tlw concept, plan. Plans are developed by teachers and 
students for dealing with the current nirriculum content, although 
satisfactory use of a plan alone will xtoi necessarily lead to success in cither 
h? formation processing or academic achievement. How students organize 
'yformaiion into meaningful units and how competent they are in doing so is 
iinportant. lliis means that a s«;ond emphasi* on information processing 
strategf '.s is req-irwl to assis» stud«its to organize (i.e., code) infonnation 
efflcieiLuy duriiig coy complex intellectual activity. The third anj^asis of the 
mov is on cooperative teaching and learning. Teachers must become 
involved in students' learning Mid their progr?«f! and, similaily, ^dents must 
coiKider themselves as pcnrers in the teaching- Icammg process. 

V Tiile little attention has been given to the role t *" curriculum contem in 
most laboiatory invp^igalions of the "•lationship between learning and 
academic skills, it remains the primary objectives of classroom activities. 
Herjfic, PBI ador*.s ih*; curriculum topics as the vehicle for learning how to 
leara and problem solve. These four elements (plans, coding strategies, 
cooperative teaching aiKl learning, curriculum topics) are the pedagogical 
pillars of PBI. In the following section, we elaborate their roles. 
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PBI Components 

It is a premise of PBI that the four components introduced immediately 
above arc interdependent md of equal status (Ashman & Conway, 1989). 
Hans provide problem solving sequences that assist in the successful 
completion of curHculum ta^ when ^udoits have the infonnaticm and skills 
in their existing knowledge bases, but cannot apply them to the task unaided. 
In carrying out th^ plan, students use organization strategies to imegrate 
information pies^ted to them with infoimation which is already in their 
knowledge base (or memory). The teacher's role is to ensure that all students 
in the class, regardless of their level of ability, recognize the value of plans 
and oiganizadon Elegies and actually use them in ibe curriculum ta^ at 
hand. 

Role of plans 

Plans are not the same as task analyses. Plans are general action sequences 
that provide a syston for working toward a solution. Hence, planning is the 
activity undertaken in devising such action sequences. In contrast, task 
analysis is the process of breaking c(Hn{dex b^viour kito components and 
links (i.e., what-to-teach). Tlwse «Mnpon«its are the teaching objectives and 
must be sufficiently well-defii^ so that students can thieve the prescribed 
goal. 

PBI plans are instnictional aids which provide action sequcncesAnela- 
cognitions and have four componraits: 

• a cuing com{X)nent which prompts the student where to look for 
relevant information (or what to look for); 

• an acting component which promfHs the student to perform actions 
which are involved in the problem solving or learning process; 

• a monitoring component which prompts the student to check whether 
im)gress is being made: are! 

• a verifying componem which prompts the student to check whether the 
correct answer or tehaviour has been peiform^, in other words, that 
the goal has been achieved. 

Plans can be presented in a variety of forms including prose, pictures 
(rebus) or a combination of words and pictures. PBI plans are different to 
directi(His or rules as plans can be altered to suit the needs of individual 
students and developed to meet specific learning contexts or needs. When 
they are no longer required, llwy are set aside. Because plans provide a 
framework within which curriculum based learning occurs they can be 
^lied to all curriculum areas and ail teaching approaches. Hence, they can 
be used an>ropriately in a specific phonics reading program, m a problem 
solving mathematics pr ogr am ushig coiKrretc materials, or in a science lesson 
dealing with catalysts. The teacher selects the comem and the teaching 
strategy and then uses plans to assist in tetK^hing the content and processes to 
thenudents. 
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Wans may be introduced using any number of teaching strategies. For 
example, a plan for a specific cuiriculum task could be developed first by the 
teacher, introduced to students and, later, adapted by studotts to suit their 
individual needs. Alternatively, the teacher migjit jwcsent the claK with the 
contKit to be learned in the form of a prrtriem. ask students to make up a PBI 

fflan to solve the jwoWem, then have studotts copy (or record) a class plan in 
theh- owr words for their use as rseded. A teacher mig^tt also give the class 
anoialPBI plan, ask snident to cairy out the plan ami tlwn recoid it in their 
own woids for later use. See Figure 1 for an example of a plan for preparing 
a bar graph (note here that plans apply to specific situations, students and 
teachers— one teacher's plan for a curriculum task may be quite different to 
that of a colleague). 



A ?\m to C(Histract a Bar Graph 



1. 


What should the graph look like? 


2. 


Draw the ax^ 


3. 


Wofk ovi die ^)^mg Cot (he axes. 


4. 


Label the axes. 


5. 


Will tl^ axes work for the information 




I have? 


6. 


Fill in the information. 


7. 


Does it lo(& right? 


8. 


Cteck to see if a fiimi laiderstands iL 



Figure 1. A Tea;her*s Plan fcM- C(»)structing a Grwph 



The lack of essential curriculum knowledge will restrict the students* 
involvement in plan constnictioa Hence, for novice or young learners, plans 
must be specific and detailed until the teaching and learning procedures arc 
well-known and can be retrieved and used automatically. The number of 
steps required within a plan mi^ then be reduced without losing functional 
value. As a consequence, proficient learners should not need a detailed plan 
for a familiar task— they may only require a general plan to cue the essential 
steps. 

KofeofcocBng 

Coding refers to the input, storage and retrieval of information. It is the 
individual's method of organizing and integrating infonnatiwi to derive 
meaning from it. Coding occurs in either a concurrent or serial manner and 
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each form is involved in solving curriculum tasks. If the infonnation 
{Hcsented in a task is auveyaUe in total, a concurrent coding strategy would 
be used. If the infonnatitm is suiveyat^e only in parts, the coding strategy 
would be ^al or sequemial. 

In some cases, success in a task can occur from the use of one 
organizational jnocedure. For e}cam{de. serial coding would assist a student 
to bleiKl sourvi "chunks" when reading words aloud. In other activities, 
competence with both concurrent and serial coding may be necessary for 
success. For instance, concurrent and serial coding are involved in 
com{deting a mental arittanetic calculation; serial coding strategies will help 
students keep the information **a£tive** in their minds while concurrent 
coding oialdes tt^ to estaldish tt% lelaticm^p betweoi tte elements of tlK; 
proldem and th& elements in the number knowledge base. 

Cooperative tecK^iing and lecml^ 

In any classroom, tl» teadier is r^xm^bte for the selection of tl^ academic 
content, tl^ teaching %querK», ami tte organization of the daily and weekly 
schedule. In classrooms wt»re there are students with very diverse abilities, 
this becorr^s a major hurdle for "g(^tic" te^hiiig ^Tpoaches. In PBI, diese 
responsibilities are extended to include the ability to develop plans and 
identify appropriate organization 0.e., coding) strategies for curriculum tasks. 
The teacher initially mu^ develop {dans so that they can be intrcxluc^ as 
effective models for the students. Care must be taken to ensure that these 
plans are compretensiUe to the students, especially those in the class who 
have a learning difficulty. This may involve re-drafting plans for students 
wl» have learning pn^ems by aiding additi(»ial steps. 

While the tead^r's rsspcmsibilities remain much the same in a FBI class 
as in others, studems must bec(»ne acth^e i»iticipaitts in the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of teaching aiul learning. In this way, students are fiill members 
of tt^ teaching-learning process, regardless of ihsir level of ability. In effect, 
the use of PBI encourages students to become more involved. They learn that 
it is their responsibility to apply i^ans and coding strategies correctly when 
attempting classroom exercises. To assist in this activity, a variety of 
cooperative teaching and learning techniques could be employed (such as 
pea- tutoring and reciprocal teaching) to ensure tl^ inaction is studem- 
orimted. 

Cooperative teaching and learning strate^es are important hi assisting 
the academic and social growth of integrated and regular students in 
mainstream classes (Ashman & Elkins, 1990). Academically, they provide a 
decrease in the amoum of "dead tune" in which students receive no direct 
instruction (Polloway, Crwiin, & Patton, 1986) while providing the teacher 
with an alternative to individualized instruction which is diHicult to achieve 
in large classrooms (agmono. Levin, & Laurie, 1985). Greater peer 
interaction results in better reasoning skills for all group members and 
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increases the likelihood of the transfer of skills (Jdrnson, Flanagan, Burge, 
Kaufinan-DdHierc, & Spellman, 1980). 

Socially, cooperative teaching uid learning permits acceptance of 
intMTBted students while ensuring that regular stwtents arc iwt disadvantaged 
acadcmicaUy (Madden & Slavin, 1983). WitWn tlw social group, student 
language is a most effective learning medium and hence, in PBI, student 
langua^ and elaboration (that is, putting the plans and problem solving 
activities in students' own words) are the bases of integrating the new content 
and the iww learning ^tegies. The learning process then becomes more 
meaningful to the student and more likely to be retained by them and 
generalized to other learning and problem solving activities inside and 
omdde tte classroom. 

When PBI has been Integra effectively into tte classroom, there is 
little need for segregated teaching (that is, for withdrawing students for 
individual or small group instruction) although the model can be used quite 
efficiently in a resource room or tutorial program (see Atoan, in press). In 
addition, PBI is i»rticulariy suited to team teaching situations in which a 
resource or consultam teacher provides additional assistance in the classroom 
to those students who are experiencing difficulty. 

Cwricuhgn content 

One advantage of PBI over other information processing approaches comes 
from the integration of cognitive concepts imo teaching strategies and 
curriculum areas. The model is neither complementary nor supplementary to 
the regular curriculum— it is an iiite^ i»rt of the curriculum and equaUy 
appropriate for academic and nonacademic tadcs in primary and secondary 
schools. Tlw usual curriculum contatt presented by the teadicr requires little, 
if any, adaptation or extaisk>n. 

An Assessment Aspect to PBI 

When a student amfronts a specific curriculum task, it is important to know 
how the task is aR)roached. Assessment, then, focuses on each of the 
components in the "learning equation": curriculum knowledge about a 
particular task; the organizational or coding competence of the studem and; 
existing problem solving skills whidi can be brou^ to bear on the ^ific 
curriculum tasL In other words, the same task prraented to students in a 
mainstream class may be completed easily by one student (e.g., of above 
average ability), partially by anotlwr student (e.g., of average ability), or it 
may not be cmnplcted at aU by a student with a learning difficulty or an 
intellectual disability. ^ . u 

In developing PBI, we have not encouraged or included the 
administration of a battery of cognitive or academic achievement tests as tWs 
would add a considerable burden on teachers' time and would add little 
relevant information. We have remained more interested in the practical 
skills which stuf^^nts possess as they relate to the current curriculum tasks 
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uiuler consideraUcm. We have coiK^i^alized student perfoimance into three 
categoric, A. B and C. 

caegpryAp&fofmoKB 

For students operating in this category, their knowledge base is both 
consolidated and automated. Information is retrieved easily in terms of 
curriculum content, organized effectively, and plans are made and used 
efficiaitly. For a specific task, the learror is profidenL All prerequisite skills 
are availal^e aiKi tlw task can be solved without u^ng a structured teaching 
sequemx. In the classroom, the stwl^ may cominue on the same task as a 
C^gory A learner (for example, attempting additional examples U tl% same 
level of difficulty), or may proceed to a higher level task at which 
performaiK:e is in Category B. 

Category B petfonnance 

For students operating in this categoiy. assistance is r»iuired to achieve a 
solution to the curre.^ i&J:. as oi» or more of ths three elements may not be 
sufficiently developed or integrated to enable task completion. An instruction 
sequoice is necessary to augmau existing dulls. 

The student <^)erating in this categoiy has a knowledge base which does not 
c(mtain the prerequisite knowledge/content, coding strategy, or plans which 
are needed for task completion. In other wonis, the task b beyond the ability 
of the learner and is not appropriate at this time. It is necessary to develop 
skills at a lower level in which the student would function at the Category B 
level. 

On any curriculum task, only Category B learners would use the 
instruction sequence. Being c^>able of sdvii^ the task, Category A learners 
may be assigned a more sophisticated or Wgher level fM:ti vity v/itliin the task 
analysis, or if the conditions are appropriate, act as peer tutors for those who 
arc operating in Categoiy B (or Category C but at a lower level task). As 
students become proficiem in the use of coding strategies aiMi plans, they 
attain Category A proficiency. In contr^t, those in Category C have been 
confronted with an inappropriate t^ and the teacher must reconsider the 
selection of the task and commence the FBI sequence using a lower level 
task within the task analysis. In mixed ability classes, teachers often 
overtook the need to change the taMt or jwvide special assistance when 
students are experieiKring difficulty or failure. 

In any classroom (not only those containing mainstre^ed students with 
special needs), it is expected that students' abilities will range across the 
thr^ levels of performaiice. Ihis means that teaddng content and materials 
must be tailored to m^ the curriculum aiKl processing needs of each student 
and FBI is one efft^tive way of achieving this end. 
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The PBI Sequence 

The PBI model has goiK through a number of develO{»nents since it was 
prepared first in 1988. The essential features have not changed thcMigh the 
way in which the components are i»esaited has been refined, lliere are four 
instruOional phases in the PBI model wUch incoiporate four instructional 
{»tH»sses (sw Hgure 2). White teadiers wiK> use PBI may impo^ ttxir own 
persmal imprint on it« it is mo!^ imponaitt that the instructional phases and 
processes are ai^lied consi^emly, as there is a clear develc^snental sequeiKe 
implied in the mcKlel. We will desd here with each of the instiucti(nial phases 
briefly. 



Initiation 



Strategy 
Development 



Introduce ldans< 

& planning | 

^ i 

Discuss ] 

cxanpl<s f 

* I 

Orient 10 j 

classroom | 



Select plan 
optkm 

Enact plan 
sequence 

rec(»dplan 



Intra-Task 
Clii^er 
Transfer 



Identify &. 
related task 

Apply plan 

Amend & 
rca)rd plan 



Consolid- 
ation & 
Generaliz- 
ation 



Blend OT 
abt^eviate 
plan 



A(^plan 
to same or 
difTerent 
(tomain 



Orlentatton , 
introduction 

Establishment 

Incorporation 



Figure 2. The PBI Classnwm Model 
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The Orientation nhasc introduces students to the concepts of plans and 
planning and uses examples related to the students* lives and classroom 
activities. The teaclwr introduces (or reviews, in later PBI sequences) the 
relevant pians, coding strategies, and curriculum content The teacher's role 
during t»<is phase is to focus attention on the value of developing effective 
{dans as a means of woridng systematically toward solving cuniculum tasks. 
Plans are defined, described and v*xem{^f!ed so tiiat the students understand 
how they arc used, why they are used and where they can be used to help 
^tve proems aiKl to learn. 

Students learn how information is presented within a curriculum topic 
and how they can capitalize on existing competencies to help them deal with 
new content The involvement of students in referring to previous plans and 
coding activities is most important as previous successes and failures provide 
valuable insights into the value of plans and coding strategies in solving the 
task. 

How long it takes to complete this phase will depend upon the age and 
ability of the students and tl^ir familiarity with the concepts. For examine, it 
might take a few sessions to introduce the notion of planning to children in 
Grade 1, while those in Grade 3 or 4 will know geiKrally what plans arc and 
how they are used. Students in st. ndary grades will know what plans are, 
how they arc used and will have little difficulty seeing how plans can be used 
in class activities. 

tihoductiw 

This is the main teaching-learning phase of Process-Based Instruction and 
ihc focus of attention is the problem solving process. This does not mean 
that the content is irrelevant Rather, it is the teacher's intention to emphasize 
how the integraticm of content and teaching strategy is achieved. 

During the Introduction phase snidents have their first systematic 
exposure to plans within curriculum areas. Strategy Developme nt occurs 
through the systematic use of one of a number of plan options (see the 
section Role of Plans above). TIw plan may be amended or translated into 
student language by the smdents ami recorded by students for use as nealed. 
The translation of plans into student language is an important feature of PBI 
and is based on the belief that students use of plans wiU increase when they 
perceive that it is their plan rather then the teacher's. Plans and the planning 
process must be used systematically so that students can see the value of 
plans in solving curriculum tasks generally than in simply one task. 

The Strategy Development phase typically involves a three-step cycle. 
Students establish a specific plan for a specific task, enact the plan, and state 
(or restate) the plan in their own words. The teacher will continue to assist 
students to consolidate tlie use of the plan using the chosen strategy until they 
are able to use the plan effectively on relevant examples. The teacher also 
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determines the level of proficiency required to move to the next phase of 
instmction. 

In the information processing Uteratun;. transfer and generalizaUon often we 
used interchangeably. In PBl. the concepts are defined m tenns of the 
applicaUon of plans and strategies to dWerent aspects of the curriculum. 
1?ksfter relates to the ^cation of the plan to other examples within the 
same "task duster/* Fbr example, a plan for two column ^dition in 
numeration must also hold tni> for the same mathematical (^ration m oral 
and written problems, measurement, money and space examples. Tiie 
importaMC of this phase Ues in the ddiberate move away from tlw teacher- 
generated plan by requiring students to develop their own plans for similar 

lii contrast. generalizaUon refers to the applicaUon of PBI to tasks that 
are outside the task cluster. For cxam^e. a plan for completing two column 
addition with carrying on paper may be adapted by a student when 
calculating how mudi change might be received after tendenng mmey for 
the purchase of three items at a local store. In this example, the acUvity may 
be oMsidered as part of a diffeiwit ta* clusters as the studau is operating m 
a completely different problem solving context. This is the focus of the 
Incorporation instructional phase. 

The Incorporation phase occure when the student is familiar with both the 
use and application of plans across a variety of examples. Consolidation and 
GeneralizaUon includes two processes. ConsolidaUon occurs when Uie 
student is able to abbreviate plans to reduce the number of steps required or 
is able to blend plans together to form a more general plan. One of Uic most 
important features of the PBI model is the emphasis it places on ensunng that 
students arc not "welded" to a specific plan but rather see the importance of 
Dlens and planning across a wide variety of learning situauons. This is me 
focus of tlw GeneralizaUon of the phase. Students are encouraged to 
seek opportuniUes for plans aiKi planning in curriculum areas other than 
Uiose for whidi specific plans have been made. ^ r »k 

Movement through Uie phases will depend upon Uie needs ot the 
students, the teachers and Uw curriculum content. What is of importai^e. 
especiaUy when PBI becomes an integral part of classroom behaviour, is for 
teachers to keep the concepts of plans and planning visible even though the 
high profile of a plan on a Wackboard or wall chart may be needed no longer. 

Some Currei .^ Development In PBI 

Process-Based Instruction has been trialled in several teaching setUngs. The 
first adaptaUon was Uie development of a model for use m a hi^ school 
special dassroom for students with mild intellectual disabiliUes. Students 
performances were monitored over one school year and the results of Uie 
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study showed ^gnificam gains over peers who also had a mild intellectual 
disability wto i«:eived regular special class instniction« Init without PBI. At 
th? same time, PBI was u^ al» in a mainstream high schrol class with a 
similar degree of success. 

The m(Mlel described above is being used in a number of New South 
Wales and Queensland schools and continues to generate considerable 
interest from teachers, su^wrt personnel and from school administrators in 
those states. Teadtcrs in other states and territories in Australia, and overseas 
are now showing interest in the model. 

To imjdement PBI effectively, teachers must first learn about plans and 
planning. Insi^ into tte proces can be donon^ratKl thrmi^ exposure to a 
problem solving task which is as conceptually difficult for them as new 
curriculum content is for their students. An at^vity providing this awareness 
often con^nites the initial exercise in PBI inservice workshops. These 
training programs, which may be of a half or lull day duration, iiunxluce 
teachers and other personi^l to the iheory and procedures of Process-based 
Instruction through lectures, i^^cal exercise and discussion. 

PBI is m(^ succ^liil as a whole-sdKX)! initiative. In this way, it adopts 
existing teacher support structures within the sdiool. Moreover, when PBI 
operates across grades and subject areas, students can see the application of 
planning and decision making skills which are acquired in one class to 
activities undertaken in others. This provi(tes continuity during the school 
year aiKi the o{^rturaty for studerus to devdop tl»se skills as tt^y progress 
from one gr^ to another. While the whoIe-K:h(K)l aj^^h sems to have 
many wJvuAtages, PBI can be used effectively by classroom teachers working 
on their own and by sui^n (or remedial) teachers who work with iiKlividual 
children or in anall groups. 

At the present time, PBI operates as a multi-site project involving over 
70 teachers in more than a dozen schools in two states and a research 
component has been established to evaluate the efficacy of the procedures. 
UtKlertaking classroom-bas)^ research has nc^ been without difficulty as 
teachers take leave, seek transfers to other school to enhance their career 
prospects and there are many other educational priorities which are 
introduced on a regular basis which teachers must address. Data analyses 
have been undertaken, f(»;using upon tho% classes in whic^ teaci^rs have, 
maintained a consistent high commitment to PBL Tt^e data base mcludes 
over 50 classes using PBI and contrast classes which contain students 
undertaking regular sct^l programs. 

Teachers who have been using PBI actively (and even some of those who 
have not used PBI consistently) over two years have detailed the 
effectiveness of using plans and plarming when teaching new content. They 
have reported that studaits not only demonstrate more on-task behaviour but 
also show more engaged time on-task. In the^ clasps, students have 
commented that they learn more effectively and enjoy learning "the new 
way." Where teachers had not applied PBI strategies routinely in their 
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classes, the rcascms given do not reflect an opposition to the program, but 
rather a lack of time to acquire the skffls of introducing and developing plans 
as a «)nse<pieMC of onnpeting priorities. 

like many other classroom-based interventions, generating efficacy data 
is pit^ematic. Our obscrvarions and the reports of those involved in the 
project suggest that PBI is a potent strategy, consistent with good teaching 
practice and attractive to dassioom tcacheis and students alike. Achicvment 
dau being generated from the project seems to confinn the utility of the 

^>{»oach. „ J , • • 

There appear to be several reasons why Process-Based instruction is 
successfiil. The first comes from the aj^ication of information processing 
theory and concepts to classroom activities and curriculum content. 
Relevance and efficacy are two fundamental principles which apply equally 
to dasses across the age and ability dimaisions. , . r 

The second key to the success of FBI is tl« identification of students for 
whom instruction is aR)ropriatc for the specific academic task at hand 
(Category A, B, or C learners). Only whai the academic tack is appropriate is 
it possible to effect change. This assessment procedure directs the teacher 
toward the selection of appropriate materials and activities for individual 
students or for smaU groups. Hence, PBI is an appropriate instnictional 
approach for mixed ability, mainstream classes. 

The third key is the transfer of "ownership" of both plans and appropnaic 
coding strategies from the teacher to the student One of the important 
benefits of this transfer is the stucfcnt's acceptance of responsibility for 
learning. Students wiU accept this responsibility only if they have a positive 
attributional belief system. 

The fourth key to success is the explicit division of transfer within tnc 
task cluster and generalization. U is in the consolidation and generalization 
phase, when plans are streamlined that students come to understand tiic 
concept of generalization beyond the task cluster in which the initial learning 

look place. , . 

The final key to success is tiie willingness of Uie teacher to adapt current 
teaching strategies to include PBI. While the terminology used to describe 
PBI may be "ncv ", some teachers may perceive that PBI is neither novel nor 
necessarily innovative. To some extent, Uiis is true. PBI is essentially 
appropriate student oriented teaching practice and is consistent wiUi U^e 
methods used by many teachers who have mixed ability classes. However, 
PBI is more Uian just good practice. It combines logical and consistent 
teaching practice with procedures that have been derived from sound 
educational and psychological research. 

Author Note 

More infonnalion about Process-Based Instruction may be obtained 
from the authors. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Mcrinstreaming of Secondary Students 
witti Sensory Disability 



PHILIP J. FOREMAN and ROBERT N.F. CONWAY 
The UniversifY of Newcastle 



Even strong odvocotes of integration and mainstreaming of primary 
school pupils with disability will sometimes baulk at the idea of such 
educational placements occurring in the sc«>ndaiy school. The social milieu 
of secondary schtKJis is quite different to that of primary sctools, and various 
organisational and attitudinal factors combine to make everyday life more 
difficult for high school students than for their younger sisters and brothers. 
The classroom and playground expectations, the large numbers, the lack of 
consistency of rooms and teachers and the orientation towards subject 
confjnt rather than individual needs all contribute to the difficulties 
experienced by many secondary students. These difficulties arc likely to be 
magnified if the child has a disability. 

Despite these potential problems, there arc many arguments why children 
with a sensory disability should receive their education in regular schools, 
preferably in regular classes. Some of these arguments are based on the 
assumption th tt children need to be given as many choices as possible about 
their social, vocational and educational futures. It can be argued that a 
student whose educational experiences have been totally or primarily in a 
relatively sheltered setting, shared by students with a similar disability, will 
be pooriy prepared for interaction with people without disability on leaving 
sc1k)01. 

If it is assumed, for example, that as an adult, a student with severe 
hearing loss will wish to mix orUy with other people with a similar disability. 
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thai there is no point in providjig {^rtuniiies for oroadcr interaction. The 
dwdsion to Umit dioicc is, howcvcf, difficult to substantiate as a preferred 
<q)ti«i for any student A fr^eittly slated view is that one of t!w primary 
goals of education is to provide the person with as much ORioitunity for self- 
deteimination as possible. There is a logical corollary that each person's 
education win need » ocojr in an envirorfflient whidi prepares the person for 

maidng those choices. , ^ _^ 

In the case of hearing impairment, regular classes provide clear benents 
in terms of good language models and opportunity to practice 
communication riciUs. However, thene are also poteittial disadvantages in 
mainstreaming chUdren with hearing impairment Pcssible disadvantages 
include social isolation, lack of specialised tewhing and lnaiq)ropriate 
curricula. There arc fewer obvious dis«lvantages in the mainstreaming of 
children with a visual disability. The amiraunicati(m problems which hinder 
intciacticm between hearing aid non-hearing people are not usuaUy present in 
the case of visual impairment, and the person's disability is more easily 
understood and accwnmodatcd. There may. nevertlwless, be disadvantages in 
removing specialised services from those with visual problems (Gallagher, 
1988). 

respite the potential difficulties of secondary mainstreaming, the 
evidence from America is that older children with a sensory disability are 
more likely to be mainstreamed than younger duldrcn (Strong. (Hiarison, & 
Gold, 1987). Most State Education Departments in AustraUa have policies 
which lead to a similar pattern— mainstreaming of children with hearhig or 
viaial disabaity tends to increase with age. Such practices require evaluation. 

There is i consider^ literature on main^reaming children witii sensory 
disabiUty. Much of tiie research has focused on the attitudes of teachers or 
peers (Chorost, 1988) and Uiere have also been studies on interaction 
(Lindsay & Dickinson, 1987) and attainm«it (Zwicbel & Allen, 1988). The 
research reported here involved an evaluation of Oie success of secondary 
school mainstreaming of 16 students with scnsoiy disability. The research 
used intensive classroom observation, as well as attainment testing, and 
interviews witii parents, teachers and peers and the target student, and was 
part of a lar^r study of irtegration of children wiUi disabilities in NSW 
schools (Center, Ward, Ferguson, Conway, & Linfoot, 1989). The Stage 11 
report (Center et al.. 1989) contains results of the evaluation of Uic 
integration of students wiUi intellectual disability, physical disability, 
multiple disabilities and learning difficulties, as well as some of tiie data 
contained in this report. 

Methodology 

Sixteen students mainstreamed in secondary schools were selected randomly 
from lists provided by central and regional integration offices from all 
metropolitan and fear country regions, and Uw Metropolitan West region of 
tiic Catholic Education Office. Of die students observed, nine had visual 
disabilities while seven had a hearing impairment Visual disabilities ranged 
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frtm low \\si(m thnw^ to tmal bluKlDess ami tl» range of tearing disability 
was ftiHn a mild to a i^ofound loss. SttKlei^ were sel^ted {nedcnninantly 
from Year 7 or Year 10 to measure the miccess of integration, both upon 
altering hi^ sdnol mi ts d^y ai^xroached thdr las' two years of scconAwy 
schooling, llie exceiHions were two students in Year 11 who were 
rei^i^emaits fcH* the two originally %leaed firom Year 10 classes. 

Data were collected based an: (a) qualitative dbservati(Mis of tl% student 
in both the classroom ami playground, (b) measures of student^)eer and 
sti^oitAeacher interactions, (c) amcHmt of »:ademic and learning time, (d) 
measures of perf(»Tnance in Mathematics ami Reeling in compariscm to class 
peers (April and November), and (e) interviews with school perscmnel and 
I»r»tts, together with measures of $d»ol perscmnel attitudes to integraticm 
ai»l peer measures of social stKx^iAMity. 

All data g^tered were imviporated with two imlices of integrati(H) — an 
imlex of aotdonic integrati(»i am! an index of swial integratirn (see Cotter 
et al., 1989, pp. 10-12). The Ac^temic Integraticm Imlex im:orporated data 
on teacter and parent rating of academic progress, progr^ on academic 
tasks, the aj^n^riateness of contem and degree of modification of content 
presmted, tte amount of withdrawal from class for academic instruction and 
the time on-task. 

TIk Index of Social Integration incorporate data on teacher, parent and 
peer ratings of social acceptability, changes in social acceptability over 6 
months, observer ratings of class tehaviour with peers, access to school 
areas, {wticipation in acUviti^ ami peer interactions out of sdiool. 

The To^ Integratirai Index was an average of the two indices. A 
Validation Index was estat^ished based on the degree of satisfaction 
expre^ed for present and omtinued intcgraUon, by teacters, parents and 
studeius. &{»rate indices were created on ihs i^ropriateness of sui^rt and 
tl» amount of teaching structure (regularity of monitoring worklo^, clarity 
of presentation including sequenced les^ns in direction ami provision of 
lesson outlines). Both these indices were previously found lo be directly 
related to the success of integration (Center, Ferguson, & Ward, 1988). 

Results 

A Total Integration Index of above ^% imlicatcs successful integration. A 
value of 80-90% sugge^ that the integration may be problematic and doubts 
are being expressed. A figure below 80% imlicates unsuccessful imegration. 

The results of Table 1 indict th^ only one studem (Case 4) could be 
considered unsuccessfully integrated while three furtter cases (Cases 3, 7 
and 12), whose Integration Indict were low but whose Validation Indices 
were high, were categorised as anomalous. These results contrast with those 
of the Stage 1 study where all tte primary students with sensory disabilities 
had Integration and Validation indices well above the nominal cat-off point 
for success. Viewed as a group, the mean indices suggest that as a group, 
students with sensory disabilities arc successfully integrated in main.strcani 
classes. 




Table 1. Summary for Students with Sensory Di$abiUite$ 



Case No. Disability Gfade Academk Social Total Validation ^^Tropri^ Stmctiffed Staff 

Index hvkx IntegrmicHi Index Siq^KHt Teadiing AttitiKle 

% % % % % % (1^5) 



1 


Visual Inif^irmcm 


7 


100 


94 


97 


92 


95 


68.5 


5 


2 


Vi»ial Imi^uiT^m 


8 


98 


83 


91 


100 


lOO 


37.0 


5 


3* 


Hewing Impairment 


7 


8S 


58 


72 


92 


87.5 


79.6 


3 




He»ing Impairment 


10 


72 


60 


66 


68 


50 


64.4 


2 


5 


Visi^ Impairment 


10 


96 


89 


93 


92 


lOO 


29.9 


5 


6 


Visual Impairment 


7 


88 


81 


84 


88 


75 


32.3 


4 


7* 


Vi»ia) Im{»irment 


11 


71 


63 


67 


92 


95 


6,5 


1.5 


8 


Vi»ial Impairment 


10 


99 


83 


91 


92 


lOO 


52.8 


4 


9 


Visual Impairment 


7 


85 


76 


81 


92 


82.5 


33.3 


4 


10 


Hearing Impairment 


10 


91 


87 


89 


100 


95 


24.1 


5 


11 


Visual Im{»irmcni 


7 


94 


82 


88 


92 


95 


29.6 


5 


12* 


Visual Impairment 


7 


73 


71 


72 


92 


60 


57.4 


3.5 


13 


Hearing Impairment 


11 


100 


97 


99 


100 


100 


51.9 


5 


14 


Visual Im;»irmem 


10 


99 


95 


97 


100 


NA 


60.2 


5 


15 


Hewing Imj»irmcnl 


7 


90 


79 


85 


92 


85 


66.7 


5 


16 


Hearing Impairment 


10 


87 


89 


88 


92 


50 


55.6 


4 



Mean {N«16) 



89.3 



80.4 



85.0 



92.3 



84,7 



46.9 



4.1 



V 



♦Anomaly— see text 
♦♦Less than effective integration 
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Ti» factors that appMts to t» most closely asscnnated with succe^ful 
integration for this group of stuctents are positive staff attitudes towards 
integration and appn^riate resource support, both of which are j^easingly 
high in the more difficult and diverse oivironment of a hig^ sdtool. While 
dma in TaMe 1 sug^st that the stnictured teaching style of tte teach^ 
sampled appears to be maikedly lower than that found among teadien in 
prunary sdimls. it is a much more (Hoblemsttic variatrie to measure in high 
schools* aiKi has less direct relevam^ to studems* swxe^ 

An analysis of the case study of the unsuccessftil student (Case 4) 
indicates that a number of peisonal factors were more closely assixnated with 
failure than was her hearing loss. Otl^r students with l^r^ng impainnent in 
the same class were succe^fiilly integrated, as were younger hearing 
im{Kured students in the sctK)oi. Teachers were fnistrated by this studait*s 
unwillingness to attem{^ classwoit, which was prol^bly related to her 
borderline intellectual disability. Fufthermore her peers in the class were 
reluctam to woilc with tl% ^udem because of her refusal to complete work 
aiKi because of ter unattnK;tive i^ysical attributes. Ho\^ver. other students 
with a hearing loss and no perceived personal anomalies in the class were 
accepted as part of the social structure of tl% class. The failure of the 
integration from both social and ac^emic perspectives, therefore, cannot be 
entirely attributed to the student's ^nsory disability. 

hi \hc thn% cases of partially succ^slul integration, confounding factors, 
not directly related to the disability, can again be identified. In Case 3, the 
student was in Year 7, having spent the previous year in a support unit for 
hearing impaired students as a transition from primary to ^condary sc1k)o1. 
Hiis transttitm year had separated tl% studem from her primary peer group 
aroi resulted in l^r entering a high scIkx>1 with very few friars. The ^T^nce 
of supportive peers became a matter of great concern to the student on 
entering a new school since she was placed in a difficult class. While the 
student was capable »;^emicaUy, it was her p(x>r social relationships which 
primarily accounted for the low Total Integration Index. Although the 
principal saw the integration as being successful, her teachers were more 
ambivalent, svith one teacher being completely unaware that the student had a 
hearing loss. Her parents were very 5u{^rtive and had insisted that she be 
placed in a regular school, rather than a support unit. They had also 
approached teachers at the school seeking assistance in fostering social 
interactions within tl^ classroom. TI% inability of teachers and support staff 
to address this vital issue highlights the problems that can occur at the high 
sdKxil level wl^re go&i communic^ons betw^ many pcqple are essential 
for the successfiil integration of a student with a disability. 

A second studen, tlus time in Year 1 1 (Case 7) could also be con^'idcrcd 
as only marginally successfully integrated at the time of the study. This 
student had wanted to leave school at the end of Year 10, was persu^ed by 
parents to stay on. Her consequent lack of motivation, both in ac^emic and 
social areas resulted in a low Total Integration Index. As a result of the 
student's performance, teachers had expressed reluctance to accept further 
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stiKtents with such disabilities into tl« school, without realising that family 
characteristics may have contributed to the difficulties arising from the 

The final partially succe^ case (Case 12) was a boy in Year 7 with 
low vision- A mi^or contributing factor was the 0«wmcm of the boy in the 
lowest abaity class in which there was a very laiBC proportion of students 
with severe learning and behaviour problems, creating a disrupuvc 
environment The stu(tent was tolerated by the oAer students and appeared to 
have devel<^ his own social cojHng strategies to minimise his atypicality. 
The only successful teacher with this class was a primary trained teacher who 
was highly organised with clear objectives, and who had to discipline 
problems. The taiget stud«it's low Integration Index would aRsear to be the 
result of inapproi^atc placement and management, rather than a direct 
correlate of his disabUity. It is interesting to note that, witi» regard to die three 
cases categorised as anomalous, tiicir teachers favoured continued 
mainstrcaming. despite low academic and ^al outcomes. It seems tiiat, at 
the high school level teachers were reacting specifically to individual 
students, rather than to integration in ^ral and. despite a certain amount of 
disenchantment witii tiieir students' achievements, still believed tiiat 
mainstrcaming was a legitimate option for stodenls witii sensory disabihues. 

Discussion 

The data indicate tiiat high school stu«knis wiUi sensory disabilities were 
generally extremely wcU integrated into die mainstream, altiwugh integration 
and Validation Indices were lower for secondary students tiian for primary 

stilentsinSuge 1. 

At tiw secondary level successful students with sensory mipairment were 
highly motivated and keen to be regarded as part of tiie regular school. 
Furthennore. success did not seem to be associated witii type of sensory 
impainncnt (hearing or visual), degree of disaWlily (mild or moderate) or 
area of schooling (metropolitan versus rural). Ratiier, it appeared to be tiic 
cognitive and affective characteristics of tiie students and tiic classroom 
ecology which affected the quality of tiicir integration. For example, students 
of high ability, placed in upper stream classes (e.g.. Case 2) were extremely 
successful, botii academically and socially. However, very often students 
witii sensory impainncnt were placed in lower stream classes witii students 
who had learning and/or behavioural problems. Social acceptance in tiiesc 
classes appeared to be more difficult to achieve for smdcnts witii sensory 
disabilities, altiiough die reasons given for rejection by otiier students were 
often to do witii less desirable physical attributes (e.g , obesity), ratiier tiian 
tiie presenting disability. It would seem tiiat when sensory impairment is 
compounded by some otiicr cognitive oi affective problem, social acceptance 
in Uiese classes requires skilled management on tiic part of all relevant 
teachers hi view of tiiis iic-ed and ti» overall low stnicture scores for tiie 
sample of high school teachers, it is critical tiiat all teachers have access to 
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skilled itii^rant suj^xm ^afT who can i^vvide them with strategies in the 
classnK»n for bcMh »:«lemic and social siK;cess. 

An interesting aspeci of the study was the wide variability in the attitude 
of dass teachers towards the major support service for students with sensory 
disal^ti(^ ilii^ram tead^. In some cases, paiticularly where tl% itii^rant 
teacher was tmsed in tl^ sdK>ol, they were regarded as a major a^t Some 
class tcadiers thought, however, that the itinerant service was too limited to 
be of real as^stance. Interestin^y, the witMrawal of integrated students for 
assistance, whilst welcomed by class teachers, was not favoured by 
integrated students, many of wtom preferred to rely on dassmatcs for help, 
ratter than be stigmati^ by such assistance. It is also more difllcuU for 
sui^rt staff to assist regular students wlwn they do not otecrve ihem in tteir 
h(Hne classTXHns. 

In contrast, some itinerant teachers complained of class teachers not 
implementing advice on strategies to l« uxd with students who had a 
sensory disability. Ilineram teachers often felt that they had insufficient time 
to fully meet the needs of students and had additional difficulties when 
confronted with casual teachers wlw were unaware of the itinerant teacher's 
role. FUnhennorc, iUr^rant tcadiers oflai found difficulties assisting shiocnts 
in higter grades due to tte a>roplexity of subject «>ntcnt. 

In summary, although the case studies generally detail successful 
experiences, a few problems still need to be addressed. In the first place, 
there needs to be greater «)mmunication between all tho^ involved in tl^ 
education of the studem with senary disabilities at high schwjl — snidcnt, 
parent, classroom teachers, teachers in tl« playgrouiKl and the itinerant 
suf^rt Parents must be able to wmmunicate tteir wishes arwJ supply vital 
background information, while the student must also be able to voice his 
dcsircs with regard to assistance. There also i^ds to be a greater liaison 
between itinerant support and classroom tcadwrs, particularly in the higher 
years and the whole question of withdrawal as the most elTicicnl form of 
assistance needs to be investigated. If students wish to avoid the 
stigmatisation of withdrawal, if teachers feel the service is limited and 
support staff do not feel their advice is being implemented, then the current 
method of assistance warrants further investigation. Perhaps a named person, 
as suggested by the Wamock Report (1978) could become the student's 
advocate within the school and cooixlinaic the student's total school program. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Students witti Learning Difficuities In 

Secondary Sctiools: 

A Whole Sctiooi Approacti 
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Leomhig dilflcufties is a generic lem used to describe a heterogeneous 
group of students who arc not coping, or ;ichieving their potential within the 
regular sdlool setting. TTie learning difTiculties population has been defined 
as having: 

A disorder of one or more of the basic psychological processes involved 
in understanding or in using language spoken or written, which may 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, 
spell, or do mathematical calculations [and] encompasses other specific 
physical, psychological, emotional, social and environmental difficulties 
such as poverty, ?ultural dislocation, unfamiliarity with English language 
and Inappropriate and inadequate teaching methods. (Cadman, 1976, 
p. 2) 

Two of the largest populations included under the learning difficulties 
label arc those who have a learning disability and those who have a mild 
intellectual disabil'ty. Students with learning disabilities are those with 
"normal" intelligence who display a significant discrepancy between 
achievement and aptitude. Students with a mild intellectual disability have 
deficits in both cognitive and adaptive skills. Therefore, teachers working in 
the domain of supported programs need a wide range of professional skills 
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which include an understanding o! apjHicd bdiaviound analysis, cognitive 
strategy training, ass^smcnt, consultaticn, counselling, remediation and 
curriculum adaption. 

One Brisbane high school located in a middle class socioeconomic 
subuib recorded that nearly 25% of its Year 8 studaits (55 out of 222) had 
reading comprehension sa)res below tl« 10 years 6 mwths level on a group 
comprehension test, while 7.2% of the students (16 out of 222) had 
comprehension skills below 8 yeare 6 months. 

The problem goes deeper than just inadequate reading skills. A 
significant number of lower secondary school students were unable to do 
three tasks: (a) take notes from the teacher's oral presentations, (b) use the set 
textbooks to gain tlw infonnation required for a task, and (c) write summaries 
or find the main ideas associated with curriculum content (Hay, in press). 

The Present SftuoHon 

In (Queensland, the trend has been to provide three modes of service to 
regular secondary schools (Hay, 1990). 

1. The special needs support group (SNSG) of three to four staff 
members, servicing the needs of the whole school (paniculariy the learning 
difficulties population). 

2. A secondary resource or remedial teacher where no special needs 

support group exists. 

3. A special education class based in the high school — usually an 
"integration" class or units for students with a mild intellectual disability or 
an identified disability population. 

The overall role of these services is support for students and teachers. 
Models 1 and 2 use either consultation support to teachers or short terni 
withdrawal support of targeted students (Hay, 1988). 

The Nature of the Problem in Secondary Education 

The notion of a service that supports students in the secondary schools, 
although admirable in its ideal, may be at odds with one of the historic 
functions of secondary schools, that of sorting, evaluating and excluding 
students. Writing on this point Middlcton, Brennan, O'Neill and Woottcn 
(1986) claim that Australian secondary education "assumed that only liic 
potential mairiculaiits would continue through to Years 11 and 12 Iwiih] the 
'dropping out* of the less able students as they reacted the leaving age" of 1 5 
years (p. 65). In addition the concept of a core curriculum of standard 
subjects that progress through the grades "provides a very effective way of 
differentiating students, of sorting and grading and ultimately excluding 
them" (p. 65). 'i^cre are. however, indications that Queensland secondary 
teachers are acceptuig a broader range of educational objectives. In the Board 
of Teacher Education (1981) study which asked secondary school teachers to 
establish priorities for their aims for secondary education, the teachers ranked 
"the need to develop in each student a sense of personal worth and esteem.' 
and "teaching basic literacy and numeracy skills" ahead of "preparing 
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Students to enter teitiaxy education.^* Similarly, lather than seeing secondary 
schools as having a narrow focus, the National Board of Employment. 
Education and Training (1990) described secondary schools that serviced 
disiKlvantaged popu1atioi» as **humaiK, lively pla<»s nm by interested 
IHofesdonals'* (p. 1). 

TbR ne«I to c«isi(ter ths aspirations and achievements of tte whole 
sdiool populaUcm is not based on ethical considerations alone. The reality is 
that Austnilia can not afford tl% eoMiomic and social wastage a^ociated with 
adolescents and adults having inade^te literacy or numeracy ^Us. Hartley 
(1989), for examine, maintained that the lack of literacy skills reduced 
students' employment oj^rtunities and increased the social welfare 
expectation. Further, the lack of skills reduced people's motivation, 
confidence and ability to succes^ully paiticipaie within Au^ralian society. 

Jhs Australian Ck>vemmem policy is that all audents are encouraged to 
continue on to Years 1 1 and 12 (Commonwealth Sch(M>ls C(»nmission, 
1987). The situaticm is that not only have retention rates increased but so. 
too, has the total population size of students attending secondary schools in 
(^^nslaivJ (see Table 1). 



Table 1 Queensland's Enrolmeats and Retention Rates (cx Year 1 2 



Year 


Year 12 Enroln^t 


Retention rates 


1971 


9683 


30.2 


1975 


11318 


32.2 


1980 


14934 


38.0 


1985 


^698 


55.2 


1989 


32965 


69.6 



(Source: The Review of Tertiary Entrance in Queenslaml, Viviani, 1990. p. 64) 



This continuation of a larger number of present students on to Year 12 
than in earlier years reflects a re^nse to reduced employment options for 
young people (Maxwell, Marsiiall, Walton, & Baker, 1989). Unfortunately, 
the iittreasing retention rates within secondary schools have not always been 
matcl^ by an increase in (Mograms or ^rvices for stwfents in iKed. Coupled 
with this, tl^re has al^ been an ii^neasing trend to have students with mildly 
handicai^ing conditi(ms main^reamed into regular schools (Ashman & 
Elkins. 1990). Overall, there is no easy answer to tte question of the function 
of secondary schools. The two secondary school functions of tertiary 
{Wparation and preparation for life for all ^dents should not be muhially 
exclusive. The two functions do, however, have the potential to \k 
ctxnpetitive. Viviai^ (1990) maiiuains that: 

... the tension between the educational needs of those [students] bound 
for tettiary education and t}x>se wIk> are not remains in part uruesolv^ in 
19W, and is a major faaor contributing to our tertiary entry problem, 
(p. 66) 
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Secondary school curricula are subject and content based and are 
dian^eiizMi mainly by tea(dier-din»:tNlness whidi focu^ on a Year 12 exit 
p(Hitt at the top of the secondary curriculum ladder (Brady, 1990). The 
difficulty is that many students with ^)ecial needs r^piire atkliti^ial teaching 
thne, more guided practice than usually given and individualisation of the 
cuntoulum (Chi^an, 1988, Mercer & Mercer, 1989). Sinc» secondary 
classes aie mainly oiganized by and subjects it is difficult for tethers in 
regtilar ^ttings to individualise within the confmes of a ^t curriculum that 
impoKS pressures to cover a piescrit^ content withhi a set period of time. 
Basically, students with special needs often require programs that are 
individualised and properly resourced and plam^. These progranu al^ 
need to be delivered in a coc^rative rather than a comi^titive learning 
envircmment (Chajnuan, 1988). kjmxt from the differem^ in curriculum 
orientation. Smith and Goldthorpe (1988) daim that there are a number of 
differences tetween special education and regular education such as: 
(a) child-centred vs knowledge-centred curriculum; (b) coiKreteness vs 
abstTKtness of cunicula; (c) one tead^r to one cla^ vs ^eral teadiers tand 
classes; (d) pastoral vs formal teaching styles; (e) cooperation vs 
ccxnpetiiion; and (0 small vs large class size. The challenge is to incoiporatc 
the best practices of special education within a secondary sc1k>o1 setting. 
Hiose olucators and commumty memt^rs wtK) argue for social justice and 
^ality of 0{^rtunity must al^ argue for resound, programs aiKl ^rvices 
that will assist teachers to «iucate students with learning difHcuIties in 
regular education settings. Furthermore, it must be recognized that while 
providing for smdents with mild ac^mic handicaps within the regular 
school by adapting schod pn^rams, studems with ^gi^ficam handicaps may 
require alternative programs (either within the secondary school or on 
alternative campuses). 

What are Some Possible Solutions? ; 

There needs to be a stronger recognition that one of the functions of 
secondary ^ucation is ti» £u:ademic and sound onotional development of all 
students and that this is a wtole-school resimsibility which involves all 
participants in the educational pnK%^ The whole-school s|^»oach has as its 
basic assumi^on the awareness that schrols are full of good practices with 
caring and positive attin^es towards the s(K:ial and »:ademic dcveloixnem of 
students (Copeland, 1990; Kloska, 1989). The whole-schools approach 
assumes, also, that aq^rt staff will have the flexibility to {»ovi(te a range of 
services to the school such as: in-class support, withdrawal groups, 
opportunities for u Jier observrati(Hi and feedl^^ liai^n with otiwr sdK>ols 
aiid external agencies, providing inservice education, preparation of 
appropriate resources and being involved in extaision activities within the 
secondary school (such as personal develoi»nent, protective behaviwirs, 
study slulls, woik experience, coroiMiter assisted learning, peer tutoring and 
learning assistance programs). An analysis of iht literature on the i^eds of 
secondary students with learning proUems imiicates that at least five types of 
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services arc identified: (a) academic remediation, (b) teaching students 
learning strategies, (c) assisting students in tegular classes, (d) teaching 
functiimal living ^lls, and (e) career related instruction (Mercer & Mercer, 

1989) . 

Regular class teachers can assist stuctents with learning difficulties if they 
explain new vocabulary ami demonstrate skills associated with leaming- 
throttgli-modelling for students and i^oviding feedback and explanations 
(Hay, in press). Reviews of the literature on tlie academic perfonnance of 
^udents with lemming difficulties in regular classrooms report that these 
students can achieve when: (a) engaged academic time is increased, 
(b) questions are directed to all students, (c) there is increased wait time and 
use of rephrasing wh^ questioning all students, (d) teachers use a proUem 
solving ai^roach which focuses on ihe steps in the learning seqiKiiKc, 
(e) tlttre is stress on coqperative r^r that competitive classroom activity, 
and (0 the error rate is low when students are i»:quiring the new skill 
(Gemen & Woodward, 1990; Murphy & Hallinger, 1989). 

Sui^it staff in secoi»iary ^JkjoIs will be less effective in assisting students 
with learning difficulties if they are required to teach a high percentage of 
mainstream content subjects to regular students and tlius only be able to 
supply a pan-time service to students with sp^ial needs. In addition, they 
will be less effective if given inadequate aca>mm(Mlatlon for tl« conduct of 
classes for students with sp^al i^eds or for i»rem-teachcr meetings. It is 
also often inappropriate for sui^rt staff to be expected to adhere to a 
standard curriculum and its rate of presentation when taking classes of 
studoits with teaming difHcuIties. There is the concern that «iministrators 
may over-program suj^it teacters (even for the less able students) which 
then gives them little q^nunity or flexibiiity to provide assistance to a 
range of students, tlKir parents and monbers of the school staff. Support staff 
will also be less effective if they are treated as internal relieving teachers, 
thus, preventing them from providing a (X)ntinuous program lo students and 
staff. 

In situations where the sui^rt suifT are asked to fulfil roles that do not 
relate to their professional oricmaUon or training the message is clear — 
support staff and tl^ir clients are less valued by the school. If a school has 
oi^y one member of staff acting in a sui^n c^iacity to a large number of 
pupils, the sui^rt tether can only provide a limited service and may 
quickly face tht po^bility of becoming stress^. Sui^it teachers have b(xn 
identified as a highly stressed group; firstly, because of the role confusion 
associated with ti^ir position and the number of cUoits tl^ are expected to 
service (Thomson, 1987) and, secondly, because support staff are often 
te«;t^ who are ctmscientious and highly committed (O'Connor & Qaike, 

1990) . Hopefully, as more suj^rt staff are aj^inted to secondary schools 
and their roles become more widely known, the incidences of their 
inai^priate use and unreal expectations held of them will reduce. 

10;: 
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One ^actice which t^eds veview if the learning difficulty population is going 
to be accrannodated in regular elates, is the presentation of an alternative 
curriculum strands versus delayed spedidizatiofl. In secondary schools 
delayed specializatitm has been introduct^ so th^ students will remain in at 
least the middle stnoKl of subjects for as long as possiUe. This procedure has 
been implonented to entire that students aie not **disadvantaged" in their 
career choice by not having the prerequisites for advanced subjects 
(Commcmwealth SctK)ols Commission, 1987). As a lesult students in the 
seccmdaiy school sometimes must wait until Year 1 1 before a wider range of 
alternative programs are ofliered. This means that students with learning 
difficulties often function at the "very limited achievement" level for 
maini^am subjects undertaken in Years 9 aiul 10. Less able smdents are 
ii»;reasingly alioiated by this {nxK^ss. their self-perception sufTen and they 
are le^ at^ to develop usat^ &ills th^ wUl equip them for employm^u or 
life. The consequence is that sometimes the tone of the school suffers as 
smdems in inaj^ropriate programs become either dei»essed or disrupUve. 
Power (19S7) underscores this problem: 

Tbc more we try to C(Mttain adolescents in an environment wluch is not 
meeting their needs and not satisfying, the more they will begin to resist 
The xdsc resisters become the ttnighs in our sdKX>ls. For tl^m rebellion 
and stirring others becomes a way to protect their identity and self- 
interest (p. 17) 

If secondary schools are going to cater for students with diverse abilities, 
a broader range and mix of subjects and courses than presently available 
needs to be considered, particularly for tl« junior school. Furthermore, 
greater flexibility throu^ shorter courses and alternative studem groupings 
need to be achieved than at present One possible solution is to develop 
module sets for secondary subjects so that students could then have an 
exi^nd^ choice of nK)dul(» and ci^ble stwter^ may ^vaiK% through the 
modules faster than those of lower ability. If students are having difficulty, a 
wider range of modules at an appropriate level can Ix selected. The 
advantages of this system include expaivSed choice and, with time, sensitive 
and relevant matcl^ with students* abilities (Maxwell et al., 1989). 

All modules n«d not be offered at the one secondary campus. At ^hc 
senior school level, for example, units of work might be sclccied from TAFE 
colleges, otlwr secondary ^ools, specialist high schools or community 
centres of learning so that "a broad and balanced general education'* can be 
offered (Commonwealth Sdiools Commission, 1987, p. 109). 

The Beazley Report (1984) on the Western Australian education system 
recommended the unit api^oach within secorrfary education. However, it 
favoured a compulsory co«e provision for all students with dioice increasing 
as students progressed tlirough the school. The units or modules would be a 
semester, or term, in length and vertically timetabled so that interest and 
ability became the criteria for grouping, rather than age. Vertical grouping is 
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t)^ name of the system whereby students in differeiu year groups are 
timetabled to be taught together for a particular subject (Middleton et al., 
1986). 

Similar models are used in many Noith American high schools where 
stw^ts have to c(Mnplete a certain number of ''classes'* from a range of 
vocational, social and tertiary-orientated subjects befoie graduating from 
high school The idea of units is the model which universities use so that 
stuiteitts have choi(^ within their major discipline or subject areas. In 
Australia, secondary scIkk)! teadiers in an, sodal sciences, music, physical 
»hicati(m, health and sport have b^ ksm to aAcpt seme fonn of vertical 
grouping (Maxwell et al., 1989) but the coiKrept can be extended into other 
curriculum domains as well. Modularisation of tte wtwle school curriculum 
would, of cour^, require a system level change and the cooperation of 
teitiary instimtions and s&XHKlary education. 

Which sfucterrfs am Invoivecl? 

Who ^uld enrol in alternative programs and what is to tlw nature of 
these programs? When students have a history of very limited academic 
achievement it is likely they will benefit from alternative programming. 
Nevertk^Iess, there is always ths amxm that stwleaits with low expectations 
of their ability, rather than low ability per se, will be attracted to such 
programs. The complexity of the issue has been idmtifled in the Australian 
National Board of Employmo^t, Education and Training (19^) report on 
disadvantaged (immunities: 

The issue of the 'alternative' versus 'mainstream' paths for disad- 
vantaged students is still far from resolved. On oik side is the reasoning 
that if students are not going to be anything like successful in 'main- 
stream', high status courses in proportion to their numbers, then their 
education stKHild at least comid of ccmtent mA processes in which they 
can be successfitl ^ whidi are more suited to their culhiral style and 
needs. Coarsely, tl^y might as well get scnnething out of educati(Mi 
which may be of value, tatl^r titian notlung at all. On ti« otl^r hand it is 
argued that such thinking effectively confirms the notion that students 
will not have s^cess to the i^xt i^ase of educmion ai^ that much of what 
is taught in higl^r status courses is of value, is wonh mastering and can 
be mastered by these students. Both lines of argument can be seen in 
current system practices and innovations, (p. 33) 

SiiKe degree of learning difficulty may be %en as a continuum, there is a 
to have a continuum of services and ojMions. Hence, stwtents who are 
identified as having learning difficulties because of some cultural or 
socioecotK}mic disadvantage can be supported within mainstream classes. 
For itose students wlw have a learning difficulty resulting from some fomi 
of cognitive impairment alternative programming may be the most 
appropriate option. Failure to provide alternative curricula merely maintains 
the status quo. 
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PastoralcaB 

A fiwthe^ method of catering for students with learning difficulties within a 
whole school secondary environment is through pastoral care classes. 
Pastoral care encourages meaningful communication and understanding to 
develc^ between secondary teachers, students and parraits (Ribbins, 1989). It 
is an integrated activity for all secondary school students, iiwluding those 
identified with leaining difficulties (Galloway, 1989). At its most simple 
level, pastoral care involves the allocation of one teacher to one group of 
secondary school students to assist with die dissemination of information and 
the monitoring and tradcing of student perfonnaiKC. Pastoral care provides a 
contact point between the school and the home, enabling some basic 
counselling and advocacy to occur for the students and the referral of 
students to appropriate agencies when needed (e.g., school counsellor, 
I^XMt staff). 

Pastoral care can be particulariy effective when it takes on a proacuvc 
role to address issues such as coping with change, study skills, making 
friends and subject selection. Tb& Qiieensland <3uidance and Counselling 
Service has developed a guidaiwc, pastoral care and tutoring package which 
provides resources, structured activities and lesson plans that regular 
secondary teachers and su|^rt teachers can use to cater for all students, 
including those with learning difficulties (McMahon & McCowan, 1990). 
The guidance tutoring program targets six themes which receive different 
emphases depemling on the students* grade level and the time of the scImxjI 
year. The six themes are: (a) care and support, (b) interpersonal skills, 
(c) group skills, (d) learning to Icam, (e) future planning, and (f) health and 
personal safety (Queensland Department of Education, Guidance and 
Counselling Services, 1989). 

Support staff need to be proactive and taifet "at risk" students for 
intervention. This may require consideration of different populations of 
students at differem times of the year. Historically, the populations most 
identified are Year 8 students, in the domains of study skills, research skills, 
realing dcveloi»nem and the awnprdiensicM! of expository texts. These areas 
of weakness can be systematically handled in m introductoiy unit of woric 
for all Year 8 students, with the identification and suRJOrt of "at risk" or 
marginal snidenls occurring throughout the year. The provision of services 
for Year 8 students should not be at the expense of services for other year 
groups or populations (e.g., migraitt students). The ideal objective is to target 
and match school and suf^rt staff and programs to specific students. 

Support staff need to function within a team which ideally involves the 
school counsellor, curriculum subject leaders and, most importantly, school 
administrators. In this team approach there is a greater likelihood that 
students at risk are identified and effective programs developed. Since 
catering for a range of smdents will require organizational decisions and 
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iiaiovation it is essoitial that administnttois dxid other members of the sdxx)! 
team inxlemand ai%l value the ideas pmpoixd, coq)eratB with th(»e involved 
and provide ai^ropriate sui^rt for those tethers implementing the 
programs. Since the nature of teiK±dng is often istdating, mudi csi be learned 
by vidting ott^r schools and seeing otl^ teacters and i»ofessi(maIs at work 
in dififerem settings sid by exdumgbig ideas and experiences (Mittler, 1989). 

Presemly, support staff have limited hierandiical position vdthin the 
structure of Qi^ensland SecoiKiary Education and so are, sometimes, 
dq)endait on the good will of sc'Kxd administrators and subject teaders. The 
status of support staff needs to be ut^raded inlaige sdtools and the leader of 
the s^)ecial nscds su{^rt gnxip elevated to tte status of subject coordinator 
or head of department In this way su{^rt staff coordinators may be sera as 
equal mmbers within the school team. This new structure would provide a 
career pathway for support teachers so that they are encouraged to remain 
within the system. 

ConchJsion 

There are no easy or simple answers to the education of students with 
learning difficulties witliin tte secondary education system. Since so many 
students (almo^ one in five) could be idoitified as being, at some point in 
time, within this category, the reality is all tead^rs have a responsibility to 
asist arKl manage these studoits. TIk role of su{^x»t te«;ters is to work with 
the whole sctKwl to try to majdmise their coittact time with as many students 
widi teaming difficultira as po^We, while recognizing that there may still be 
a need for alternate programs for a minority of these students. The aim is to 
have secoiviary students with laming difficulties able to ac^eve and reach 
their potential through an approach that incorporates greater flexibility and 
professional use of sui^rt staff. It is suggested tl»t the support teachers use 
a variety of techniques in this pn^ess (e.g., mwiitoring, programming, 
advocacy and pastoral care) so that secondary students with leaniing 
difficulties have a more meaningful motivating ami sue cestui «lucation. 
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Integration Townsvllle Specicri School 
Students at Townsvllle High School 



BARRY MARKER 
TownsviSe S^oecio/ School 



In mW 1985, the Principal of Townsville Special ^dwol approached the 
Townsville High SdK>ol principal (^ncenUng the possibility of cooperative 
program develoixnem at each school. The i<lea vn& received favourably and 
the Senior Mistre^ at the high scIkx)! assumed responsibility for liaison with 
the special school princii»l. These two individuals c(Kisulted widely within 
their respective schools and met frequently to identify areas in which joint 
programs could be developed. 

Three areas of potential cooperation were identified. At the high school, 
a number of Year 8 students were experiencing difficulty. With minimal 
attainments in matlwmatics aiKl reading, U^se students were unable to gain 
significant advantage from their school program. It was agreed that they 
could benefit from a one day a week pliK^^it at Townsville Special School 
where a pnogram more in tune with their i%eds could be provide. 

The se<^nd and third area for cooper^ve effort involved a number of 
adolescent students at the special sch(X)l. These students were considered 
capable of benefitting socially from a placement in a secondary schwl. 
where exposure to a larger, more complex environment would provide 
opportunities for students to develop the socisH ^lls needed by adults in 
society. It was decided to attempt integration programs in the secondary 
schwl for tlKsm at an appropriate level in Year 8 or Year II. 

At Townsville High School, a resound te«;i^r was delegated to identify 
Year 8 students who might benefit from a partial placement at the special 
school, where Participation and Equity Project funds were available to 
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employ a temporary teacher to assist the Principal in identifying sttidents 
yAa> might benefit sociaUy from a secondary sctwol placement. FoUowmg 
the identification of these students, parents and students were consulted and a 
series of meeting were held. , . 

These meetings created a deal of philosophical discussion as most 
parents were comrcmed more for the academic than the social dcveloprawit 
of their children. Their concern was that integration of their children at the 
high school would mean less support for their children in traditional 
ac^anic areas. The Principal argued that education was not exhausted m 
acadonic achievement and that one of the roles of the school was to prepare 
students to live effectively in their K>dety upon leaving sctool. As special 
school students had been given every o^wrtunity to uevdop academic skiUs 
in a sheltered educational environmem in pre-adolescem years, it was now 
important to develop commensurate social skills in a more open 
environment, as te«iage«. EventuaUy, the wider view prevailed and parents 
gave their pennission for the integration pwjca to begin. 

The first program commenced at Townsville High School in second 
semester. 1985. A group of 15- and 16-yearK>ld students from the special 
school were' integrated into the Year U Community Based Learning 
program TWs program emjtoised community service projects, manual arts 
and basic acadonic and social dtills. Students iweded to read at a 7 year old 
level, demonstrate basic arithmetical skill in addition, subtracUon. 
multiplication and division, and have the sociai skills necessary to work 
cooperatively with otlwrs. . , u , * ^ 

Additional 15 and 16 year old students from the spccjal sdiool emcred 
this program in 1986. At the end of 1986, tiie Year 1 1 Community Based 
Leaiiiing program at the high school finished. The special school students 
who were being targeted for this program in 1987 were redirected to the 
Community Based teaming program at Pimlico High School. 

During 1987. Townsville High School developed a two-year program, 
commencing at Year 11. which was simUar to the previous Community 
Based Learning program. Two special sdiool ^udents were Integrated into 
Oiis program at tiie beginning of 1988 as the Pimlico High School 
Community Based Learning program finished at tlw a«i of 1987. Due to tiie 
lack of suitable candidates, no students have been integrated into Year 1 1 

programs sina 1988. , ^ 

In semester one 1986, a number of special school students were 
integrated into Year 8 classes at TownsviUc High School, attending on the 
pastoral care day each week. The selection criteria for these students were the 
same as tirose used for entry to the Year 1 1 isograms in 1985 and 1986. On 
the day that tlte special school students attended the high school, a number of 
high sdiool Year 8 students attended the special school 

At tiie hi^ school, an in-service program was provided for teachers of 
Year 8 students. Many of tiie teachers were amccmcd at tiie abiUty of tiie 
special school smdents to cope, due to some initial harasment This i»old^ 

setfled over time and tiie students adapted to their rww envirorancnt All had 
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difficulty with the i>rogran content but this was overcome to some extent by 
the suf^it provided by the resource teacher. 

During 1986, tte Prindpsd of the special sdiool and the Senior Mistress 
of the hi^ school maintained infonnal contact on a formightly basis. The 
Mistress reported regularly on the progress of the project. The guiding 
prtodi^e for administrative arrangements was that the integration project 
should involve as little special provisicm as possible. The Principal of the 
special school visited the Year 8 students in their classes occasionally, but 
generally attempted to keep a low profile in the monitoring process. 
Communication between teachers and administration was fle iible and 
informal, yet dcsigred to identify problems or emerging problems quickly. 
Where possible, at \tasi two qjecial sdiool i^-tudents were iAsccA in tiw same 
class and occasiwially this irwolved jugglii^ numbers in Year 8 classes to 
allow this to occur. 

The year 8 students from Townsvillc High School who attended the 
special school one day a week were provided with a program designed to 
relieve some of the pressure being expcriaiced at high school. The programs 
included some classroom activities, manual arts and excursions. The advisory 
visidng tea:her from the Special Educati(»i V:xati(Hial C^ireach School was 
closely involved with this program. The program finisl^ at the end cf 1986 
as a special needs unit was to be established si Touiisville High School in 
1987. At the beginning of that year, both sc1k>o1s experienced changes in 
principals though these changes did not bring significam modification to the 
proj^ 

In 1987, special school students who had attended Townsville High 
School in 1986 were enrolled in full-time Year 8 programs at the high 
school. In semester two 1987, a group of special school students similarly 
were integrated into Year 8 programs day a week hi preparation for full- 
time placement in 1988. During semester two 1988, two students from the 
special school began the integration process in preparation for full-time 
attendance at high scI«m>1 in 1989. These sttidents failed to adapt to the high 
school environmem and this, in conjunction with a series of changes in key 
persotmel, led to circumstances which resulted in the demise of the 
integration project as it was originally conceded. 

The key perswmel djanges began in mid 1988 when the Senior Mistress 
took another position outside the sc1k>oI. In 1989, the Principal of Townsville 
Special School was on study leave md Townsville High School had a new 
Principal. The lack of suitable candidates for integration resulted in no 
special school students being enrolled at lu^ sctK)d ui 1989. 

to 1990, a complete turnover of staff in the special needs unit at the high 
school, the loss of momentum in 1989 and a less accepting enviroianent at 
the hi^ school, resulting from diangcs to the administration team, led to the 
demise of the integration project as it had operated since its inception. 
Reorganization of special school programs and some parental resistance 
assisted in the demise of the original project. Future integration of 
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TowMviUe Special School stwtents at TownsviUe High School will need to 
be i»gotiaied afresh. 

During the integration project, 22 sp&Aai school students were integrated 
into ftiU-timc programs at the secondary level. Eleven students were 
integrated at the Year 1 1 levd, and devai siudaits at the Year 8 level. Of the 
22 studotis, 16 were male, which roughly represwits \h& ratio of male to 
female students ouoUed la the ^)ecial sdiod. 

The int^tion of tl^ more capable students has had a significaitt input 
upon the special sctooL The spedal sctux)! enrtiUnent has fallai dramatically 
due to the integration of these students and the retention of many students 
with mild iittellcctual hawUcaps in primary sdiool. The special sdK>ol enrol- 
mait is now one thini of its peak CTrolmcm in the 1970s. 

Evaiucition 

From its inception, this project focussed m the development of social 
skills and self-esteem. In recognition of the difiiculties of quantifying 
progress in these domains, formal testing and monitoring was minimal. 
Therefore, evaluation of the project relied heavily upon observation and 
value judgement This approwA to evaluation recognises tiw point made by 
Joddnson (1987) that many questions raised in the integration versus segre- 
gation debate arc more philosophical tiian emirirical, depending on value 
judgements rather tiian on research for ttieir answens. 

To 1988, tlw consensus of administrators involved in tiiis integration 
project was tiiat it had been successful. Twenty-four students were selected 
for imegration and 22 students entered full-time programs. All 22 students 
have adapted to, and survived in the secowJary school environment. There 
have been few problems during the project witii disniptive behaviour by 
integrated students. In tiie future, it will be of interKt to see how many of 
these students have been al^ to find and maintain jobs. 

Parents have go^rally been positive about the effects of tiie project on 
tiieir children. The students, on the whole, have also exhibited positive 
attitudes to placement in tiie secondary school environment During tiie 
project, it has Income dear tiiat there arc many students arriving at high 
school from primary school witii fewer skills Uian tiiosc exhibited by tiie 
special school studous. This anecdotal evidence seems to indicate tiiat the 
individual programming at special school does confer some benefits to 
students witii spedal ne^. ^ , 

Mere placement of a special school student in a secondary school 
environment docs not guarantee effective integration. The environment needs 
to be warm and receptive and adequate resources must be available to e.c 
school. At tiie high a*ool. tiie Spedal Needs Unit monitored tiie academic 
program of tiie integiied students and provkled devd(^ curriculum units 
in matiiematics, English and citiier history or geograjrfiy for tiiese students. 
The pastoral care system in ti» school ensured tim an students became a part 

of a wann, suR»rtive, ^e group. Much of tiie success of tiie integration 
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project can be ttttributed to the combined effect of support in the academic 
aiKi social dinnains. 

The pastoral care system at Townsville High School uses vertical 
gioupings of 18 to 20 «udaits from Year 8 to Year 12. Students remain in 
their groups throughout tlwir secondary schooling, group teachers are 
changed as little as possible and groups are operated to provide opportunities 
for all smdoits to receive support and develop personal competencies. It is an 
e»xllait system and is rw^mmended to any ^ccmdary scIkk^I a)mcmplatlng 
tiK integration of ^)ccial sdKX)l ^<tents. 

Discussion 

Spedal schools came into existence because regular schools were unable 
or unwilling to make special provisi<m for children with learning difficulties. 
We must be careful that» in adopting a policy to imegrate students with 
qjedal needs into regular siwols. we do not merely rcpMOduce in the regular 
schools the same cr.ndilions which led to the development of special schot !s. 
Adequate resources must pit)vided Mid regular schools must create 
receiHive environments for ^udents with special needs. 

Ttts integration of special school students at Townsville High School 
demonstrates that iiuegration projects do not need to be exhausting affairs, 
but can be based successfully on mutual commitment, flexible, informal 
administrative procedures aaid need not attempt to be everything to 
everybody, 

Townsville High School is more receptive than most secondary school 
environmcm to integration because of its pa^oral care arrangements and the 
Special Needs Unit. The initial success of the project could therefore be 
attributed not only to the ftexible administrative arrangements and a strong, 
shared focus on self-esteem builifing as the purpo^ of the project, but also to 
the internal arrangements of the school which attempt to make it a wann 
environmem for all of its students. 

This means that if intcgratiwi projects of the type here described are to 
succeed, there may need to be a fundamemal re<evaluation of mainstream 
«;hools in order to create an aj^m^^e wwironmem for the integration of 
students with special needs. This promises to confer advantages, directly or 
indirectly, upon all students in a mainstream school. There arc certainly 
advantages for students ;n mainstream Kjhools who may be experiencing 
difficulties. 
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Since the passing of Public law 94-142 in the United States in 1975. 
much had been written about teaching exceptional children in intcgntcd 
settings. A re-occurring theme in this literature is the i^rccived mismatch 
between rhetoric and reality. Although it is clear that successful integration 
has occurred in school systems (e.g., Ballard, 1987; Biklen, 1985; Forest. 
1987), it is equally clear that, in many instances, philosophical commitment 
has not been met by practical outcomes (e.g., Gannon, 1988; Gregory, 
Shanahan, & Walbcrg, 1985; Harvey, 1985). 

In Australia one major national review has teen undertaken to 
investigate integration policies and practices (Cow & Snow, 1986). TTiis 
review was commissioned by the Commonwealth Schools Commission 
which, since the eariy 1970s, has supported attempts throughout Australia to 
integrate students with special rK^cds into regular education settings. As an 
outcome of this review, Gow, Balla, Hall. Konza and Snow (1986). identified 
thirteen factors they considered vital to effective imegration. They argue that 
these areas demand further attention. 

This paper deals with one of these identified factors; the area of staffing. 
More specifically, it is concerned with (a) reporting the literature on teachers' 
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attitudes and perceived competencies associated with teaching exceptional 
students in Integrated settings; (b) advocating a particular conceptualisaUon 
of professional develo|micm for teacheis; and (c) presenting basic requi^tes 
i^eded to facilitate effective profesaonal develi^anent 

Teochers' Attitudes and Competencies 

Attitudes and peicqrtions as psychological oitities are functionally related; 
attitudes being greatly influenced by perceptions and vice versa. Much of tfic 
research data on integration involve teachers' perceptions of, or atUludcs 
towards, the various 5iil(»(nJhical and practical aspects underpinning such 

initiatives. , . , 

These data, which arc mainly subjective, rcprcscni extremely tmportant 
information for two reaswis. First, percej^ions arc a teadicr's interprctation 
or constnicUon of rcaUty, and, as such, provide the basis for action. Over 
lime, continued changes in perccjsion result in the reconstruction of a 
teacher's reality and so fora» the basis of cwttinued action. Thus, a teacher s 
percei^on of an innovation, sudi as educational integration, has a great 
bearing upon the succea of tiiat inravation. Second, it follows that a 
teacher's percci«ion of such an imiovaiion and its implementation ^atly 
influences his/her attitude toward it If such attitudes are negative, tiie 
probability of a successful implementation is greatiy reduced. Likewise, 
positive perceptions enhance tiw likelihood of successful implementation. 

That positive teacher attitude is a necessary prcrcquisite to successful 
integration has been well-documented (e.g., Brabin, 1985; Espiner, Wilton, 
& Glynn, 1985; Home. 1979; Phipps, 1984; Reynolds & Volkmar. 1984; 
Sesow & Adams, 1982). However, ever since tiie integration movement, 
started in tiw 1970s, tiiere has been evidence to suggest tiiat a large number 
of teachere have reported negative attitudes about, and minimal commiwient 
to tiie idea of integration (Patching, 1988). In addition, writers in tiiis arca 
(c.g., Hesse, 1977; Keogh & Levitt, 1976; McGinty & Keogh, 1975) suggest 
tiiat rcgular teachers felt tiiey had neitiier Oie knowledge about excepuonal 
children nor ihe necessary competorcies to cope witii such children in rcgular 
classroom environments. The fact is Uiat most rcgular teachers are not 
prepared for tiiis role. Keogh and Levitt (1976) seemed to n. !lcct tiie currcni 
state of affairs when Uicy contended that, altiwugh legislators and state or 
district administrators were entiiusiastic advocates and principals seem 
mainly positive, rcgular classroom teachers were frcqucnUy ambivalent 
towards integration. 

Several reports in tiw Uteraturc during tiie 1970s attested to tiic benefits 
of inservice education witii respect to implementing integratioa Keogh and 
Levitt (1976) document outcomes of successftil inservice education programs 
in tiie state of California, while Harasymiw and Home (1977) present 
research results lowing modification of botii teacher opinion towards 
integration, and feelings as to tiie degree of difficulty of managing tiic 
handicapped in regular classrooms as a result of similar programs. 
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A decade later, American writers were proclaiming a similar need. 
Leyser and Abrams (1986) maintmn there is still a need for additional 
training for teachers to cater for integrated handicapped children. Fiadd et al. 
(1987) iqwrted that all participating teadttxs in their stiuly Indicated they 
felt inadequately prepaxed to meet the educational needs of handicapped 
^udents. In general these claims omcur with the conclusions reported by 
Gowetal. (1986). 

Three icccnt Australian studies mirror the American findings, (nark 
(1987) sUKlied a gnmp of (^ueemland elementary teachers* idulosq>hical and 
practical attitudes towards ix^gration. He found that teachers dis|dayed a 
pattern of positive attitudes and commitmem to the philosc^y of integration 
(reflecting similar findings by Mark, 1990) but that t!» same teachers were 
negative a^')ut thehr practical preparedness to accommodate a child with 
special needs in a regular classroom. 

Quimu Sultmann and Qkins (1988). in a statewide survey of Queensland 
Catholic schools, found that significant pn^rtitms of principals (78.1%) and 
teadieis (77.6%) iiKiicated podtive attitudes to the oirolmem and education 
of disabled children in regular sdtools; tnit dressed tte prerequisite need for 
the provision of material resources, professional staff development, and 
spedali^ suj^xm servi^. 

Parmemer and Nash (1987) undertook an investigation into the attitudes 
of teachers and parents in the Australian Capital Territory toward the 
integration of chiWrrai with a moderate intellectual haidicap. They found that 
teacher attitude was related to quality of imersction with special children, Uic 
more positive the interaction, the more positive the attitude. One of the 
earmarked concerns stated in the study was the lack of specialist training of 
regular teachers and their subsequent lade of knowledge of the needs of 
handicapped children. Data from a recent British study (Mepsied, 1988) 
sui^x»t tlKse findings. 

In summary, three main points can be extracted from the research cited in 
this section. These are as follows: 

1 . Teachers* attitudes towards integration are mixed. 

2. In general, teachers feel they laclt the needed competencies for 
teaching special children in integrated settings. 

3. There appears to be a definite nc«l for staff development for teachers 
to function effectively in integrated settings. 

A Concept of Professional Devetopment 

Tht essence of this se ion is to presmt some basic lhw)reiical underpinnings 
that the authors believe arc essential to effective professional development 
By "enectivc** it is meant that, as a result of professional development, 
regular classroom teachers enhance their instructional effectiveness so that 
classroom outcomes (both process and contem) match aims ar. intemions 
with respect to teadiing, in this case, in integrated settings, hi order to focus 
on the nature of profKsional development, the section examines: (a) the ideas 
of teachers as objects and teachers as subjects (Miller, 1980); (b) differences 
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between inservicc education and professional development (Stafford & 
Boyle, 1990); (c) the notion of teacher anpowennent (Smyth, 1985); and 
(d) the develoisnent of pedagogical intelli^nce (Rubin, 1989). 

Teacher as dbleci/leachm as wb^ect approaches 

Traditionally, Australian inservice education provisions for teachers have 
been provided via a "tq) down" apjMoach. That is, most programs have been 
estebUshed and wlministered at a system's levels, espcciaUy when it is 
considered necessary to im^emrait an educatiOTal change such as educating 
exceptional children in integrated settings. This inservicc aj^roach enables 
effective resource management, but one must question whether it results in 
the development of effective pedagogical practices and professional 

autoiunny. . . 

According to Dempster (1989) currem thinking on improvmg teaching 
has shifted away from programs imposed on teachers by others (innovaUon 
focussed) to those enacted by teachers themselves (acUon focusscd); away 
from the administraUvely popular inservice education towards personally- 
oriented professional developmcm aRjroaches. 

MiUer (1980) had previously highUghtcd the issue by analysing the ways 
in which the improvemcm of teaching was discussed in the literature and 
treated in practice. She drew a distinction between the ideas of teachers as 
objects and teachers as subjects, and suggested that such a distinction 
provided a framewoit for thinking about improve ing teaching effectiveness. 

The Teacher as Object Approach: An assumption of minimum 
competency. Central to tiie teacher as object approach is the belief that the 
teaching process can be sub-divided into smaU identifiable sections and that 
acceptable levels of performance in each subsection can then be 
prcdeicrmincd. Such a concept accepts that teachers ^judged to be below 
minimum competency in particular sub-sections subscqucnUy become Uic 
targets of special programs. These programs arc sponsored by centralised 
authorities and are disseminated generally without serious tiiought as to the 
particular audience or their specific needs. Further, Uie programs arc assumed 
to bring about improvement per medium of experts who offer planned 
experiences in a variety of environments usually separated from specific 
classroom situations. From the point of view of initiating, planning and 
mnning these programs, this concept assumes teachers to be passive 
recipients of structured programs planned and offered by oUkis outside the 
teachers* frame of reference. Tea:hcrs become nothing more than the objects 
of others* intentions and actions. They certainly are not in control of Uicir 
own developmcm and growth. Such an overall program, and tiic cnvironmcni 
likely to be generated by it. arc not conducive to the development of teacher 

autonomy. , , 

The Teacher as Subject Approach: An alternative to teacher as object. 
This occurs when teachers themselves become the initiators of their own 
development and growth. They become the subjects rather than tiie objects of 
programs. The assumptions surrounding becoming active in Uie process 
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becon^ tte major <^>aitui«5 frcnn tl^ teachers as injects ai^7roiK;lL With ttw 
te»^r as object j^qjroach there is a sen% of ownership; of tte {Hograms 
belonging to the participants. The problems, which are the focus of 
I»ograms, are relevant to, aiHl are perceived to deal with, is»ies that are 
significant to individual teacners. Whereas the teacher as object orientation 
emphasises maintaining minimum acceptable standards, the teacher as 
subject ai^roach is focussed on continually raising the individuars 
standards. Miller argues that this latter approach enables the process of 
"mutual adapution," which assumes that "teachers are subjects who arc 
engaged with other subjects in activiti^ of ass^anent, trial, modification, 
retrial, implementation and evaluation around issues of materials, 
oiganisation, and instruction" (1980, p. 160). 

O^mntic^ing kiseMce etfucofton and protessloru^ devek^mrent 

Stafford and Boyle (1990) maimain that the conceptual distinctions between 
teacher as object and teacher as subjert approaches illustrate the differences 
that are a^jarcnt between inscrvi<» educati(Hi and professional development. 
Those programs aimed at effecting change in teaching by an inservice 
education model are ba^d on tlK teacher as object concept of improvement. 
Such aj^roaches typically assume some degree of teacher deficiency and 
subsequently recommend centrally organised md administered programs in 
skills, content or methods to overcome the deficiency. Again, inservice 
education models, by focussing on tl^se skills, ccmteitt, and metlxxis, bring 
about a degree of conformity among te^t^is. In effwit they reduce teachers' 
options and alternatives. Consequently, tl^re is a support^le argument that 
inservice programs detract from, rather than add to the autonomous 
devcloimicnt of teachers. Such an argument is based on the fact that the 
process of planning and imi^eraenling inservice education programs separate 
icaclwrs from control of their own professional situation — a phenomenon 
commonly identified as a si^ficant cause of alienation among the members 
of any profession. 

Professional development practice is based on the teacher as subject 
approach. It assumes that individual teachers accefH responsibility for their 
own development It does not assume a deficiency in the pcrwn but rather 
that, in order to overcome the jourroy to oI^lescciKe about which Rubin 
(1975) spoke, there is a need for individuals to equip themselves to effect 
change. TIk; assumptions are for them to increa^, iwt dccrcai», their range 
of teaching alternatives, to accept responsibility for their own professional 
improvement rather than to rely on others, and to increase continually the 
scope and quality of what they do rather than aim at achieving minimum 
acceptable competency in a range of skiUs identified by others. In other 
words, the professional development approach assumes that in regards to 
their teaching, teachers become reflective, adaptive professionals. 

Traditionally, programs aimed at improving teaching usually have been 
based on inservice teacher as object approaches. The use of this type of 
approach, together with the messages it sends, certainly will have contributed 
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to many of tte negative ie«:d(»is teachers display towards the very idea of 
questtoning their teaching o}mpetaice. 

Teadm empowwmef^, pedagogical fnPe^gence and fxofes^oncd 

Teaclur en^xfwerment. Professional developmott t^d on the concern of 
tead^r as subject places tlw ctMitrol for action to improve (be quality of 
teaching directly with the irelividual teact^r. This is akin to what Smyth 
(1985) refers to as eropowennem, a concept which 

amounts to enatding teachers to develop ways of framing their own 
problems, dialoguing and working individually and collectively on 
defining and uncovering other possibiliUes. while woiking towards 
(^Aaining the tesowces n^maiy to effect disige. This is quite differetu 
from endeavours where teachers have been required to lift their game by 
means of inspection and evaluation, (p. ISO) 

&npowennent is tl^ focus of te^l^r as subject aj^roach. It dc^s not 
stress the ni^ for ''refilling," nor d<»:s it reinforce existing feelings of 
"powerie^ness, d(Knlity aiKl subservience" (Smyth 1985, p. 181)— features 
that result from current in^rvice education programs reflecting teacher as 
objm valu^. With teacl^r em(K>wennait, initiatives exist with individual 
teachers, the issues are individually relevant, the emi^asis is on effecting 
diange rather than being restricted to improvonoit of existing practices, and 
stamiards are not arlMtrarily imposni. 

Smyth's message in this is clear etunigh. Ratlwr than strategic that treat 
teachers in demeaning ways as passive consumers of somelxKly else's 
knowledge, what is needed are fomis of professional development that 
actively endorse what is already kiK>wn about how teachers hold and use 
knowledge, and about how they actually learn. 

Pedagogical intelligence. Louis Rubin (1989) has strraigly defended the 
concept of 'pedagogical intelligence'. He insists that it is rwt what expert 
teachers do, but rather the ways in which they decide what to do that makes 
the difference in instructional effectiveness. The latter is a function of 
pedagogical intelligence. The following statements summarise his 
description of tlK coiKe^H: 

• It is the ability to facilitate significant learning with maximal 
cflicieisy. 

• It consists of a particular amalgam of aptitudes, stemming from other 
fonns of intelligent^ whidi can be cultivate wd enlarged. 

• It necessitates not only a consummate understanding of the classroom 
milieu but also a prescieiK^ that evolves over time. 

• It develops through confronting instructional dilemmas and employing 
^ropriate solutions which henceforth b^ome instnictive. It is, there- 
fore, acquired primarily in the woik place. (Rubin 1989, pp. 32-33) 

Rubin maint^ns that pedagogical imelligence can be enhanced through 
professional develoi^eitt. Among other means, he stresses tl^ importance of 
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self experimentation, collaborati(m, and the employment of "various kinds of 
stimuli for oicouraging reflection, dtuational malyds and the cumulative 
storing of insight** (Rubiii. 1984, p. 33). Ttese features were almost 
idmk^lly mirnned by Oaik and Peterscm (1986) when &ey stated 

Ttffi maturing {Hofessional teadwr is one who has taken some steps 
towards making exjdicit his or her implicit tteories and beliefs about 
lean^rs, curriculum, subject matter, and tte readier's role ... has 
developed a style of plimning for instructiim that includes several 
interrelated types of {^aiming and that has become more streamline and 
mittnnatic with experience ... att»»ls to aral imraitly iHOces^ ac^emic 
aiKl mm-actttenic ^ioco|^tive events aiul c\xs; ... (are develo{^] 
the confklence to depart fiom a {banned course of action when they judge 
th^ to be ai^yropriate; ... reflect on ami analyze the apparem effects of 
their own teaching and apply the results of these reflections to their 
future {dans and adiens. In short they have become r^earchers on their 
own teaching effectiveness, (pp. 292-293) 
Furtl^nnore, ths importaiKe of self ami collaborative reflection on teaching 
practice as a major cc»nponait of profe^(mal development is also stressed 
by Smith and Schwartz (1988), Brandt (1986), and Stafford and Boyle 
(1990). In sum, there is strong advocacy for the instigation of professional 
develojMnent programs that facilitate the emiK}wenneni of teachers to 
enhance pedi^ogical intelligen<%— a positicm sui^rt«l by the authors. 

Requisites to the Facllitotion of Effective Professional 
Development 

To allow the conceptuali^ng of pedagogical intelligence to become reality, 
certain requi^tes are i^c^ary. There are obvicnisly many, and \h&y range in 
their degree of saliency in facilimting tl^ process. The authors have clKJscn 
those requisites believed to be more importam, especially in iniUattng the 
type of professional development that has t^en detailed throughout this 
paper. 

The recommended n^uisitcs arc: 

What teachers are is a function of conditioning. This is a result of 
associations teachers have made with, for example, their own school's 
policies, peers, training institutions, activities, and instituti(ms. As a result, 
many of the attritnites of teachers (e.g.. attitudes, teaching routines) are 
habitual. Three that i^d to change are listed below. 

1. Cunem expectations about the provision of traditional *top down" 
inservice programs. There is a need break the notion of "They need to 
provide ..." so often believwl by teachers. This is not a statement of blame 
targeted at teachers. Rather, the system has conditioned them to think in this 
manner. 
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2. In the context of integration, there still app&m to be the dichotomy 
of regular versus special diildiv n in classrooms. Accompanying this is the 
noticm that different te^iU^ tcchnitpies are needed for each group. There is 
a need for a change in these perceptions, with teachers being encouraged to 
focus more on generically effective teadiing per sc, rather than feeling the 
need to cmpLoy special methods for ^jcdal groups. 

3. Traditionally, special educators concoitiate on the special education 
literature, while regular educators concentrate m the regular education 
literature. Again, in the context of integration, there is a need to break these 
haWts and encourage a widening of the literature base for all teachers. 

Smyth (1985) stressed the importaiK« of leadcrdiip in the quest for teacher 
cmpoweraicnt. If staff develoiHne« is to be teadier initiated and controlled, 
the rele of leadership at both the scbod and syst«n level, needs to be one of 
facilitation. This would include being non-coerdvc and non-judgemental of 
exiting teaching i»5K:tices, wluch RTConling to Smyth, docs not exclude the 
adoption of an enquiring and critical attitude. He also advocates the 
foe issing on issues of imaiediacy and practicality for teachers, since he 
maimalns tliat theories emerge from practice. 

Because learning is ultimately an individual responsibility, Wildman and 
Niles (1987) believe that school leaders should promote self-sufficiency in 
teachers, and professional development enterprises should reinforce the idea 
of independent teacher learning. They also stress the importance of the 
leadership role in stimulating teacher exploration and self-research in an 
effort to reduce teacher anxiety and/or uncertainty, rather than directly 
sullying an answer. 

It is obvious that the role of leader is extremely important in the 
professional developmem enterprise. As well as being an on-site facilitator, 
leaders arc crucial in the supply of, for example, critical personnel, resources, 
and access to a range of sourres of expertise. 

Many writers have stressed the importance of rrnection on practice in the 
impiDvcmcnt of teaching (e.g., Qarit & Peterson, 1986; Brandt, 1986; Rubin. 
1989; Smith & Schwartz, 1988; Stafford & Boyle, 1990). ReflccUon involves 
the processes of discovering problems, inventing and implementing 
solutions, and evaluating their effectiveness. Reflection is one of the major 
components that distinguishes between the traditional "top down" inservice 
education perspective ?.id tlw professional development approach with its 
emjtois on tcadwr wnpowennent By way of example. Smith and Schwartz 
(1988) outline an intervention workshop procedure designed at having 
teachers improve tlKir teaching by reflecting on practice. 

Participants were requested to (a) identify a problematic situation of 
some importance; (b) generate data about their actions in the situation and 
their interpretations of those actions; (c) build a diagnosis of the problem 
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vdiidi makes the lu^ilying rearming «if^cit aiKi cHgani^ it into an action 
map; (d) devdc^. reftne, and expaisl the initial diagivsis; (e) move fixHn the 
diagiK>sis to the invention and production of i^w actions to solve the 
pic^em; (f) examine these new actions and surface any iiK^oi^stencies with 
values and belief; (g) condder alternate ways of thinldng about, am! acting 
in, pn^oa^ situati(ms in on^ to {Stnaote more effective {Moblem solving 
Steaming. 

The authors believe that reflective practice procedures such as those 
desi^bed above could be adapted and used in many aspects of prof^ional 
deveI<H^ent with respect to improving teaching effectiveness in integrated 
settings. 

4. Co^kd Interacfion 

As implied iu mudi of this paper, collegial interaction is a fundamentally 
important element in the professional dcvelopmait lecture. Several writers 
have stressed tlK importance of collaboration in improving teadiing. Smith 
and Schwaitz (1988) view it as essential in tt»ir model of Reflective Practice 
Intervention. Smyth (1985) aigues the importance of what he terms 
"responsive inservice education" and often tenned clinical supervision in the 
literature. TTie centre iMece of tlUs form of iwofessional development is 
conferencing (i.e., collegial discussions) between a teacher and a trusted 
colleague. It occurs both before and after a lesson is taught Wildman and 
Niles (1987) cite research evidence attesting to the importance of 
collaboration based on a range of outrome variables, but warn that freedom 
to direct one's own learning is a vital a^x«a of it. "Ctollegial groups must be 
flexible in their composition and purposes. They must form and disintegrate 
based on the needs of individual teacheis ... and it is the teachers who must 
decide on the specifics of their collaboration" (Wildman & Niles, 1987, p. 8). 

Conchjsion 

]n this paper the authors have sought to highlight teachers' altitudes towards 
the teaching of exceptional children in integrated settings; the powerful 
advocacy that exists for prof^ional dcvclojOTent jwograms that reflect the 
notions of teacher empowerment and pedagogical intelligence, and some 
requisites for the facilitation of such programs. 

In a real sense the^ comments arc not new. They have been said before 
in different places by different authors. What is so disappointing is that ihc 
implications to be drawn from such comments are taking so long to effect 
what is happening to teachers and children in classrooms. There is a need for 
those who are responsible for the introduction of innovations such as 
teaching exceptional children in integrated settings to recognise the impact of 
these innovations. Teachers are well-justified in asking how long it wiU be 
before policy makers recognise the need to involve those who implcmem 
innovations in the eariiest suges of innovations, including the identification 
of areas of concern and the means to overcome these concerns. When 
responsible people fail to do this they create an environment in which 




practitioners arc not motivated to identify significant proWems, to develop 
appropriate options and techniques continuously, or to be critical of their 
own professiwial pcrfbnnancc in overcoming the ;MX)blems. Rather than 
iwmuing tlK reflective professionals, Qaik and PeteisOT (1986) suggested 
that a failure to recognise the legitimacy of teadiers* beholding in what 
hi^^^ in the classrwHns will inevitably lead to teacher alienation and 
dis^^iantment 
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integration of Young Ctiildren into Regulcv 
Eariy Chndhood Settings: 
Management of Staff and Parents 
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Access to educotlonal and related support services at the earliest 
possible time has been recognised as impof.ar.i for young children with 
disabilities (Bricker, 1986). The reasons for such services in early childhood 
settings have been identified as an oj^nunity to deal with problems at a 
stage when tlKiy may be least clouded by other issues of development; before 
the disability is compounded by cumulative deficiencies; and reducing the 
opportunity for the child to develop inappropriate social behaviours (Lewis, 
1990). It can also provide support for parents at a lime when they may not 
have fully developed their own coping skills. 

In an earlier paper, Baxter (1988) concentrated on the program and 
impact of intervention for the child with some reference to the reaction of 
staff and parents. Since then we have had the opportunity to conlcmplate Uic 
wider issues of support and management of parents and staff. Both arc seen 
as crucial to successful intervention programs. In this paper we discuss some 
of the areas and extent of such management, highlighted by the previously 
documented case examples. They will show that integration involves more 
than just classroom programming for the child with disabilities. 



Current Themes in Integration edited by Adrian F. Ashman 

©1991 Fred and Eleanor SchoncU Special Education Research CcnUc 
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Ecnfy ChHdhood Settings 

The integration of children with a variety of disat»lities is iK>t uncommon in 
early childhood settings. BuUding regulations for piesdiools and child care 
oeoties usually provide environments that emphasise physical safety and are 
relatively easy to supervise. The staff often include registered nurses in 
^Idition to child care workers and teachers wt«> have be^ trains to work 
with very young children who are not expected to be self-sufficient In many 
cases successiul integration is ^ated with tl^ stafTs time and ability to 
cope with the additional workload that children with disabilities are 
perceive! to gei^rate. The suitability of tl^ building may al^ be consider^ 
whidi leais to a point wtere integration may be "... confused with physical 
location and often discuss in tenns of specific situations rather than in terms 
of the whole life style of children** (Horck. 1986, p. 52). 

The Parertf 

A dUld with a disability can evoke a fonn of tl^ grieving process in parents 
and others close to the child. AltlK}Ugh this may eventually be resolved to 
varying Agrees by \b& adults, tte feelings of grief may intoisify perkKlically. 
Hiis occurs at various stages of t!^ diild's developmmt: being stimulated 
whoi disabilities are emphasised (Winkler, Waslow. & Hatfield, 1981). Such 
grief may not always manifest itself in open distress, but the sensitivity of 
staff to this is essential if an integration iMDgram is to succeed. 

The degree of parental acccinanc^ of the child's handicap plays an 
important part in the worldng relationship with staff. Apart from the obvious 
extreme of distress or denial ti^ parent attitude may be categorised into one 
of five general positions: 

• tlwse wIk> have accepted the disability and can effectively cope with 
the child and their long-term n^ds; 

• those who are trying to accept the child's disability and are attempting 
to cope with their i^w situation; 

• those w1k> cannot really mxpi their child's disability and believe that 
he or she will eventually "gel better"; 

• those who believe their child will never be able to function 
indcj^ndcnlly and resign themselves to care for their child as long as 
they live; and 

• those who canirot cope and delegate the care of their child to others 
(Crickmorc. 1991). 

The Staff 

The suff must also recognize the possibility of encountering negative 
emotions about integration of disabled children within themselves. Hiese 
may be directed towards themselves, other stafl'm^bcrs, and/or the child's 
parents. White and Phair (1986) have identified eleven such feelings 
including anger, guilt, fear, defensiveness, fatalism and exhaustion. It is 
important to realize that such feelings, while not paniculariy productive, arc 
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relatively nonnal. Once recognized, they can be couniercd. Staff should be 
made to feel that it is better to express the feelings they Iwld ratter than keep 
them hidden. This is where colleague support and staff discussions are 
e^emial. It may also be aRjropriatc to involve outside professionals and the 
parents in some of these sessions. Only when we feel comfortable with 
ouisdvcs wd the situation can we m^ the ap^nx^ate decisitMis. 

Some aspects of the importance of recognizing and coping with aspects 
of staff and paiott feelings arc ctemonstrated in the following case examples. 

CmeExam^ 1 

Jason was enrolled in child care at the chronological age of 3 years and 
6 mOTths. He was not walking or talking and frwn infomiation provided by 
his mother, at the time of enrolment, he had been assessed as functioning at 
the level of a 2-ycar-old, Our reaction, which was probably typical of many 
unfamiliar with the wider conceits of integration, was to concern ourselves 
with "fitting" Jason imo the setting. We wanted to make sure that we could 
cope without other children in the group being neglected (Bricker, 1978). 
After some consideration of child related faoors, Jason was placed in a small 
group with 2-ycar-old diildrcn. 

We were cognisant of all the usual social and emoUonal factore and took 
into account that Jason was an only child of a single mother and had limited 
social contacts with children of his own age. We were delighted, therefore, to 
find that te separated from his mother without trauma and accepted the new 
cnvironmem with both curiosity and good humour. This posiUvc social and 
emotional reaction enabled us to concentrate on adapting the room and 
program to his disability without disadvantaging the other children in the 
group. 

Naturally we wanted to help Jason's development. A considerable 
amount of planning time was devoted to suff discussions about ways to 
extend his abilities without pudiing too hard and without over attending to 
him at the expense of other diildrcn in the group. In this regard no specific 
individual program was introduced for him that would set him apart from the 
group, although concessions were made in relation to some physical 
activities* 

In the following months Ja.son started to walk, albeit a little unsteady, but 
he was stiU not talking. His social skiUs developed and he was moved from 
the 2-year-old group to a room where the children were nearer his 
chronolo ical age. He accepted this weU and we were feeling very posiUvc 
about his progress when, without warning, his mother withdrew him from the 
centre. She explained that she had found a place in a special school which, 
she said, would be better for him. 

hi a situation like this, it is easy to feel defensive about loosmg a child. 
We had made a lot of effort to «;coramodatc Jason's needs and had seen his 
progress in many areas of development as small but very positive signs of 
successful integration. However, on renccUon, it became quite obvious that 
we had made some basic errors: we had insufficient knowledge about the 
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conc^ or complexities of integration as it related to Jason's mother, and our 
preconceived attitudes turned his disalxlity into a great haiKlicap than ^ 
perceived it to be. She believed her son could make faster progress than he 
had because we had s^ ^als for a lower standard of achievement She may 
well have been right, but had not felt su^ciently comfortable about 
discussing this with the staff and reserved to move him away. 

While the level of communication with her had been within a normal 
range for die cmre's parents as a whote it had n(H met her i^eds which (we 
had not realized at the Ume) were greater than for otl^r parents. From 
experience we knew that tamy parents fed guilt for placing their children in 
c^ mA often reamed ^ithusi^tic staff iK;counts of the diild's progress in 
their ^)sm:e. We had assumed that she would react in a simOar fashion and 
so we attempted to Uitegrate her lUM over emj^i^ang direa contact about 
Jason's program and progre^. Instead, we rraporelf d whwiever ai^roadied 
but, in the main, left the initiative with her. To this day we think our 
aRjroach to planning for Jason within the caiiy childhood environment was 
correct We had simply misread his mother's sisals and failed to react 

The degree of acceptance is likely to influence the parent's attitude 
towards care and education programs. Sometimes it is nectary to convince 
a parent that higher skiUs can be achieved. Cbnvcrecly, it may be a matter of 
I»oviding tlw oi^rtunity for a parent to advance a (»ogram wluch staff have 
pre{Kued. Even wt^n distre^^, a parent with considerably more knowledge 
of tho child may have more realistic expectation and goals than relatively 
inexperienced eaily diildhood staff. At the very least these views should be 
included in programming decisions. 

Actively encouraging parent involvement in some areas of decision- 
making can lead to more surcessfiil integration of the child although much 
may depend on staff attitude to varying levels of parent input. There is a fine 
line between positive contributions and interference. Crossing that line can 
generate defensively^ in soma stafT (White & Phair, 1986). 

Nevertheless, involvement certainly has the jwtential to widen the 
park's peroption of our worit in eariy cIuldlKxxl aiid, with af^ropriaie trust 
building, allows more sharing of information and a closer working 
relationship between all adults involved. This may be particulariy beneficial 
to the centre as a whole. 

We like to think that we have learned something from the experience. 
Certainly, since Jason, we enrolled a number of other children with 
disabilities and recognized the broader implications of our work. We made 
use of this in relation to Matthew although he did much to further our 
cducatioa 

Case Example 2 

When we enrolled Matthew, we were much more aware of the role we were 
expected to play. The only child of a young single niothcr, he was 2 years 
9 months when he started at the centre and had little language development. 
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His ffljpearancc was maAe<fly different fam the other children to the group. 
BMhlKt were clubbed and his anns and legs appeared shorter in idadon to 
his body His mother told us that he ted uralergfHie preUminary extension 
surgery to correct Diastioirtiic Dysplasia. With the aid of thigh-to-toe 
prosthesis on both le^ he was reasonable moWle. She appeared »^thig of 
his condition and the progiwsis for the Umit^ons on his futorc lifestyle. To 
this extent she had determined to make the best of it for them both by 
enioUing herself at University and placing him with us at the University 
Long Day Care Coitrc. ... r 

s^ed into the routine of the group quite wdl and di^ayed some of 
tltt usual social ddlls expected at his a^. TTie other chUdren were fasciiated 
by Matthew's prosthesis, paitiailariy when they were removed for rest erne. 
TT^rc were always vidlling and curious young helpers to assist putting them 
back on hhn when he awoke. This actually provided exceUent c^rtumties 
for promoting interactiOT between Matthew aral the otlwrcluldrcn. 

Direct teaching with the suj^rt of specific peer models has been an 
effecUve and economical procedure. If the intention is to utilise peers to 
reinforce prosodal behaviours, then anaU groups of three or four children are 
succested for the "structured" sessions. The members of this sized group can 
be Klected to support your goal (CSiariesworth & Hartup. 1967). Researchers 
have reported than more imitation takes place if the models are the same sex 
and are^eiceived as older than the target cWld. The imitation wll al«) be 
more effective if models are seen to be rewanlcd for appropnate behaviour. 
SimUariy, imitation of inappnjpriale behaviour can be decreased if models 
are seen to be paialised (Hartup, 1978) . , wu*i^ 

Working with a young chUd with such obvious physical disabiliUes, 
. delayed development in speech and possibly other areas, also aroused 
cmonons in some staff. There was sadness about the circumstances of the 
boy brought about by no fault of his own; degrees of overprotecuom and 
even anger directed at a perceived lack of attention to the child These had to 
be discussed, accepted, and minimized as banriers to positive acUon for 
Matthew while in the program. Once setfled into the room, however, his 
behaviour then gave rise to different emotiwis amongst staff and other 

^^"^lOUEh his previous play expericiKcs with nieces and nephews may 
have helped him settle in the centre it did not equip him with any tolerance 
for sharing. Whetter his previous play experiences had bera negative in this 
reeaid was not known but his sense of ownership of toys ar^l equipmeiu was 
v«y strong. Added to this was his lack of mobility which did not pemiit to 
to react at any great speed to the theft of his toys by ojer children m the 
group, and his lack of language prevented any meaningfiil verb^ rKponsc. 
T1iei«fore, he developed his own counter-insurgency skiUs: a dlsfigunng 
combination of teeth and nails. . „ . ..i •« 

Working with the disabled chUd's parent is one thmg. Trymg to explain 
the bites aS gouges to the parent of a damaged, previously nondisaWed. 
cWld is a scp^ affair ahogcther. Whfle some parents arc quite wiUing to 
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accept such evaits as **par for the course" others are definitely not! Here, 
again, emotional reactions had to be tallccd through. Concerns for the 
physical safety of their own children, combined with a fear of not really 
understanding the disability, resulted in considerable anger in some 
instances. The lesscMJ learned from tfiis aspect of Matthew's enrobnent was 
communicate to all parents: do not concentrate on the disabled child's 
parents to the exclifiion of others; programming for integration diould not be 
a secret; let cveryorw know what is haRJcning. why, and what the possible 
short-term consequences may be. Not that it is possible or really desirable, to 
predict physical damage, but a subtle warning can at least minimize the 
shodc that comes £n»n surprise. 

COT«am cwnmui^cation was maintained with Matthew's mother. We 
always made a point of reporting progress and discussing our plans for her 
son including oirriculum contwtt and teadiing m«hods at every stage. This 
information was present©! in a manner which provided her with the 
qjpoitunity for qu^ois and iiqmt, although she seldom took advantage of 
this. Whether she really did accept Matthew's disability and had come to 
temis with it, or whether she had a«ually developed a technique for ignoring 
it remains unanswered. At times this prompted feelings of anger, frustration, 
and even fatalian amongst staff. With careful management, however, these 
remained under controL 

As a result llw working relaliondiip between staff and Matthew's mother 
has been a ctosc one which has contributed to a very successftil and 
satisfyfaig integration program. The year proved highly successful for 
MattlKw on three fronts: his language started to develop; his Wting and 
scratching ceased; and with his mother's agreement he was enrolled hi a 
special play-gym group which resulted in a dramatic improvement in his 
{^ysical atnlities. 

In additiffli, the success of the integration manifest itself not only in the 
way the other children in Matthew' s group have accepted the boy, but in the 
various ways they have benefitted from his presence. First, they have gained 
a very positive experiawc of being with someone who is visually different 
and woricing through some of these differcre^s intellectually. Second, we 
believe that many of the parents have also gained new perceptions ol their 
own children and children with disabilities through the classroom 
interscti(His and tl» stories ttey have promoted. 

Our experience with Matthew provided further learning experiences for 
the staff which added to our growing knowledge base about how best to 
provide genuine integration with children with special needs. This base was 
conaderably bro^iened by Sally. 

Ca$9 Example 3 

Sally, a premature baby, suffered an intra- ventricular haemorrtiage at 6 days 
of age. Hydrocei^alus developed and after another bleed a shunt was 
introduced at four weeks. Brain damage was neither confinned nor 
dismissed. Some i»ralysis was suspected and weekly physiotherapy was 
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caiil^ out for mo^ of the first year of het life. A 20% conveigeiice was 
diagmx^ in iSx left eye arol, in id<tition. (but quite unconnected) she 
umierwm a double hernia operati(Hi at 18 months. The totality of this 
experioice had a {profound iini»ct m Ym social and onotional development 
and (m ter parents' ability to deal with the trauma. 

Sally came to us at 10 months of a^ mamly as respite care for the 
mother. As the parents said, "^ally is a t»t of a worry." Staff were briefed 
abcnn tiK shunt, tte eye, dangers of her falling, bdng hit on the head and a 
number of other medic^y related matters, the mo^ notable of these being 
the family history of a degn^rative memal afQiction, iKwly iq^»r^ in a 6- 
yearndd cou^ 

We tud ^me (k>ubts about co{»ng with Sally. It w(»ild be fair to say that 
we felt a certain degr» of fear and d^re to overprotect. We began to 
beset by the "what if ... ** syndrome. The mental ai»l phy^cal state of the 
{traits did tittle to m^nirage ouohnem of the anall girl. After aU, accidcms 
do happen. Research has ^wn that in child cate, tfxidlers suffer the greatest 
number of ^dents and that h&dd injuries ffi;coum for mo^ of them. Even a 
glancing Mow to the staple holding the ^unt may have dire consequences. 
However, another talk to her {^itts convinced vs that we could not deny the 
i^eds of ttte parents and to take Sally in for a regular two days a week. 

Sally was indeed a **tMt of a worry*", but i»>t quite as we had expected. 
Site walked at 1 1 months and quickly demonstrated a total lack of any fear in 
ranning down slopes, jumping off tabl^, climbing whatever she could, and 
hiding in small pl»:es. Ste was a]» very «ticulate for her a^ and, despite 
the high d^bel levd, used her ^^ch to indicate some nanaikably well 
developed cognitive aUlities. This had the effea of keeping us cm our toes 
both physically snA veibally. It was quite obvious that their was no need for a 
special [»ogram to aid her devel(H»nem. In fact, at times when her level of 
risk taking exceeded ours, it was nosssary to hold her back. 

Ihe major part of this integration effon was aimed at the parents. Tl^y 
demonstrate considerable sadiKss about th& cold's circumstances as well as 
anger for their own inadequacy in cophig with her. Overprotection was 
mixed with frustration at ttte difference it had made to their lives and their 
relationship. Not that they did anything other than the best for the ciaid but 
iong-tenn exhaustion combiited with dout^ and guilt about ttrcir abilities to 
cope, were obviously taking their toll. 

These had to be talked through in the context of the integration program 
and life in the early childhood setting, over many sessions. The greatest 
danger, as we perceived it, was to find our^ves in ti» roles of counsellor of 
psychologist for which iK>ne of tht stafT were trained. Fear of saying the 
"wrong" thing to a parem compounded the growing exhaustion of co^nng 
with a very active but fragile ch'^d in an environment with many other 
children — all with individual needs. In this situation management and 
support of staff are essential to the suc^ssful outcome of such integration 
programs. 
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Conclusion 

The three case examples mentioned above exemplify some important 
leaming experieMcs. The presence of tiie children in tlw centre stimulated 
discus^oQ, research and literature searches over a period of several years. 
There have been many more diildrai with special needs enrolled and each 
one has raised issues and concerns requiring considered decisions and 
solutioos. To many people working in the eaiiy childhood field the questions 
may not be new but we have come to believe that the true value of the 
a[^\rars lies in tl^ {mx^ss of uncovering tl^n. 

That process of dealing with young children with special needs in the 
preschool setting includes a need for empathetic management of the staff and 
paraits involved. It requires a Wgh level of communicaticms between all 
staff, all parents, and consulting professionals. The process also requires 
provision for involvement of the parraits of the child with a disability in the 
plarming and onplemoitation sta^ of the integration programs. 

Above all, peihaps, it requires staff to understand die effects a child with 
disaWlities may have on the {»rent or parents of the child. It also requires 
staff to a^'-^ss their own fceUngs and attitudes about the parents, the child, 
and thcmalves and to develop strategies for coping with them— strategics 
that diould be supported as part of the overall management of an integration 
IHOgram. 
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CHAPTER 12 



A Model for Providing Specialist 
Therapy-Support Services to Children with 
Physicat Disabilities VWio are Integrated Into 
Mainstream Schools In City and Ruroi Areas 
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The Regency Park Centre for Young Disabled is a division of the 
CMppled Children's Association of South Australia and has as its mam 
objective the provision of comprehensive services to young people m ^ulh 
Australia who have physical disabiliUes. The Cfentre is situated 6 km from 
the centre of Adelaide and includes preschool to secondary school 
educational programs plus a range of rehabilitation services. 

The literature contains many definitions of integration with varymg 
emphasis on educational and social factors. Within Regency Park Centre, 
integration is seen broadly as jd^ment in the most appropriate educaUonal 
and social environment, in a setting (or settings) that maximise the 
opportunity for children to adiicve dtills necessary for optimum quality of 
life This approach encompasses the concepts of educational iniegrauon 
(mainslreaming) and also incorporates tiie broker social aspects of 
community integration (Hegarty, Pocklington, & Lucas, 1981; Home. 1982). 

Early Integration Attempts 

In the eariy days of Regency Park Centre the educational options for students 
in South Australia who had physical disabUities were limited toeitiier the 
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Centre-based programs or mainstreamed local school placement Students 
who weie mainstreamed 0.e., who an^ided local school full-time and in a 
regular classrrom program) returned to tls Ontre to have ttwir therapy 
needs m^— this represei^ tl% extreme ends of what can be considered to 
be ^ imegration ccnsinimm. 

At that time, tlK students who were involvnl in mainstreaming were 
mostly of primary school age and gei^ially had minimal disabilities. Support 
for the student, ftoiily and sctocd staff was very limited. There was one 
peripat^ teacher emi^oyed to as^st stuttents with physical disabilities in 
South Australia and therapy staff at Regency Paik Centre were ftinded to 
provide services for students at the Centre together with some Centre-based 
outpatiem therapy. 

For these reasom, the planning of transition from Regency Pailc Centre 
tt> local placemrait left much to be desired in terms of student and family 
preparation and local school staff involvement In many instances, student 
{dacemotfs were unsuccessful and the (mly alternative was for studoits to 
return to the Centre-based program. 

IntegiaHon Inttkitlves 

Over the past few years, pressure to integrate children with physical 
disabilities into regular classrooms has been mounting from parents, the 
Education Depaitmait and from the variwis Government bodies involved in 
the fureling of therapy and support services. This resulted in the development 
of a range of integration options, with varying degrees of Regency Paric 
Centre and local sciviccs involvement. As part of this process, it has been 
necmaiy to craisider options for tte range of a^ and for the different types 
and degrees of severity of disability within the student population. 

Tterc are a range of group integration programs. Tterc are those in which a 
group of students who attoid Regency Parte Centre also attend a preschool or 
school near the Centre for a short period (half day to two days) on a regular 
basis (weeldy or fortnightly). They arc accompmied by Centre staff who, 
with tlwm, jwrticipate in some activities with a particular presclwol or class 
group. The m^ purpose of this type of group integration is generally to 
provide the opportunity for social interaction with nondisaWed peers, while 
^ucational (XHSideraticHis are minimal. 

There are otter programs in which group of students, together with 
Regency Parle Centre staff, attend a primary or secondary school for the 
majority of the school program. Individual students are {daced in class 
gnwps, as appropriate, and participate in both educational and social activity 
within the schoc^. 

Partial Integrc^fon 

Another type of integration option which has continue to grow has l^n 
partial integration with options ranging from those in which a smdent attends 
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a Re^cy Pa^ Centre {m^ram for the majority of tt^ir time (with one or 
two scions per week at a local sdKxd or preschool, mostly for social 
I^iiposes) to tiK»e in whidi 0% siiKtotts aitaul ti^ local prcs^Kol or school 
for the mtyority of tt^r time, with minimal Centre mR involvonent In moSL 
in^ances, partial imegration is a stage in the transition from Centre-based to 
fun tin» mainstreamed placement 

Service Development Prfewiples 

In ^ process of develc^ni^ a range of integration (^ons, several principles 
have emerged as being important to the sa&xss of the program for each 
student, family and local pUu^emoit Tl^se (ninciides are as follows: 

• well-plani^ and monitored imegrati(m can be a positive experience 
for children wto have {^ysical di^ibilities; 

• sui^rtive services aie r^ied if integratum is to be maximized: 

• service are best provided locally and, if po^ible, within the school 
gnwiKls or classrcKMn settit^ 

• regular reviews of students' iittegraticHi progress is es^tial to ongoing 
success; 

• any sui^itive system of servicing ^KMild have inlHiiU flexibility to 
M:commodate tiie chan^i^ iKeds of the shidrats involved; 

• \ocsl contn^ of tiie hitegration program (or joim Ontre and local 
control) is desindde as it means that services are more likely to meet 
the sp»^fic needs within studosts' envinsmient; ai«l 

• par^t/comumer repiesentat^ in any {»ogram decisions is critical. 

Adelaicte HiBs OtJireach Service 

This program had its begimUngs in the interest ^own by a group of 
enthusiastic parents firom the & Catherine Sctmol. They either already had 
didr child with a disal^Uty ft the sctool or stmgla their emolmenL All were 
determined to ensure that tl^t^ raj^xm was available for tl^ir children in 
such a way as to oihm^ their imegration with otter children at the school. 

The parents initially began by meeting with the school staff and 
clarifying their im»e^. Staff then invited rejne^ntativ^ of the Re^ncy 
Park Centre and tte Catholic Education OfHce to join fiiither dlscu^ions. 
Joim planning began toward the end of 1986 and by March 1987, a pilot 
program began. It aimeu to provide supportive input from Centre 
profiNsionals to ^udents with disaUliti^ already in the school (and to one 
^(fem who, at tiie tio», was about to b^in attending the school). The iniUal 
plan was intmd^ to be the model for tte eventual extension of the service to 
surrounding schools in tte Adelaide Hills area. 

In tte eaily stages of (tevelopmeitt, a i»ogram management team was 
establi^ed. It included parent, local school, (Soholic Education office and 
RegeiK^y 1^ Centre rq»esentatives and was reqxn^tde for devdoping tte 
apiHY^ate pcdicy aiui procedures and tte overseeing of implraient^cm. Tte 
Program Mana^emoit team meet, as required, at tte request of ss^kkH 
staff. 
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The sr. CoAherine's FacRily 

St Catherine's is a Cathcdic co-educational s(^l for primary aged childrm 
from K6cep6on to Year 7. locaied at Stiriing in the Adelaide Hills. The 
school has ^^jproximately 200 students enrolled, all predominandy of 
Cathf^c denomhi^on. The school is bidlt on several levels and, while some 
rain|» have been fTistflTI?^', there are some areas only accessiUe by steps. The 
sdiool is serviced by the Metropolitan Bus Service on an infrequent 
schedule. It is located aj^ximately one kil(»seter from the township of 
Stirling, which is adjacou to the South Eastern Freeway, and is located 
approximately 20 km from the Gty of Adelaide. 

$HKienislDvohfedlnmepioor<sn 

The following three brief case studies are typical of the difficulties 
experienced by studeus attending St Catherine's sdtooL 

Om giri who was aged 9 years was diagnosed as having L. hemiplegia. 
She walked well but with an uncoordinated gait She could also nm and, 
tl^fore, her HK^^ty around 0te sdKxd year ai»l ihs cla^nxnn did not pose 
a mi^or problem. Due to her hemiplegia, ste has difficulty using her left 
hand and had some specific learning difficulties. Sbs was already based in 
the St Catherine's School at the ince{Mion of the program, having been 
ouoUed by her patents after moving into the area from Adelakte. 

A second child was a 6 year old boy with a diagnosis of cerebral palsy 
(L. hemiplegia). His hemiplegia mainly affected his ri^ leg and this meant 
that he experienced numerous falls at school. However, he was intellectually 
quite bright altlKHigh he has some diffioilties with writing. He commenced at 
the school just prior to the beginning of the program at St C^rine's. 

A third child was a girl aged 6 years who was diagnosed as having 
congenital hydro^i^alus with associated devel(^mental delay. Sl» had 
einlepsy and neurogenic U^er and bowel problems. She required a bowel 
managemem {nogram and was also calheterized 3 houriy. At sc1k>o1 tl^se 
catl^rizations were performed by tte Community Based Nursing Service. 
The giri was cap^ of walking but her mobility was slow and deliberate and 
she needed more space than other children. Intellectually, she had 
considerable com^noation difficulties aiKl as^iated learning difficulties. 
Her parents' priority for integration had always been for the social benefits 
rather than intellectual gains. She commenced integration on a part time basis 
after the program at St Catherine's began and. following two terms of such 
attendance, is ik>w atteixling on a full time basis. 

What the Df^ant Annexe Deveiopment ftognsm Involves 

The program has several distinctive features. 

Therapists and peripatetic teacher visits. Whereas integrated children 
usually have a used to attend the C^mie dtl^r after sdiTOl or during sd»>ol 
holidays to obtain supportive physiotterapy and occupational tterapy, this 
model involves the provision of these services on site, the aim b^ing to 
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maximise the sense in which the children aie integmed into the local setting. 
Fiom tt^ beginning, tlK in]MU was planned to o^r within tl% classforan, 
ratter than in a withdrawal rocm at ttm sctocd so tiiat tte time that childnai 
sp^ out of a dassnxHn can be minimized. This practice ensures that the 
ttieiai^^' iiq>ut assists the cUldren to function more effectively within the 
classroom than pieviously aoA that they are integrated with other duldrwi. 

Theve has also been an attempt to have the ^rapists' input be as 
unobtrusive as possible by ejqdaining that the theraj^ is {sesem to help all 
children generally rather than just the child y/ho has a physical impainneni. 
This means that tte tl»rapist migttt be involved with a group of students 
which would include the student with disability, rather than spending 
individual time with the (UsaUed stwlent Therapists* visits initially occurred 
once per foitni^ but they have gradually decreased over time as the need 
decrea^. 

Empha^ on junctional ifipjt. As imjrticd above, every attanpt has been 
made to oisure that any iiq»t was as practice as po^ble. Each ii^t i^eded 
to help in the achievem^t of the overall goal of enabling children to 
participate in as many activities as possible with their peers, rather than 
achieving a goal of "clinical excellence". For example, it was not deemed 
8|>piopriate to q}eiul exces^ve time telping tt» ddld to achieve a clinically 
i^eal walking pattern unless the time expended was rewarded by the child 
being aide to f«rtidpate more efiiectively in activities with other diildren. 

Suffinsenking. Inservicing hi» been provided about general aspects of 
disat»lity as well as specific items of information relating to each child's 
disability. The inservicing was provided prior to therapists* visits in 
semiformal sessions to all sclwol staff. Further input was provided to 
individual teadiers in the process of having contact with them in the course 
of tlKi^sts* sdKK^ visits. 

Provision cf equipment. The {m>gram has envied ttenqnsts to provide 
equipment such as sjHints, specialised seating, typewriters, as well as 
equiiHnent for use in sponing activities and in the playground. 

Regular monitoring and review for each child. It has always been 
considered impoitant to review tte i»ogram of eadi child at lea^ oik» every 
6 months to estat^sh to what extern the specific goals for integration were 
being achieved. This has involved examining how the children were 
progressing in the areas of physical, academic and social integration. 
Reviews involve a meeting with parents, classroom teachers, the school 
principal; the Catholic Education Office Special Education teacher, any 
community support persons (e.g.. Community Health Nurse) and any 
theraiHsts involved firom Regency Paik Centre. 

Ownership of the program by the local school. From the outset, a 
genuine attempt has been made to ensure that the control of the program 
remained with parents and the local school, ratter than with tte centralized 
service of Regei»:y Paik Centre. To diis end, tte school was re^xmsible for 
initiating requests for tterapists* visits, requesting lurtter inservicing. for 
requesting wten and how often ttey warned reviews and also for calling 
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fax&aa PiDgram Management Team Meetings. It was seen as impoitant that 
the school have a sense of develq^ competence in the arca of integration 
of diiklxen with {Aysical disabilities. 

EvahioHon ^the ^. Catherine's Ptogtcm 

Tte {SDgram trialled at St Catherine's SdKK>l was evaluated after it had be&i 
running for api»oximately 6 momhs. From the outset it was realized that 
because of ths small samjde size, fitslin^ would not necessarily gesieralize 
to otl^ settings or circun^aiK^ Not^thstaivling this, \hs evalu^tm VckAl 
the form of having all key peoi^e involved in the program complete 
questiomiaires th^ focussed cm the ad^acy of ii^rvice training, the 
student's adjustmoit and tte d^iee of acceptance by peers, parental support, 
the value of reviews, the uKfuli»s» of tt^raiHsts' visits, and the overall 
degree to whidi students were integrated successfully. 

The main fiiuiings of the evaluation are summarized below. 

ImpoffancG of biser^iclng 

ThcK was OMisensus firom all diose inv(^ved in the {^ogram that inservicing 
in regard to each child's disability was highly important and could affect the 
outcome of the ddld's integration. Several factors were seen to be important 
in this 9KX 

1. The timing of inservicing nc«ted to be carefully considered. The 
presentation of too mudi information before staff had direct contact with the 
studem often resulted in increased anxiety. Too Uttte information also created 
anxiety due to fear of "the unknown'*. All those involved in the evaluation 
agreed that inservicing must occur before tt» child ccnnmenced attending the 
school. 

2. TlierB i^d to be ^cral <^^rtunitics for staff to rec^ve inservicing 
as it is very difficult for staff who may never have had direct experience with 
a child with a disability to absori> the amoum of infonnation required in one 
sessi(HL 

3. It is important that the ''front line tl^rapists" who are to be involved 
in the regular input to the child in the classroom setting are directly involved 
in tl^ in^rvice programs. 

Ttw br^portance of reviews 

People involved in the evaluation considered that a review of each child's 
progR^ was important for providing an opportunity to specific goals for 
the integration of each child and to assist everyone in deciding whether the 
current input was effective in achieving the goals outlined. There was sense 
that the dearer and more specific the ^als, the better it would be. However, 
it was observed that often the skill of setting specific goals had to be acquired 
through gradual learning— it was automatic. 
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It was found that the student with a physical disaHlity actually did not 
lequiie significantly more dassroom time then nondisabled peeis. This was 
contrary to class teadier expectations. Teachers found that it was more 
important to know about the dUld and tiie disability so that realistic 
expei^ons for »:hievemem in the various areas could be set, and to under- 
hand hovi to relate to the dUld widiintiK da^nxm. 

The activities that dass teachers found to be time consuming were the 
extra administrative taslcs such as meetinp with therapists and scheduling 
the review meetings whidi were essential. These additional activities had 
impUcations for obtamfaig relief teaching support whidi enabled the teacher 
to be released from the classnxnn. 

The twed for extra assistancB 

This point was raised by several panidpants in the review process, but not 
specifically in relation to the child with a disability as it was for assisting 
generally with the large numbers of students in the classroom. It was 
recognized, however, that if studaits with more severe physical dis^jbilities 
were involved in the integration exeidse extra a^istance would be required. 

There was a ^eral agreemrait that the therapists* visits were useful and 
assisted the school staff to meet studotfs* needs more effectively. Initially, 
there was an expectation tliat therapists would spead more time with the 
student directly, but as teaser confidence grew, there was a realization that 
special input was nm required once the teacher had developed the skills 
through observation of the therapist with the child and discussion of what 
was needed. There was unanunous agrecmem that teachers should request 
tlKn^ist's visits as they yit&c re(piiruL 

Acceptance (amstudmawm a <^aM)f iff peers 

While staff stated that this occurred in all cases, they observed that the 
pmcess took longer than for a nondisabled child. The outcome of the review 
process indicated that each of the diildren were successfully integrated— this 
was based upon Uttir wadcmic progress, atslity to manage physically around 
the school, and the degree to which they were accqrted socially and their 
ability to partidpatc in activities with other students. 

Cost effecfivertess 

The program was seen to be quite cost effective for the Regency Park Centre 
bec^ise of several factors. 

1. The program did not involve employment of extra staff, but rather 
the deployment of existing staff frran providing services at a central facility, 

to providii^ services at tl^ local school. 

Z The focus on equipping k)calscho(rt staff with the necessary skills to 

manage a child in the school tended to result in teachers stating that they 
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considered they could cope without further input Thus, the therapist's 
involvement was not c(Hitinuous and could then be allocated to assist other 
^Idien. 

3. The focus on ensuring that children receive functional skills 
prevemed excessive use of ther^st's time being devoted to perfecting a sidll 
that would have mhiimal integraticsi benefits for the snident. A therapist 
providing input from a central facility may not have as clear a perception of 
the fimcticmal skills required md may be guided more by o{Aimal clinical 
performance. This can be a costly alternative. 

It was recognised that despite the points noted above, there were 
considerable initial costs involved in establishing the program (mainly staff 
time involved in numerous meetings). However, the expansion of the project 
benefitted considerably from the development of a clear model thereby 
minimizuig establishment costs. 

Exponsion of the Service 

Fallowing tl« evaluati(»i. the need for direct input to the smdents with 
physical disabilities at St Catherine's diminished generally to one of 
monitoring by regular reviews. Teadiing staff have neverthele^ rcmairwd 
aware that assistance from a visiting theraiHSt is as near as the j^ne. The 
reduction of staff time -t Si. Calhenne's has permitted expansion of the 
service to the surrounding Adel^de Hills area and it is now called the 
Adelaide Hills Outreach Service. The disabilities of the students involved 
include spina bifida and cerebral palsy and the services which have been 
required have included demonstration of lifting techniques, hydrotherapy 
suggestions, specific therapy assessments, programming and consultation. 

A further annexe for nine children with i^ysical disabilities living in the 
northern suburbs of Adelaide has been establisl^d on the campus of the 
Madison Park primary and junior i^imaiy schools. These children are 
individually placed in a^ ai^nopriate dassrooms throughout both sc!k>oIs. 
For this annexe additional services have been provided. A modified bus has 
been alltx^ated to transport the diildren between home and school and on 
required excursions. A full-time special education teacher, a half-time school 
assistant and a full-time airoUwJ nur%, also drives il^ bus, have been 
allocated. The feedback from local school staff, parents and special support 
staff has been very positive since commencement of the annexe in Tenn 4, 
1990. 

In addition, a preschool speech and language program commenced in 
Term 3, 1990 at the Valley View Kindergarten. This program is a joint 
initiative with the Children's Svfvices Office, and involved co-located 
intensive therapy and education* and integrated sessions. Nine children who 
have severe speech and/or language disoniers are served. Special education 
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ami prcsctool assistant staff arc provided through the Children's Services 
Office, with speech pathology and other specialist support through Regency 
Park Centre. 

Regency Pari; Centre has participated in the development of an intensive 
therapy/education program for presdnx)! children who have severe multi{He 
disabilities at Marino Kimlergartai. Since Term 1, 1990. six children have 
been involved in the program with a team of therapists and teaching staff 
from specialist and gei»tic agencies in the area. Staff liaise with the other 
services access by die children to ensure that each child's program is 
coordinated. 

Visits by ^jccialist therapists to many metropolitan schools into which 
children with jAysical disabilities have been integrated now occur routinely 
within the general metropolitan area of Adelaide. The principles of 
successful service delivery established in the St. Catherine's model have 
been successfully translated into these visits aiKl have re(^ived consistently 
positive r^ponses frrai the sdiools and ccHisumers. 

In response to local initiative and inters in obtaining and owning a service, 
visiting therapy services have now been establirfied in all of the major 
centres in rural South Australia. The first area to set up a service, in 
September, 1988, was the Riverland, a fiuit growing area, 230 km north-west 
of Adelaide along the Murray River. The model components of localised 
assessment and program planning alongdde, ai»i togetter mth, bivalent 
local therapists in family homes, preschools and schools were incorporated. 
The oithusiaan and ^rgy of local therapists and educational staff has been 
rewarded by significam progress of all the children involved. The number of 
children who are using the service has grown significantly over time. 

A se{»nd visiting program commenced in Novcmiwr, 1988 In Port 
Pirie— of the three mining towns in South Australia's Triangle" the 
closest to Adelaide. The other two towns are Port Augusta and Whyalla. 
Since then further country outreach programs have been requested and 
emblished in the Fleurieu Paunsula, the upper and lower South-East and 
upper and lower Eyre Peninsula regions of South Australia. The flexibility of 
the raodel of service delivery has allowed Idiosyncratic approaches to be 
used for each country area with no loss of benefit to the students with a 
disability or to the family. It has been rewarding to obtain the very positive 
feedback fnnn local therapists that 'Ihis is what we have wanted for so many 
yeais** and from parents "at last this may mean that we will not have to travel 
to Adelaide quite so often." 
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Conclusion 

Often in the past it has been tte experioice of parents and professionais that 
the large Centre for children with a disaWlUy in the city owns all the 
expertise and that it is extremely hard to gain access to it. Moreover, the 
expcriwice frequently has been that experts aiq>ear briefly, provide 
iru»mprehaisible instructions that are largely inappropriate to the very 
spedfic setting in which tte child is based and, then, disappear back to their 
Centre never to be seen agaia Often little thougltt has been given to 
coiainwus prograimning whidi takes into account available resources. 

The model of service ddivery which has been developed by the Regency 
Park Centre is a genuine attonpt to trmsfer the owner^p and design of the 
programs to the local p«)ide, while at the same time ensurii^ ongoing supply 
of specially therapy resources meet the ^rt- and long-term needs of 
physically disabled children and their families. It is the belief of outreach 
staff of the Regency Part Centre that ongoing commitment to providing such 
servicing is essential if children with physical disabilities are to be twly 
integrated into the communities in which they live. 
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CHAPTER 13 



Developing Curriculum and 
School Organization to Integrate 
"Disruptive Students" 



ROGER SLEE 

€Hjeen^and UiiversitY of Techmtogy 



Three years after completing the writing of the Report of the Ministerial 
Review of Educational Services for the Disabled: Integration in Victorian 
Education (Collias, 1984), Fulchcr (1988) expressed grave misgivings about 
tiK progress of integration in that st£Ue. Surveying the Victorian Education 
Department's Compendium of Jtatistics, Fulchcr demonstrated the increases 
in spending on segregates settings since the pfomulgation of integration as 
Education Ministry policy. 

Perusal of the Melbourne press sinw the 'Integration Report* provides 
testimony to an acrimonious contest between the goals of integration and the 
politics of its implementation. The Teachers' Associations were able to move 
the Minister through the "resources debate" to place a caveat upon all 
children's rights to an education in the regular school. Integration has 
afforded disabled students in Victoria the right to be enrolled in their 
neighbouiiiood school, while their admission may be delayed for unspecified 
periods. Integration has become a victim of bureaucratization. 

Further disquiet should be prompted by the fact that integration has not 
encouraged a movement of students from segregated settings to the regular 
classroom. Increasingly, children within the regular schools are being 
diagnosed as socially/emotionally disturbed; maladjusted; disruptive; or as 
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having special educational needs. Integration resources are subsequently 
being utilized in administering to their row foiroally labelled deficits. The 
social and educational consequences of such assignati(m to integration status 
are devastating for those diildrea In!egrati(H) unwittingly has provided the 
maddnery for the marginalization or segregittian nu»e ^dents. 

This process of identifying aiKl treating this group of disruptive students 
represents the focus for this discussion. Typically reactions to disruptive 
behaviour concentrate upon the pathological, socio-economic or familial 
deficiencies of the student in onler to generate solutions. This perspective is 
flawed in its disregard for the organizational and educational factors which 
influence disruption in the dassnxHn. 

Effectively this behaviourist perspective has summoned a call for more 
draconian responses to disruption in the classroom. Reiniroduction of 
corporal punishment, banishmem to holding centres away from the 
educational mainstream, or a police presen(% in schools arc the most 
common suggestions for coimolling aberrant behaviour. Solutions, it is 
suggested, lie in the fonn of more extensive sanctions of control rather than 
the tether being reskilled in behaviour mana^ent ^tegies, so tiiat crises 
may be conlionted, and classnxjm di^ictents put down. Previously, I have 
rcfencd to this as the Dirty Harry Approach. Poised in a state of suspended 
re^iness, behaviour managemem manual in hand, we await the student who 
will 'make our day'. 

Control may also don a more human face. Counselling, therapy and 
pastoral care are often cnlistwl as alternatives to the more traditional forms of 
coercion. These too have been subject to critical observation (Cohen, 1985; 
Rich, 1979). Responsibility for tire resolution of tiie problem is removed 
from the student and the curriculum. Students are removed from the 
classroom ami their peers while tiiey are counselled or receive therapy. 
Teachers too are frequentiy removed from the classroom to act as "corridor 
confidants" (Knight, 1988). Consequentiy, discipline is no longer considered 
a teaching concern, it has become a welfare or counselling issue. 

The Importance of a Theory of Dtsclpiine 

The charactcrislically Australian aversion to theory as an academic 
indulgence is but one aspect of the way in which teachers are systematically 
lobotomizcd (Boomer, 1983). Lilce Boomer, I prefer Lewin's (1946) view of 
Uieory which suggests Uiat tiiere is noUiing as practical as good theory. 
Devoid of theoretical grounding, or a hook on which to hang our pedagogical 
coat, teachers and policy makers become easy prey for the gurus. The 
pletiiora of packages to solve discipline problems and scdur • -ducaUon 
budgets are symiHOTiatic of this problem. 

The conceptual distinction between discipline and control has particular 
importance in educational discourse. Its substantial intellectual tradition 
dearly was overiooked by tiKJ Ministry of Education, Victoria (1983) policy 
makers when revising that state's Discipline Regulation XVI. Long ago, 
Locke was concerned tiiat Uie severities of control measures would "breed an 
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aversion to that which it is the tutor's business to create a liking to" (1693, p. 
1 14). Expounding further upon this view, Dewey aigued that control has the 
propensity to ^lerate and redirect abenant behaviour "so that henceforth 
things appeal to him (the smdent) on the side of trickery and evasion" (1916, 
p. 26). 

Hargreaves' (1967) study of Lumlcy Secondary Modem where 'Qint 
COTfijunds his teachers through elaborate copying systems to free his time for 
"messing", provides a sequel to Locke and Dewey's postulations. More 
recently, research has been conducted imo the ways in which stodents 
develop strategies to duiw teaclKrs arul avoid control measures (Woods, 
1985). 

isritish and Australian school-based research indicates that disraption has 
more to do with considered and purposive resistance to inadequacies in 
teaching, curriculum, and unfair disciplinary practices than it has with 
student pathology or home background (Connell, Ashenden, Dowsctt, & 
Kessler, 1982; Rutter, Maughan, Mortimorc, Ouston, & Smith, 1979; Slee, 
1988; Willis, 1978). Thus, discipline becomes an educational problem where 
the curriculum and processes of schooling require scrutiny. Put simply, 
students need to see ct^uiections betweoi the goals of what they are doing, 
how they are doing it, and viable (testimttions in the labour market 

Wilson (1971) and Smith (1985), in distinguidjing betwe«i control and 
disdplinc, regard the latter as intrinsic to the educational process. This is not 
alanningly new. Polk and Schafer (1972) ai«l Pcari (1972) are among those 
who have long advocated the role of socially relevant curriculum and rational 
forms of school government in maintaining discipline. 

A Reassurance for Ck^room Teachers 

Be assured, what has been indicated above is not to say that classroom 
disruption is tolerable because we have stme level of academic insight into 
its causes. Oassroom disrufrtion is a major impediment to learning and it is 
imperative th^ disciplined education becomes a fundamental educational 
objeaive for the whole school community. Discipline must be perceived as 
differem from punishment in order to overcome the perennial problems 
arising from tte imposition of punitive sanctions against deviam pupils after 
the fact More expansive questions should occupy our discipline policy 
fonnulation agenda: 

• Why do students become disruptive? 

• Why are students disruptive in some comcxls and not in others? 

• Why is suspension more prevalent in some sdirols than it is in others? 
Why are suspensions more common at particular junctures of 
schooling? 

• Why is tte rate of suspension increasing de^te falling enrolments? 

• Why is there no formal review of suspension rates in order to exert 
departmental influence over schools* usage of the suspension sanction? 

Analysis of the development and apphcation of discipline policy in 
Victoria reveals a number of shortcomings. It is these shortcomings which 
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should provide the insight and impetus to develop more cducaUonal 
aH>roaches to policy development in this area. 

Abottion of Corporal Punlshmenf — A VIcloito Atemotlve 

In Decanber 1982, the Minister-Elect announced that corporal punishment 
wmild be abolished in State Schools prior to the commencement of the 
foUowing school year. Pursuant to abolition, the Working Party on the 
Aboliti(m of Corporal Punishment was established. The Report of the 
Working Party on the Abolition of Corporal Punishment (Maddocks. 1983) 
reveals a tension between that woikiiig party's espoused vision for school 
curriculum aiKl its preferr^ course of lotion. 

Despite the educational tenor of these prefatory comments, research, 
consideration or suggestions concerning "strategics for management of 
student behaviour, including self discipline" was eclipsed by the dcK;umcnt's 
almost exclusive preoccupation with reviewing the regulations and 
procedures for the suspension and exclusion of studer. Three of the 
Working Party's 32 recommendations to the Minister related to the 
development of self-discijiine or the development of student management 
strategies. Suspension remains tlie cornerstone of this State's approach to 

Labyrinthine guidelines were de^alched by the Education Ministry 
which established new procedures for an Inquiry into suspensions in order to 
derive mutually agreeable outcomes. Paradoxically, those procedures 
summoned a new agenda of issues rather than contributing to solutions or 
disciplined schooling. These prublems have been canvassed in detail 
elsewhere (Sice, 1984). Suffice to say that the problems revolved around 
issues of due process and advocacy; cumbersome proceuures, paperwork, 
and administraUon; increased labelling, segregation and dossier compilation 
of students; and, not surprisingly, a lack of effective options for change 
following the Inqu. v- 

Changes fo Susi>ef)$ion-. A PoiRical Response 

As had been foreshadowed, a Ministerial Review of School Discipline 
Procedures was established in the latter part of 1984 to respond to Uic 
problems that had arisen from the revised suspension guidelines. 
Specifically, the Review was designed to examine the efficacy of the 
regulations in the production and implementation of positive codes of 
behaviour and supportive practices within schools which attempt to redress 
issues at the school level, and to recommend on any necessary changes 
(CoUins. 1984). 

Their work completed. School Discipline Procedures 1985 was 
subsequenUy distributed to all schools. This document comprised an 
amended Regulation XVI and a description of sanctions: detention, 
suspensions. Conferences and Inquiries, which were to be applied where 
accepuble standards of behaviour were transgressed. As the Minister 
conceued, "2 greater degree of responsibility in resolving these issues will be 



carried by sdwols and regions" (Cathie, 1985, p. 3). This politic shifting of 
responsibility was highli^ted by changes to the mandatory conditions for 
the application of an ofTicial Inquiry into suspension. Whereas previously a 
student had to come under official scrutiny after 10 days of cumulative 
suspoi^on while at »diCK)l. this was altem! so thM students only came to an 
Ii^iiy following 10 days of su^poision in a »;hool year. Effectively, the 
Minister had conceded to schools' requests to be able to suspend students 
more freipiently wittout ofRcial restiaiiu. 

A cursory glance at the literature concerning suspension suggests that it 
is a less than satisfactory palliative for disruptive behaviour. The exhaustive 
Dettman (1972) Report Disc^Une in Secondary Schools in Western Australia 
provides a compreh^sive analysis of issues relating to discipline ami pays 
particular attention to the deficiencies of the suspension sanction. After 
evaluating both international research and the results of large surveys of 
tethers, students, parents and schcwl ^Imlnistra^rs. Dettman concluded: 

If the suspension is being used as a puni^iment for the pur{Kise of 
deterring extremely deviant behaviour, then it should be realized that it is 
relatively ineffective. The students most likely to incur this punishment are 
the students who dislike it least For these studoits, suspension may even, 
inadvertently, beonne a reward. Qratificati(Mi may amt from being singjed 
out for the apparently ultimate fomi of puni^imenL Ths student's peer group 
may elevate him into a hero who easily manages to accommodate the worst 
that the school can do (1972, pp. 15&-159). 

The work of American researchers including Cottle (1976), Kacser 
(1979). Nellscn (1979) and Bennett and Harris (1982) endorses Dettman's 
findings and points to problems of the disproiwrtionatc suspension of 
students from minority groups, labelling problems, and the deterioration of 
school climate and staff morale as further evidence of the dubious value of 
suspension. British research (e.g.. Galloway, 1982; Grunsell, 1980; 
Lawrence, Steed, & Young, 1983) highlights the disparity of suspension rates 
between schools, prompting questions alwut school governance and 
curriculum. 

Research into susj^nsion in Australia is scarce. Western Australia has 
pnKluced the most thorough work in this field. Following the previously 
mentioned Dettman Report, Dynan (1980) reviewed the practices of schools 
in that state to evaluate the rclationsiiip l^lween school processes and 
disruptive behaviour. Expressing reservations alxjut the frequent use of 
suspension as a panacea for disruptive l»haviour, Colliver (1983) 
emphasized concentration upon a range of in-school programs. During the 
following year the Research Branch of the Education Department of Western 
Australia released a substantial discussion paper A Study of Student 
Suspensions. Tl^ paper reviewed literature peitii^nt to suspensions in other 
countries; explored local case studies of suspemled students to evaluate the 
efficacy of the sanction; analyzed state wide data; and significantly, it 
explored the policy implications for »;hools and the education bureaucracy 
inherent in addressing the need to improve the quality of life in schools 
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(Hyde & Robson. 1984). Taking up the issue of Disruptive Behaviour in 
Schools, Louden (1985) responded to the advice of Hyde and Robson by 
focussing upon a Whole School Approach; Regiwial Support Teams and the 
Qassioora Relationships Project in its recommendations in preference to 
refinements of the processes of suspension and exclusion from school 
attendance. 

Flm^s from the Local Data 

WMle such a cursory glance at tlw literature coiKxming su^sension suggests 
that it is a less than satisfactory palliative, observation of suspei^on data in 
Victoria provides additional cause for concern. While I am prevented from 
puMishing data collected in my own research, I am at liberty to discuss some 
of the general trends (Slec, 1987). 

Suspensions have continued to increase since 1981, with significant rises 
following the amendments to the suspension guidelines in 1983 and 1984, 
despite a corresponding decline in the total school enrolments. This 
continuing growth is alarming when linked to the Dettman study (1972) 
which we noted suggested that suspension was most effective when least 
used. Furthermore, it raises doubts about the level of deteircnce established 
by suspensioa 

Yearlev^ 

There is an alarming leap m suspensions from Year 6 (the last year of 
primary school) to Year 7 (the first year of secondary school). This has not 
led, as logic would suggest, to substantial analysis of the differences between 
primary and secondary schooling in order to allay this trend. It is important 
to stress that this escalation in suspension rates at this level is not simply a 
welfare matter as many dcvelopmentalists would suggest. It is csscmial that 
we consider those orgamzational or contextual factors that cause distress 
during transition as well as the myriad of pedago^cal issues such as changed 
curriculum expectations, unclear educational goals ir secondary education 
and the impact of changed teacher-smdent interactions on student assess- 
ment. 

The complex issues relating to tlte goals of secondary schooling and the 
spectre of the labour maricct crisis arc indicated by the continuing growth of 
suspension throughout the middle school years. It would seem timely to shift 
our gaze from the postcompulsory years of schooling to Include the middle 
school in education policy development. 

Schod^cf 

Similar to the findings in Western Australia (Hyde & Robson, 1984), Britain 
(Galloway, 1980, 1982) and the United States (Wu, Pink, Grain, & Moles, 
1982), some schools in Victoria apply suspension with greater alacrity than 
others. While socio-economic class is frequently offered to explain such 
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inconsistency, the weight of research suggests that it has more to do with 
variatdes within the oiganization and ethos of the school itself (Rutter et al., 
1979; Reynolds. 1976; Schoaak. 1983). The discretionary rc^xjnability for 
the ai^cation of suspension by principals provides explanation for many of 
the ai^malies whidi arise between schools. 

Trcffisf&fS 

Increasing numbers of students arc being transferred to other schools, or 
segregated settings, following their susi^nsion. The educational and 
administrative imi^cations of ihess trends have proven extremely damaging 
for students and teachers alike. The legal debates over the past year 
concerning the conditions of readmi^ion after suspension in New South 
Wales inovides a salutary example. 

Suspension is undermined as a reformative measure by analysis of data 
whidi yields a picture of increasing rates of multiple suspension for students. 
This trend mirrors the findings in the United Sutes and Western Australia. 

Anomalies such as these and the extension of resources to administer 
suspensions point to deficiencies in the aiH)roach to discipline that has 
traditionally been adopted. Doubts about the educational efficacy of 
suspension are am[imoned by tl^ continuing increa% in its application with 
no appreciable effect upon classrwym behaviour or levels of teacher stress. 
Proper provisions for advocacy for students and parents needs to oisured in 
Older to prevent litigation such as is now occurring in New South Wales over 
school suspensions. 

Why the Shortcomings? 

Many of the reasons for the problems which arose following amendments to 
Regulation XVI - School Discii^ine relate to shortcomings in the new guide- 
lines, others to shortcomings in the process of policy development which 
failed to consider research findings or policy developments elsewhere More- 
over, tlw discipline issue has cast within the strictures of an individual 
perspective. Problems in schools are predictably described in terms of the 
deficiencies within the pathologies, culture, class or families of iiulividual 
students. Consequently, to resolve problems in school, the individual student 
must bt counselled, treated, withdrawn, punished or expunged until 
compliance is assured. Coulby and Harper (1985) have challenged the 
individual perspective which has generated a category of student known as 
the "disruptive pupil": 

If we perceive a situation to be disruptive, then this is a temporary slate 
of affairs, and one which involves several participants. If we perceive 
behaviour to be disruptive, then this is something which can change into 
other more appropriate behaviours. But if we perceive a pupil to be 
disruptive, this is somehow «>mething to do with his/her personality or 
nature. This means that we arc more likely to regard it as permanent and 
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difficult to change. We will probaWy then sec any incident in wWch a 
"disniptive pupil*' is invdvcd as caused by him/her than as a clash 
between various participants within a specific context . (pp. 3-4) 
This invites a fundamental challenge to our current definitions of 
problems in schooling as used in the 1984 Victorian Integration Report 
(CbUins, 1984) and our entrenched modes of service delivery for those 
variously described as disturt)ed. disniptive, maladjusted, acting out, phobic, 
or tniant. This list is only a beginning to the lexicon of the psychologists, 
special educators and teachers who woric with those students for whom the 
schooling pn>cess (and, it must be stressed, their reactions to that process) 
has maiginalized. Treating individuals is a comfortable practice as it leaves 
us free to accept the legitimacy of those institutions we serve, and which 
have served us so well. 

School Effect hreness cmd School CUmcAe 

In their study of schools throu^wut the United States, Wu et al. (1982) found 
that suspensions were Ifkely to be more frequent if: 

• teachers arc seer by students as relatively uninterested in them; 

• teachers beHcve that shidwits are incapable of solving problems; 

• disciplinary matters are handled largely by administrative rules; 

• the school is not aWe to provide consistem and fair governance; 

• there is a relatively high degree of academic bias among school 
personnel; and 

• there is a relatively high degree of racial bias present at scIkwI. 
Thus, from an analysis of the data collected nationally, they concluded 

that suspension rates arc more affected by the ways in which different 
schools operate than by the ways in which students in different schools 
behave. Thi.*, perspective has been supported by the worit of researchers 
elsewhere like Rutter et al. (1979). Reynolds, (1976. 1985), Hyde and 
Robson (1984), and Ramsay, Sneddon, Grenfell and Ford (1983). 

Using the implications of this line of enquiry. Pink (1988) sought to 
identify and proliferate exemplary school programs in schools in Kansas as 
the basis for the development of a guide to effective schooling elsewhere. As 
Ball (1988) argues, this remains a problematic area of education policy as it 
is open for ideological interpretation as to what constitutes an effective 
school program, and therefore, also to abuse by policy makers with vested 
interests. This, however, does not entirely dismiss the fact that some schools 
arc more successful than others in including more of their students in the 
school program. 

Ramsay and his colleagues in New Zealand found that the successful 
schools within the cohort of schools they scmtinized had a number of 
features in common: (a) a clcariy articulated philosophy or statement of 
goals; (b) clear patterns of communication; (c) democratic decision-making 
structures; (d) systematic monitoring of student progress; (c) high levels of 
parental participation; (0 utilization of school resources by the students; 
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(g) collaborative improvement of the s(diool*s physical environment; and 
^) soiior staff monitoring of scbod morale. 

It is important to acknowl^ge that does not have to cringe to 
international (tevekqmiaits in this area of educioional develqnnait. Indeed, 
teadiers in Australia are able to look with 0(»imism and pride to a 
onnpietensive cioalogi^ of jm^nim devdc^ott and dimate improvmi^it 
initiatives in schools which has emerged under the ausf^ces of student 
participation programs (Emmett, 1985; Holdswoith, 1988, Ward, 1985). 
Such programs have ranged frcmi oiniculum negotiation over tte content 
and evaluation of specific courses of study, to ^cm researdi (Mrograms 
wfaidi im)vide a spedfic Krvice to the ctnnmunity, to work crration |noje(^. 
to to involvemeitt of stud«ns in sdtfxd govemaiux and tte M^e(titiaion of 
the knowledge and skills gained through fliat paitidpatton as an integral or 
legitimate part of students' learning {sograms. Studotts have taken the 
initiative for major media projects which are now valuable curriculum 
resources for other ^dents (Take A Part: A Student Action Resource 
Handbook, Darling & Carrigan, 1986 is an outstaiuling example). Student 
Peer Support Programs and the Studem Workhig Party in-service netwoiks 
are further examines of students (with the assistance of their teadten) taking 
responsibility for the identification, analysis and resolution of students* 
issues. As students become participants with teachers in curriculum 
develc^ent ami scIkwI govemam^e the c(mi^ction betw^ schfK>ling and 
the future may become explicit for students which will enhance levels of 
(»mmitment in sdK>ols. 

A statewide study of 'initiatives to include all students in the regular 
cla^room* was receiuly c(mduct^ in Victoria (Fiilcher, Semmois, & Slee, 
in press). The project reaffirmed tl» findings of wha has loosely been called 
the ^effective sdiooUng literature.' It was demonstrated that the presence of 
additional specialized r^urces; physic^, cnnicular or personnel, did not in 
themselves guarantee successful buegration. 

Characteristics of school organisation, pedagogy and policy practice 
identified by Ramsay et al. (1983), Pink (1988) and Reynolds (1985) 
provided the framework for the appropriate deployment and utilization of 
resources and personnel. As Barton (1986) has observed, successful 
integration is a eufd^nism for successful sclux>ling. 

A Wofd of Caution 

Presently, there is a growing call for support for schools in the form of 
Behaviour Units, Off-site Centres, Teaching Units or Social Adjustmem 
Centres. Notwithstanding honourable mtent, this strategy is myopic. This 
educational shortsightedness has been well document^ elsewhere, and 
ignored locally, hi 1978, Her Majesty's Inspectorate of Schools publid^ its 
report Behavioural Units. While commending sudi centres in Britain for 
providing alternative curriculum and stmcturK for students, the autlK^rs were 
concerned that this strategy seemed less successful in the integration of 
students into the regular sclux>l. An evalu^on of two alternative secondary 
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centres for disnif^ve studrats in Connecticut provides testimony to this 
^(»tcoming. It was found that only 7% of these studoits fouml thdr way 
back to their regular classrooms after refenal to either of the cratres 
(Haitfoid Public Sdraols, 1975) In surveying shnilar coitxes hi Britain* 
Daii^ (1981) concii»ied that s»t^)]an behaviour reappeared in more than 
60% of the students who immed to the r^ular dassiDom. 

Moie disturbing ^ tl» fact that sich ceittrBS generate their own demand. 
By 1984. the number of such centres hi Britahi had grown to 400 offering 
places to ai^xhnately 7,000 students. In r^XHnmending to the Western 
Australian Education Department that tl»y not establish such centres, 
Cdlivcr (1983) cleaiiy adopted an organizational pci^pwsivc: 

... a centre is much less likely to change the teaclwr behaviour and 
sctool environment wWch bring to flower the disruptive potentials of 
vulnerable studems ... the existeiK^e of a centre would in fact reduce the 
likelihood of change hi nonnal sdiool provision, because schools could 
get rid of their troublesome stwients. (p. 94) 

IheChaHengo 

The fundamental chaUenge for policy makers hinges upon the necessity of 
curing and mi^ntaining tead^r, ^aant and ^udou ccmfidence in proposed 
strategies for improvement whilst effecting a shift hi perspective so that 
discipline becomes an educational ratlwr than a management issue. Teachers 
require support and resources in the sdiool if they arc to effectively deal with 
proUems in the classroom. South Australia has provided a model for such a 
process of policy devdopmou ar«i Unjdementation (Johnstm, hi press). 

Professional development must be givoi a much hi^r profile. Models 
for such suf^it are numerous and have a proven track record. Excellence hi 
Teaching: The Classroom Relationships Project and the Whole School 
Approadi as developed hi Western Australia; tte lessons from the findhigs of 
Lewis and Lovegrove (1988) hi their hiterviews of students; Kni^t's 
Democratic Apprenticediip (1985) and curriculum guidelhws for Lcamhig 
and Dohig (1987); the previously mentioi»d Student Participation Programs; 
and the variou*^ Peer Support Programs for students and teachers provide 
much scope for optimism in enhancing student commitment, preparing 
students for democratic citizenship and hnproving educational and social 
outcomes for all students. The evidence of research is that punitive and 
counselUng ^jfm^actes are tendhig to marghialize more ami more ^udents. 

Much of the literature written for teachers concerning discif^hie in 
$ctKX>ls revolves around questions of classrrom management. While 
necessary, classroom manag^n^ (»ocedures after tl» fact of di^ui^(»i are 
only part of the picture. In themselves, they do not represcitt a solution for 
disruption hi schools. The appeal of such approaches lies hi their apparent 
delivery of control There is, however, a toMiency to overlook those aspects 
of school curriculum, governance and organization which contribute to 
students' alienation, failure, and taexorably to resistance. Moreover, these 
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Strategies do not enat^e teachers, policy makers or te^^her educators to 
^^Iress the is^ of tte increasing marginalizatioo of students to the margins 
of school life thrmigli tte macfaii^ry of iittegr^cm. Not only has int^ration 
enatd^ segregation to pro^r in Victt>rian education, but it al^ has 
produced a diemele for professionals to isolate within the mainstream. 
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Whatever histoty people with an intellectual disability have is not so 
much theirs as it is the history of others acting either on their behalf or 
against them (Ryan & Thomas, 1980). In reality, persons with intellectual 
disability have been treated very poorly by society throughout the ages, often 
they were a source of wonderment, misunderstanding, fear, sorrow, 
amusement and superstition. The Orientathn Manual on Mental Retardation 
notes as follows: 

Seen as markedly different from most people in appearance and/or 
behaviour, intellectually handicapped men, women and children 
generally became part of a group of devalued persons recognized by 
society as different or deviant (National Institute on Mental Rctaidaiion, 
1981, p. 1) 

Service c*clivery reflected this attitude for hundreds of years. Many 
would arpy*- t scr/ice systems still reflect this view. Most would concede, 
however, ih,:. significant developments have occurred. Nevertheless, 
tremendous vigilance is required by workers in the field, both to ensure that 
the progress made in service delivery is not eroded and that further 
development can be promoted. 

In appealing to the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1848 for 
support for public education for disabled people, Samuel Howe said: 
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The benefits to be derived from the est^toent of a sdiool for this 
class of persons, upon humane and scientific principles would be very 
great Not only would all the idiots who ^uld be received into it be 
improved in their bodily ai«I mental condition, but all the others in the 
state and country would be indirccfly bci«fited. The schcw)!, if conducted 
by persons of skill and ability, would be disseminated through the 
country, it would be dem(mstrated that ik) idiot need be confined or 
restrained by force; that the young can be trained for industry, order, and 
self-respect; that they can be red^med from odious and filthy habits, and 
there is not wie of any age who may not be m»lc more of a man and less 
of a brute by patience and kindness directed by energy and skill. 
(SdKcrcnbeigcr, 1983, pp. lOS-104) 

So here we have princijdes expressed over 100 years ago that would be 
regarded as admirable today. However, there was clearly a gap between 
philosophy and practice th^, as there is now. 

Throughout the 1800s and first pan of this century, institutions 
nourished as people with an intellectual disaWlity were seen as a menace. 
Segregation was actively promcrted; the institutional movement dominated 
and, today, peoide with an inleltectual disaWlity continue to suffer finom this 
legacy. 

Changes began in the 196{^ as a result of a number of factors including 
the growth of a parent movement, the experimentation, with and 
developmem of, community-based services by that movement, the discovery 
and exposure of institutional dehumanizaticMi on a vast scale, the impact of 
the new concept of normalization and the class action suits in the United 
States. During that Umc the United Nations Cenend Assembly adopted a 
declaration of general and special rights of "mentally retarded people." The 
concept of normalization began to penneate service provision and 
importantly, governments began allocating increased resources. In most 
States, however, institutions of substantial sizes organized along hospital 
lines still exist despite efforts demonstrating the success of community 
living. Full-time education for all is also far from a reality, with post-school 
education and vocational schemes remaining underdeveloped. 

In Australia, the Commonwealth Government, through the Disability 
Services Act, signalled substantial changes to its funding arrangements with 
greater emphasis on consumer participation, snaller facilities and services 
based in the community. Indeed, in most Western countries, there is a 
growing acceptance of the need to continue to improve and develop services 
in accordance with the principles of social role valorization and the least 
icstrictive alternative. 

The more recent advances include: 

1. the passage of laws in a number of countries and States which 
provide for an education for all children regardless of disability; 

2. the dcveloi^nent of self-advocacy groups; 

3. the organization of imemational conferences where parallel and 
mixed sessions are organized with people wIk> have an intellecmal disability; 
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4. U» use of anall living awiiDnments in tte community; 

5. the (tevelf^m^ofeducalioi^ programs in fibular sdiods; 

6. the progressive closure of inaitmioiis in a number of countries; 

7. the iffovision of infbmiation services to people wi^ an intellectual 
disal^ty in a fonnat tf»y can uiKler^ami; and finally, 

8. the develoiHnent of memalietanlatkmresean^ centres in the United 
States covering a broad ^)ectnmi of basic, clinical smd aj^lied study (Begab. 
1984). 

We are now in an era of intraided reform, with a proliferation of new 
educational technologies ai»} new fonns of residoitial facilities for pec^le 
with an intellectual disability. There is a similar sense of wanting to break 
with a daik past as there was in the mid 19th century. Reform then, tun^d 
rapidly into rei»<^on G^yan & Thomas, 1980). 

Tteie is a need for woikeis in our field to maintain constant vi^ance so 
that ^ gains that have been made are not lo^ and so that development can 
be ctMttinued. Future progr^ is i^er assured. We can Iwk again to tl» 19th 
century v^re positive attitudes towards education emerged, but this failed to 
mature into {ffogram develc^er^ 

About what should we remain vigilam? The issues can be divided into 
three areas: (a) administrative concerns; (b) concerns about data and 
research; and (c) attitudinal problms. 

Administrative Concerns 

Most agencin have some underiying piiilosoi^cal base (stated or unstated) 
from which are built the various services offered to people with an 
intellectual disability. Many people today would say that their services are 
based ca ihe theory of social role valorization and the least restrictive 
alternative, or were at lea^ moving in those directicais. 

The first concern raised is generally wl»re cither increased demand 
and/or lack of resourcing forces providers to offer a service which is 
inconsistent with the philosophical base. Examples of this include the 
continued admission of people into instimtions in virtually every State of 
Australia and most overseas countries, separation of children with an 
intellectual disability into special educational establishments and the lack of 
ccmsumer partidpati«i in service planning. 

The second concern relates to the Ministration of services when the 
organization sets unrealistic goals for iteelf that cannot be met within its 
resources. TTiis also can lead to a watering-down of services, poor staff 
morale, aiKl a perception of failure which attaches to the clients. 

The third concern becomes apparent in o^anizations which fail to take 
proper care with their staff training programs which can ultimately lead to a 
degradation of services. Present policies for inte^ation will be in jeopardy 
because they require broad training and experience which will not be 
available while traming courses are based on professional disciplines, rather 
than on the problems of people with a disability and their families (Wing & 
Olscn, 1979). Training and inscrvice courses are required that focus on the 
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dcvdopmem of positive attitudes, practical teaching tedmiqiies, and effective 
interpersonal skills. In the last case, we need to develop policies and 
procedures that suRwrt the establishment and maintenance of good 
interpersonal ddlls in both staff and clients. The quality of life of the people 
we serve <tepends, to a large extent, on tow we— staff and parents— interact 
with the diCTts, and on how peof^ with an intellectual dis^ty dwrn^lves 

imeiwrt with their environmott. Failure to give adequate attention to this area 
will threaten (Hograms and future develoi»nent 

Ryan and Thomas (1980) raised an important point in regard to tralnhig 
whm they suggested that if care is not ^ven to the carers, there is a danger of 
planning for a future that wiU not be realized, and for a failure that will be 
attributed to the supposed incapacity of the persons with a disabUity. Tlie 
recent introduction of a new postgraduate course by the Schonell Spwsial 
Education Research Centre recognizes the need to train professionals in a 
multidisciplinary environment. This course is designed to explore the 
conceptual and i»actical foundations of coordinatwl apjwoachcs to service 
delivery to persons with disal»lities. 

The Commonwealth Government recently undertook a major review of 
the Technical and Further Education (TAPE) colleges provision of services 
to people with disabilities. This review made 28 recommendations 
supporting the need for TAPE to provide a systematic response to the 
training of peoi^e with disabiUties. In particular, the review identified the 
need for cooidination in policy development, course development, resources 
provision, teacher training, links to external agencies and funding. The 
review showed that while other organizations can provide specialized roles 
there are no other generic training alternatives to TAPE. Interestingly, the 
reviewers clearly articulated the need for special courses and independent 
Uving skills training. Within some states, Queensland for example, tiw TAPE 
system has been slow to respond to the i^eds identified in the review. In part 
this has been due to administrative arrangements giving colleges significam 
autonomy and most have not sought to extend their services to provide 
programs of study for people with disabilities. In this regard I would refer to 
my earlier concerns about staff training— there are very few teachers within 
the TAPE system who have training to teach people with disabilities. 

In considering administrative concerns any reference to integration 
would be incomplete without discussing early intervention. The provision of 
special education developmental units by the Queensland Department of 
Education institutionalizes the practice of separating young diildrwi with 
special needs from other nondisabled peers. Teacher training in this area has 
been under-developed and approaches to integration, use of therapy 
resources, involvanent of families, interagency U^n and individualized 
trainfaig have varied from centre to centre, to my opinion this inconsistent 
approach has left fewer children integrated in preschools than otherwise 
might have occurred. 



Concerns about Resecwch, Planning end Dofa 

Progress in service delivery can \» dramaticiilly leverssed unl^ adequate 
{damiing for services is undertaken. Oood {banning dep^s upon the 
availability of lelevsit data. In tbis couittTy, little attention has been ^en to 
the developmem of incidence and prevaloice data as an initial basis for 
planning. At a time wfa»i our sod^ is pU^oed by too mudi infbnnttion, tl» 
field of intellectual disability is ida^ied by having too little information 
readily available lor the plaimhig of programs, and of infoimi^on so 
scattered that it becomes diflicult to gain access to it possible way in 
which we might begin to resolve this jnoldem of lade of data is u> develop a 
uniform data reporting system at a national level so that more rational 
metlxxte of {banning can occur (Rowitz, 1985). 

It is now becoming qjjKumit tiircMigimut many couiUries that services are 
having to <teal with a mudi higher pn^rtion of eldedy p^ple with an 
intellectual disability than before. I would argue that the field is not well- 
(Hi^^red for this devdqmiatt. Moreover, tte fidd in Australia is i]l-pre(»red 
for the large number of stwtents with m intellectual disability who are. and 
will be, finishing their education at a special sdiool with little or no 
vocational tndning or career c^ons avail^le. Ths potraitial problems that 
might arise from this lade of service provislcm are worrying and unless they 
are addressed, questions sudi as, '^ell, why did we hotter educating them?" 
might emerge. It is not too difficult to imagine what tbe next ^p mi^t be. 

In the area of applied research, Matson and Breuning (1982) reviewed 
171 treatment studies and found that follow-up assessments un<teruiken some 
period after the initial training had been completed were rarely included — 
only six had 6 months or more follow-up data. Tt^y also argued that many 
treatment and assessment strategies were being pressed into service with 
insufficient, or in some cases, m emfnrical valid^oi This type of activity 
can lead to in^iequate or erroneous interpretation of data which may thai 
lead of conclusions similar to tlio^ drawn by Femald and others in 
connection with the Eugenics movonent 

Niije (1985) referred to the problon which emeiges when conclusions 
are drawn aboiU people with an intellectual disatnlity ba^ upon research 
studies of institutionalized populations. Routine data <x>ll^on and properly 
managed applied research are ei^(Sitial to ensure that inogress is not eroded 
and that the path le^s forward to progress rather than regress. Likewise, it is 
important that woricers do not "re-invent the wheel." Developments in 
successful methods of service delivery, in other Australian states and 
overseas, must be communicated g^rally to pec^e woiting in the field of 
intellectual disability. Cooperation in the sharing of infonnation at both of 
these levels is most importaitt to ensure that worlcers do not travel over 
barren grouiKl with an expectati(Mi of success. 

Attffudfnol Problems 

Desi^te the develojmi^t of community support groups, the Imemational 
Year of Disabled Persons OYDP) and increased media exposure given to 
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peo{i3e with an intellectual disability engaging in valued community activities 
th«« imains an enonnous attitudinal pn^}tem in our field. The problem can 
be dlrccay traced to the history of ^rvicc provision to people with a 
disability which I outlined eaiiier. Bdiefe held about capacity and incapacity 
Hong ago ^ exist 

A 1984 issue of the Campaign for Mentally Handicapped Newsletter 
reported that the American Government discriminated against Australians 
with an imellectual disal^ty in the issuing of visas to a number of people 
who intent^ to travel to the United States to attend a conference. The 
Australian delegation received a 14-day visa, while others who was not 
labelled "handicapped" and who went to the same conference were issued 
with multi-entry mSimited visas. In the same issue of that newsletter was a 
report on a Canadian doctor who "bonowed** five residents from a mental 
handicap hos|»tal to teach medical stiKtents Imw to give rectal examinations. 

Elsewhere, numerous other examines abound relating to instances of 
discrimination in regard to the Uving arrangements of people with an 
intellectual disability, their education, work and jday. Unfbrtuna: y, there 
are public afguments among^ {»ofes^onal groups about the needs of these 
people. In this respect. Bavin (1973) warned that unless we provide an 
intense pn>fcssjonal networit coupled with community involvement on a 
large scale at the local and personal level, we shall fail in our aim of 
improving the quaUty of life enjoyed by people with inteUectual disabiUty. 
Social Role Valorization theory teaches us that in order to meet the 
previously mentioned goals we need to find roles for people with inteUectual 
disabilities that arc socially valued within the community. We also need to 
Unk people with inteUectual disabUities to others in the community so tfiat a 
network of valued relationshii^ can be estaUished. 

To place and keep peo^e in the community is relatively simple; to 
provide them with fuU community membei^p is something else. Because of 
the way services have dcvelopwl in many countries, there is a beUef that 
people with an inteUectual disabiUty dffluld Uve togetiier. This attitude needs 
to be seriously ami continuously questioned becauf-e it has a fimdamental 
cffea on the way fiirals arc aUocaied and on the way services are provided. 
We know that it is not always necessary for them ';o live together as there 
exist other options such as Uving alorw, with family or with nondisabled 
people. To adopt the earlier belief is to lock huo a Uraited range of service 
options which specifically excludes parents and famlUes. 

There needs to be a warning sounded about the attitudes adopted by 
some union leaders in undertaking their job of protecting their members' 
rights. WhUst recognizing that this is a primary function, union leaders need 
to have regard to the effect their jniblic statements have on community 
attitudes, both toward members of the union, and toward people with an 
intellectual disabiUty. Union activities do not have to prejudice service 
provision. When they begin to do so. administrators require both good 
negotiating skiUs and powerful argument backed up by comprehensive data 
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Examples of potential prejudicial comment have included reference to 
the dangers of working with people with intellectual disability because of the 
li^ of contiaoing l»{»titis B or bong assaultol. Images conveyed by these 
messages do not enhaiice the lofe of people with intellectual disability in our 
society. 

Hie final poim I wish to make on attitudinal pn^lems co!u:em$ the 
fiiilure of some politicians, some woikets in the field and some people in the 
community, including parents, to question the use of institutional 
environments. The evidem^ is ik>w overwhehning against this type of 
provision. Unless we continue to question the pnK^ces of institutions, and 
indeed all of our service delivery, we will fail to provide more acceptable 
alternatives to those of the past and fail to ingress. 

Education and Training 

In 1977, very little concerted effort had been apjdied to the educational 
needs of children with a severe intellectual disability who were living in 
residential care in Queensland. From tl» intnxluction of tl% OovermDent's 
new caring profession in that year, a major thnist began to provide training 
(m)grams f(»r all of the re^dents. Unfortunately, there was <mly a haiulful of 
professionally trained staff available to provide the essential services and it 
was decided to place these stafT (teacters, psychologic, and therapists) 
together into an activity blodc which hous^ tlW former sdtool. Nevertlvsless, 
the service plan recognized in a formal way that programs for youngsters 
with a severe disability required a variety of professional staff to enable 
services to be delivered successfully. Later, the progi^s were run jointly by 
therapists, residential program ofTicers, teachers and psychologists, and this 
continues today. 

Because of the low numbers of trained st£^f available at the institution 
and b^use the view was held that as :nany youngsters as possible should 
receive their education at a voiue other than the residence, an intensive effort 
was made to have a larger number of children placol in other (ofT-caropus) 
eduoitlonal facilities. At ot^ stage up to 50 children were engaged in ^ch a 
program, invariably at schools run by the voluntary sector and not the 
Dci^rtment of Educ^on. For those v/ho were not aUe to obtain a plactmicnt. 
a program was provided for them which was either residentially based, or 
located at an Activity Centre on the campus. Because of the number of 
children and adolescents and the staffing resources, many rtjsidcnts received 
far fewer hours of a structured program than tteir entitlement and right. 

This situation had been highlighted earlier in an Australia-wide survey 
into ^cial education conducted by the Schonell Special Education Research 
Centre in the mid-1970s (Andrews, Elkins, Berry, & Burge, 1979). This 
survey showed that children with an intellectual disability in institutions 
were, by and large, being denied the right to education in almost all 
Australian stat^ 

In recent years, however, a number of factors have come together which 
have substantially redressed that situation. Using the State of Queensland as 
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an example, these factors include: (a) the commencement of the severely 
handicapped program of the Commraiwcalth Schools Commission^ called 
SHEPARD; (b) the commencement of a Schools Commission program to 
provide funds to cnridi the educational cxpeiiaices of children in residential 
care, called CIRI (these two programs resulted in part from tl» earlier 
Schonell survey); (c) a commitmem from the Division of Spcdal Education 
of the Queensland Department of Education toward providing educational 
programs for chUdrcn with a severe intcUcctual disability; (d) the gradual 
integration of less haiMlicaH)ed diUdren into tl» iK)imal school environment 
thereby providing more places in tte special facility; md (e) a rcsurg«ice of 
the parent movement in Uic fonn of tte Queoisland Parents of Peojde with 
Disabilities. Similar initiatives have occurred in other Australian states. 

The increasing involvement of teadiers in educating children witii severe 
intellectual disability has meant that teacher trairung received in tiie past is 
not well-suited to Uie new demands. Unfortunately* the educational 
instimtions have been slow to respond to tiie changing needs of tiie country 
with Uie result that there arc few programs to equip teachers with the skills 
and knowledge necessary to work with tiiis group of children. This criticism 
can also be aRrficd to the education received by other professionals who 
woik in the disabiUty field. 

Because of the special needs of these diildrMi, particularly in tiic area of 
behaviour management, it is essaitial Uutt staff receive botii an increasing 
Uieoretical input, as well as practical "hands on" experience before working 
with children witii a severe disabiUty. A component of this training needs to 
include how one works in an interdisciplinary team and tiie pitfalls which 
may be avoided when working very closely with otl^rprofessiraials. 

It is i»w recognized that no one profession can possibly hope to meet the 
training and educational needs of children witii a severe and profound 
intellectual disability. Whatever venue is chosen for die cducationaJAraining 
program, it is essential tiiat tiie programs be planned, implemented and 
evaluated by a team of professional workers not just teachers who 
traditionally have been responsible for education programs. 

Because of tiie variety of needs of tiie children, it can no longer be 
assumed tiiat tiie teacher should naturally control tiie learning and training 
process. For a particular group of children, behaviour management might be 
a primary focus; for another group, it may be mobility or communication 
training. It is conceivable that oUier professionals may have the dominant 
role to play for particular groups and at particular times. Perhaps 
responsibility on these various occasions need to be shared by the whole 
group of staff. What requires attention here also is the need Tor staff to be 
part of a natural support group to avoid tiicir own isolation in tiie workplace. 

The overriding consideration for children witii a severe intellectual 
disability is to prepare tiiem so tiiat in tiieir later years tiiey will be able to 
live as independcntiy as possible in tiie community. This could require, for 
example, programs to develop mobility, money handling skills, appropriate 
social interactions and communication skills as well as skills in dressing, 
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toUetiiig. road safety aral travelling, just to name a few. Peihaps the biggest 
dialloige, however, lies in creating a learning situation in which the student 
will be regarded as a vali^ person and where personal growth occur in a 
supportive and h^^y envirMiment. 

Tl» coin{dexities involved in developing a wide variety of skills in our 
students leqdre us to take a differott iq){Ni>ach to «lucation than has been 
adopted previously. For example, there is a need to move away from 
traditional enviitmments to tl» natural oivinmmem as the pla^ in which to 
train ^Us. This demands that the community becomes the "dassrorai." It is 
simply inefHcient to teach ccmmiunity living duUs in simulated settings. 
This, of course, has impUcaticms for staffing, paiticulaily in the provision of 
suffidem staff to ensure that training and safety can be assured. 

An issue directly related to efficiotf and effective training and education 
is the difficult problem of having skills learned, and reinforced, at home by 
the parents and careis or in a residential setting. The latter is always more 
difficult when there is a changing staff as a result of shift work patterns and 
peiha{» less personal involvement and «>mmitment to the child's progress. 
This (Hoblem was highlighted by Cullari and Ferguson (1981) who argued 
th^ the natural c(HUingm:ies in the envimim^ may not be stn»ig etKWgli 
to maimain the |»t^;ram. There is a ^rcmg implication here and, iiMieed, a 
challenge to trainers to exert greater efforts to ensure that new skills can be 
practised out of sc)ux)l hours. Hiis in turn raises a fiutl^r issue. 

It seems to me that there is little educational justification for the 
programs for children with a severe intellectual disability to be discontinued 
for lengthy periods of school holidays. There is no doubt that this break in 
training caus« skills to be lost which thai require time vo be devoted to 
relcaming at the beginning of the next semester or tins next year. We all 
know that these children do not have enough time to learn as it is and 
interrupting training can only be regarded as inefficient, if not prejudicial. 
Providing continuity in training, however, will require some adjustments in 
our views of education especially if we adofA the position that children with a 
severe disability should not be treated differently from other children as a 
matter of course. 

ConcKtston 

In the same way as pKJople with more severe disabilities have been the 
last to move from Australian institutions into commuraty living situations, so 
it seems that they will be the last to be educationally integrated. At some 
stage, however, we need to examine our attitudes toward people with severe 
disabilities and evaluate how these beliefs govern the allocation of services 
and resources. If we hold a fundamental belief that all individuals in society 
have equal rights to an adaptive and productive lifestyle, then this belief 
should determine the way in which resources are allocated to meet people's 
needs. 

In making such decisions we must not allow ourselves to be sidetracked 
by classification and labelling systems. The view expressed here is that it is 
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more im)ductive to sUBt with tl» iK»m and dqart from U as 

than begin wim ti» assumption that segregated sendees are required. 

In amunary. the cduc^onal iwcds of cWldren dod adults with a severe 
inteUectual disability are complex. The critical matteis which need to be 
«Idrcssed in this next de<»de are listed below. 

1. The curricula offered to the trainers of children with severe 
intellectual disabilities are in iKed of urgratt iq>praisal and upgrading. 

2, Educational administrjttors and teachers must accqjt that a broadly 

based professiOTal expertise loeds to be brought to bear on the children's 
education, not simjdy at a cMisuhativclevd, 

3 A sioiificant arooum of the education of cMldren and adults with a 
severe inteUectual disability should be provided in tlw natural environment 
and not withfai traditicmal lesidoitial or training ^c^ures. 

4 The extent to which the needs oftl^childicn aid adults can be met 

in le» segregated ^ttings than presenUy avaUaWe requires canvassing on a 

bread front . ^ • „ 

In Australia, most Slate Governments are struggling with conUnumg 
criticism about either inappropriate or insufficient service provision. As 
public pressure continues to be applied, we must be vigilant to ensure that 
pressure groups do not argue for services which are outmoded or, 
alternatively, do not allow such services to be offered as some compensation. 
A decade ago, Hanlikcr and Bariter (1981) aipied that it would be a mistake 
to read into the changes during the 20th century a picture of evolutionary 
progress; the steps to progress have been, and continue to be, steeped m 
contradictions. , 
Just before closing, let me remind you of Marc Gold s view of 
inteUectual handicap which places ihc onus squarely on us, not the client or 
snidcnt. He argued that mental rei rdation relates to a level of functioning 
that requires above-average mmm procedures and superior assets in 
adaptive behaviour on the part of j ocu ty which are manifested tiiroughout 
tiie life of both society and tJw indi-, ldu:J. 

All advances wiU rcmnin coming snt upon society's respect for the 
inherem dignity of aU people (Schcercnbcrger, 1983). Society consists of you 
and me. The path to progress Is up iO js. 
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If wo don*t measure how we are going, then wc will never know if we arc 
getting there ... 

tntfoduction 

Systems wl<ie measure of Integrc^ion? 

It is clear that despite all of the energy ai^ resources directed at prcnnoting 
integration in Australia (i.e., the least restrictive but most appropriate 
educational placement for each student with a disability), we are still not able 
to demonstrate the extent to which this effort h^ been worthwhile. There is 
no reliable and systematic assessment and placement process used 
consistently across Australia to tell us if integration is a go(Kl or bad thing for 
students, both disabled and nondisabled, and tl^re never has been. 

At least in other countries (e.g., USA and England) each student 
recognised as disabled is, by law, guaranteed an Individual Education Plan 
(lEP) which, with annual review, can provide some estimation of the success 
of integration (at least the effect of integration on students with disabilities is 
knowable). In Australia wc still lack such a systematic and accountable 
assessment, placement and educational planning system. Wc, therefore, 
cannot even hope to make such an estimation. 
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The extent of integration in Australian regular sdiools ranains unknowa 
There may be a strong recognition of the need for integration, and some 
effort made to achieve it» but there remains no valid and reliable means to 
confirm the extent of its existence. Logical analysis, isolated case studies, 
aiKl Mwcdotal evi<tence (the only type of evidence availsOde) sugge^s, that as 
a system wide ii«iomcn(»», integration in Australian schools does not exist 
(Gannon, 1988; Human Ri^ and Equal Opportunity Commission, 1990). 

Despite the clear support for the policy of integration it is most probable 
that it is not occurring so that each student with a disability is being 
apMTOriately educated in the least restrictive, but most appropriate, school 
environment. In spite of a lar^ effort to jwomotc the fda»ment of students 
with disabilities into regular schools, it is still tnic that a very expensive 
assessment and placement process exists to assess referrals and place 
students away from the mainstream. Once a placement is made away from 
regular schools little effort is made to review it on a consistent basis, 
especially with the aim of placing the student back into the regular school 
system. Few, if any, placements are likely to be made back to the 
mainstream! Also, there exists a large body of both professional opiition, and 
research, which indicates that the system is unreliable and is of little 
instnicUonal value (e.g., Algozzine & Ysseldyke, 1983; Galagen. 1985; 
Glass, 1983; Jenkins & Pany. 1978; Martin, 1976; Tucker, 1980; Salvia & 
Ysseldyke, 1985). 

The irtadequacy of ttw preserd assessment and f^acemeni system 

Generally the existing system is not concerned with providing an appropriate 
educational plan for any student who is not learning. It is primarily 
concerned with placement. It is largely unaccountable to, and docs lilUe to 
involve, teachers, parents and the students in the process of developing 
recommendations for special placement. Even when a choice, regarding 
mainstream placement, is given to parents or guardians of children who arc 
disabled, it is mainly a "Clayton's" choice. Few. if any, extra resources arc 
made available if parents choose to keep their child with a disability m the 
mamstream. In most school systems the school principal has the first option 
of refusing such applications, and a lengthy bureaucratic struggle foUows if 
parents wish to appeal the principal's refusal. Also the ground rules for any 
application for "mainstrcaming" are "stacked" in favour of the Principal 
(Human Rights Commission, 1990). 

SpeckasctKX^stnil 

A lai^c, and still educationally unaccountable and separate, special education 
school system exists to accept the students who are labcUcd by the present 
assessment and placemcm process. This sy^em has available to it proven and 
effective assessment and instructional systems, which remain largely unused 
by it (c.g.. Beck. 1982; Bickel & Bickel, 1986; Gcrsten, 1985; Goodman, 
1985- Kavale & Glass, 1982; Morsink. Soar, Soar, & Thomas, 1986; 
Stainback & Stainback. 1984; Tawney & Cast, 1984; Waxman. Wang, 



Andereon, & Walbeig, 1985). That is, special education classrooms are 
conducted much in the same mamier as regular ^ucation classrooms 
(GanJner, 1977; Mflofeky, 1974; Morsink, Soar. Soar, & Thomas, 1986). The 
only consistent difference between regulsi* and special education sy«ans is 
that special education has a more favourat^ staTf-student ratio. Given tl» 
similarities between both systans it is not surprising that special education 
has had great difRoilty in showing that it is any more educationally effective 
lor audents with disabilities than the regular education system. (Martin, 1978; 
Sarason, 1982; Tawney & Oast, 1984). 

Both the assessment aiKl placemem, and special educational systems were 
originally developed to cater for the requests to remove studerts from regular 
schools and, therefore, are the antithesis of integration. Neither of them are 
structured to suRXjrt the return of students to the majnstream and therefore, 
in this way, they w(Mic against integration. 

It is not likely, given the sociological (Opcnshaw, 1988) and ideological 
(Rich. 1990) impediments that exist in educational systems, that guidance 
ami special education bureaucracies have, or will, change much to support 
integration on their own volition. It would be a mistake, Iiowever. to believe 
that self-preservatiwi at the bureaicratic level is the main reason for very 
little integradon occurring. It is clear ftom ^udies in a number of areas (e.g., 
Haigreaves, 1984; Huberman, 1983; Purkey & DegHW 1985; Sarason, 1982; 
Spaiks, 1988) that there exists a more fundamoital blockage to integration. 
These stodies make it clear thai cv«j where top-down dianges are mandated 
in large educational systems (e.g., laws or bureaucratic mandates supporting 
integration), little real change is likely unless it emanates from the bouom 
(i.e., classroom ) level up as well. 

It is also clear that little change to teacher attitudes and practice is likely 
to accrue from traditional inservice traming strategics (Griffen et al., 1984; 
Korinek, Schmid, & McAdams, 1985; Rosenfield & Rubinson, 1985). While 
the impetus for integration continues to emanate from top level 
administrative directives, or changes to Equal Ri^ts Legislation, and fails to 
support changes from the classroom level, tlK effort is doomed to fail! To 
date the best arguments for achieving change from witWn classrooms have 
supported strategies linked to ongoing processes and expectations of the 
school. The key is to link traditional infonnational and/or role play inservice 
with school based «)nsultants who are able to provide the intensity and 
continuity of effort needed to ensure classroom level adoption (Fullan, 1972; 
Hulling, Hall, Hoid, & Rutherford, 19S3; Korink, Schmid, & McAdams. 
1985; Kremer-Hayon & Ben-Perctz, 1985). 

It is at the classroom wtere the main rejection of integration occurs. 
While teachers are philosophically supportive of integration, they believe that 
insufficient resources 'xist for them to cope property with students who have 
disabiUties (aaric, 1987; Pannenter & Nash, 1987; Walker, 1986; Ward & 
Center, 1987). Uck of resources (e.g., teacher skills, high teacher-student 
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ratio, ins(tequate facilities) has always been the fundamental aigumem for the 
exdusion of students with disabilities from regular sdiools. Ths other stna^ 
argmnent am^ fitan tte pamtts of iKHuiteaUed sbulents. i«r^^mQalt is 
similar to that offered by teachers. Th« is, because insufRcicitt resources are 
made availat^, regular dassioom teadier*s time win be taken away from 
iK>ndisabled students, and spent meeting the new demands of the 
mainstreamed students who are disaUed. Because it is not clear, however, 
what teacher time is romially devoted to nondisabled students (even before 
there is any integration), such arguments are impossible to substantiate. From 
an empirical poim of view, however, the literature on streaming whidi has 
been accumulating for many decades, exists to repudiate the argument (e.g., 
Briggs, 1984; Goldberg, Passow, & Justman, 1966; Newbold, 1977; 
Wilhelms, 1958; Wirai & Wilscm, 1983). Unfortunately even in the face of 
this evidoice mo^ parrats, tead^ anl sdbod ^Iministrators sdll believe 
thM^ieamii^is advantageous for stu^tts! 

It is clear that fundam^ital impediments exist to integration. The 
educational system cannot demonstrate that, with integration, the existing 
resources will be fairly allocated so as not to disadvanta^ students, both 
disabled and twrndisaWed. While this problem arose when segregation was 
the goal On the gdse of streaming students on die basis of perfonnance, not 
disability), it is impossible to avoid when obviously disabled and nondisabled 
students will compete, facc-to-face, for the resources in regular classrooms, 
eveiy day of the school year. It is clear that this issue must be resolved if 
integration is to work. It is also clear that measures taken to date have not 
been successfiiL 

If all of the research arguing siror»gly against streaming in regular 
schools has not been sufficient lo convince tc;;cher5, paraits and the general 
public that streaming does not lead to better student learning, then why 
sho'jld research supporting integration fare any better? A greater effort 
s^ rjld be made to dwnonstrate that integration is widely beneftcial. Some 
oPbi'i^ig and public accountability of the effort vlv^ be offered. There must 
be a face • alidity for tategralion in terms of poative student learning. 

Afhti-^, expocfafiom and r<}€afy 

At the heart oi" the grassroots objection to integration is the fear that 
insufficient rcsourcts exis< to cope with the perceived new demands of 
maia^ri earning. Thiu traditional argument about ihe ^naWlity of regular 
claswooms. »s they are presently stiuctur?'! «nd resourced, to teach students 
with disabilities, has not been rebuffed from tte public's poim of view. Yet 
in public education, w minimum level of student learning is not quantified, 
and it is impossible to know whether the resources available are ever 
sufficient or not Requests for resources in educational systems are usually 
made on the basis of political or industrial judgements and translate to an 
allocation of resources based on the number of students, or type of disability 
a student has— not, as it should be, on how difficult it is to teach certain 
students. 
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This is the cnix of the matter. Integration, while perceived positively 
frc»n a philosophical perspective (Australian Schools Commis^on, 1975; 
Cohen Report, 1973; Doherty. 1982), is perceived from a practical 
per^)ective as a negative phenomenon (Catlin, 1986). It is wt seen as adding 
to educational importunities of students. It is seen by the majority (i.e.. 
teadi^ studettts aiKi {traits in the maiistremi of education) as s(»nething 
whidi will subtract from the existing ojqwrtunities. Even the students with 
disabilities, the group for whom integration was originally meant to 
lulvamage, cannot be shown in a practical manner that integration is 
beneficial for them. It is not demonstrably dear that regular, or traditional 
^)ecial education students, are, or will be, better off because of integration. 
FOr integration to work it must be clear to the majority players (the students, 
ihe teachers, and the parotts from regular sdiools) and the minority {layers 
(the students with disability and their parents) that integration will haii^en 
so that there is at least no negative impact on them. It would be even more 
advantageous if the impact of integratitni could be seen to be positive for all 
concerned. While a laige number of studies report the pr^tical benefits of 
integraUon (e.g., Kavalc & Glass, 1982; Madden & Slavin. 1983; 
Schicfelbusch, 1987; Sontag, 1982; Wang & Baker, 1986) translation of 
ttese effects will not occur to the school system as a whole until procedures 
exist to show that integraUon can provide practical benefits for all students. 

Change To What, And Why? 

Focus on oc^h shid&nt's performance In me cuntouftim 

Maintaining a public and ongoing demonstration of the effects of integration 
can only happen if in each individual case some ongoing planning and 
evaluation is carried out which clarifies the effect of integration at the 
iiidividual level. While the presoit inadequate as^^ment aiKi placonent for 
special education exists, no such planning and evaluation can occur. 
Obviously, a fundamental change needs to be made in the existing 
assessment and placement procedures. Identification, assessment and 
I^acement of sttidents should be made on the basis of achievemait in the 
curriculum, not on the presert sinirious ^ological, ideological or disaMlity 
bases. Placement within the various options available in the educational 
system should be based entirely on the degree to which a student learns, 
given the existing curriculum and teaching resounds. Arguments for 
assistance because of social disadvantage or a legal disability should not 
count! 

Unfortunately, at present in Australia there is no systems wide procedure 
which is seen to provide an equitable support for all students having 
difficulty in achieving the goals, of tte curriculum. This omission remains a 
blockage to integration as 1 have defined it To begin to overcome this 
blockage, assessment in schools i^eds to become curriculum based, and 
needs to occur on a regular basis. The most appropriate special educational 
assistance given to studaits would tlwn be d^id^ on the basis of student 
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performance in the existing classroom curriculum materials (e.g., readers, 
woricbooks. texts, classroom sodal behaviour norms), given the existing 
teacher skills and procedures. Such direct and regular assessments of 
performance are more likely to be understood by parents, te«:hers and 
students alike. Thus the entire process would be mudi more accountable than 
the present procedures. It would be face valid and contain the reliability 
inherit in task lelated criterion referenced tests (Bedc, 1982; DeiK>, 198S; 
Geimann & Tindal, 1985; Ysscldyke & Thuriow, 1983). The cut-off 
curriculum peifonnancc levels for deciding if special educational assistance 
is needed would be decided on tte basis of a cut-off which supports 
assistance at the piesaA level of fuiMling for specisl educ^on, so that the 
ever i»es0tt aigument r^arding funds can be neutralised (this does tioi mean 
that a)gent arguments do not exist, ai^ should not be made, to increase 
educational ftmding for students who are cither disaWed or nondisabled, 
rather in this instance it is put aside to focus on a more urgem priority (i.e., 
determining an equitid)le, vaUd and reliaUe asse^mem wd 8ui^)ort process). 
The final decisitm regarding the need for assistaiH:e and/br placement away 
from a regular class would then be ma(te by a group of involved peoide (e.g., 
teachers, parmts, the shidem) only on tte baas of cunioilum performance. 

Tfw present br^baknce 

Unfortunately for the i»toccss of integration, school systems have neither 
changed their assessment and placemeiU procedures, nor have they made 
sufficient effort to ensure that the instmctional expertise availaWe in regular 
schools matches the need created by the existence of mainstreamed disabled 
students. Because regular school curricula are too biased toward the hi^ 
achievers in schools, teachers focus their efforts on under^anding and 
delivering programs that are insufficient even for the bulk of students who 
already exist in the mainstream. 

There is no deliberate emphasis in the regular school curriculum to 
encourage interaction between disabled aiKl nomlisaWcd students. In fact the 
opposite is true. Because of the competitive ethos that predominates in 
sd»ols (especially secondary sctools) very little ^udent cooperation occurs, 
evai betweai the nondisabled studwits (Johnson & Johnson, 1983). This is 
unfortunate, not only for school students, but for Australia as a wlwle, 
because research cleariy demonstrates that cooperative learning programs arc 
likely to produce more learning than competitively based programs (Johnson 
& Johnson, 1986; Paricer, 1985; Slavin. 1984; Slavfai. Leavey, & Madden, 
1984). The only attempts made to acconmiodate integraticm seem to be 
wbeie nonaccountable, individual educational plans are being suggested for 
students who have disabilities, and where resource teadiers, spre^J thinly 
and with little status and inadequate trainii^, are expected to impart the 
required skills for teaching students with disabilities to generally 
unenthusiastic regular class teachers, Australian education authorities are 
orily committed to integration "as far as practicable" or "while recognising 
the needs of nondisabled children." The Human Rights Commission (1990) 
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in a recent discussion pspst comments on these "hedging" statements by 
saying that 

Sudi clauses would not sppcar to deny a child with a disability access to 
appropriate education, but the use of such clauses by education 
auttioiities, even a^nst d» ejq>ressed wid»s of parnits, is pron(niiK:ed. 

Because of the inad^ate allocation of resounds, and the lack of 
commitmem to im{deniemati(m of integration policies, spedsIL schools, in 
segregated Kttings, remain a ma^r focus of educational provision for 
childroi with disabilities, (p. 34) 

A plan for the Mwe 

The aim of this paper is to sugge^ a pian for tl^ future that will attem{» to 
overc(»ne the impedimoits to imegratim (tescribol above. This plan suggests 
an educational system whidi foetid on ac^evonoit in tt^ given curriculum 
domains in regular schools. Assessment of stuici^ who rnpUre assistance — 
special education— in this system would be based on how well they are 
lean^, given tl» resources m^ally availat^ in regular classrooms, not on 
the basis of an identified disability. The main features of such a system are 
outlii^ below. 

1. A hierarchy of educational service options with the top option bdng 
the regular sdKX>l curriculum. Each oi^on away frcHU this level will have a 
curriculum w^ch is set to achieve oitiy into the TtsXL less restrictive option. 
Each option will contain the same curriculum d<Hnains (e.g., academic, 
social, communicative, physical, iiKlq^endoit Uving aiKl vocational). 

2. Placement decisions for each level of the hierarchy will he based on 
student performance in the curriculum at the relevant level(s) of the 
hierarchy, not on traditional disability categories. The d^ision will be one 
made by a group of people which will include the i»rents, teacl^rs aiKl, if 
feasible, the student involved. The guidelines regarding the levels of 
curriculum performance required for s|^al suj^it wiU be common for all 
placement teams in the sydem and will provide for the present numbers of 
stiuients receiving special support 

3. A te^dier {neservice and inservi(» training strategy which focus^ on 
a problem solving approadi to ^dem learning difficulties. This involves 
developing instnictional expertise across ability levels as well as the present 
subject mmer focus. inservice training ^tegy stould be achieved by a 
school ba^d teacher consultant (e.g., a r^urce teiu^r). 

4. A school curriculum which actively teaches students interpersonal 
social skills, how to help one another pursue individual goals and to 
cooperate in achieving group goals. 

TI» implem^tadon of this plan is predicated on the assumption that the 
ratio of funding available for spedsl ami regular education does xtot change. 
However, what is imi^ed in this, or any proposal for change, is that some 
initial injection of funds needs to occur to provide for the extra input into 
teacher preservice and u^rvi(% training. Hie rest of this ch^ter will be 
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devoted to funher explaining and arguing for the above comporents and how 
t!»y may work to promote integration. 

EducoHoflol Service Options 

Educational (^ti(His within the public education system in Australia are 
mainly based on a "Cascade*' system. This system is set up to allow a free 
flow of students both up and down the casouie of services. As explained 
earlier, it is the a^sanent pm^e^ used in Australia at preset that defeats 
integration using a cascade iq^nos^^ While students flow down tht range of 
optifHis there is little flow upward. Not only is ti» assessmott an impediment 
to upward movment, t}» oirriculum options are li^^ to be different at eadi 
level and fliis difference will slow all upward movmrait Once a student falls 
out of a given curriculum level, and after a time in a differem curriculum, 
hi^r potoitial to return to the original cunicuhmi is dr^caUy diminish^ 
While maintaining a cascade of services, this present proposal is not 
meant to t« prescriptive in terms of the number and type of available 
placement options. While the notion of integration suggests only placcmem 
in the regular school, the final number and type of options should eventually 
be a reflecti(Hi of the sum of tte individual assessments made in determining 
what type of placement options are ap{mpriate for iralividuals referred for 
spedal support 

As suggested here, there arc only three levds of placement, each with a 
range of resource support. This is a compromise between what presenGy 
exists and what should be possible with total integration (see Table 1). 

Table 1. Suggeaed Placement O ptions 

Placement 1 . Regular class 



•Support levels are detemiined by lEP review 

Of these three levels, two arc in the regular school environment. The 
only difference between the regular and soecial class options should be that 
the teacher-student ratio will be less. Raccmem outside of these options into 
the third option should only occur when, for legal reasons, the student is 
precluded from them by advice/control from outside the education system, 
(e.g., when the student is under custodial care; or when s/he k bedridden or 
to^talised under the agreed reconmiendation of a medical prsK:titioner and 
hii^r parents). 

Each level of placement has the same curriculum domains available. 
Placement in each uption is dependent on a decision of an appropriately 



2. Special class in a regular school 

3. Hospital cx resitfential pl«;ement 



Levels of Support* 



1. Iiservk^ training course 

2. COnsiltsdion ass^ance 

3. Sup^Imoitary aides 
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constituted grcnip of "involved" perscms a^r malysing the student's levd of 
performance in each of the curricula areas. 

Placement Decisions 

Probably the most important change necessary relates to the way in which 
students are placed in the available school options. At present the most 
common process used is strongly professionally influenced, and based on 
traditional, summative norm-based tests (altlfinigh at least one state, Victoria, 
professes to have done away with the professional bias). This process is 
questionable on two grounds. Firsdy, it has be shown to be largely unreliable 
(Ysseldyke, Algozzine, & Epps, 1983) and secoiuily, it has little instructional 
utility (Heller, Holtzman, & Messick, 1982). Th^ is, summative and normcd 
tests provide little information that am asnst teadiers in instruction. On the 
otter hand curriculum-based assessment offers a more focused, valid, 
reliable and instructionally useful alternative. 

Placement of students is usually possible from two sources: (a) upon 
entry into the education-J sytim once eligible school age is reached, or (b) 
after proWems have been determined in achievement in the regular school. 

Hie second possibility can occur at any age. For both lypcs cf entry, 
formative curriculum-based procedures have been effectively used in a 
number of real school situations (Blankenship, 1985; German & Tindal, 
1985; Peterson, Heistad, PWerm & Reynolds, 1985; Tucker, 1985). 

The arguments for using fonnative curriculum-based assessments (CB A) 
for not only placement but also instructional decisions as well, have been 
made for some time (e.g., Brovra, Mcnally, & Patching, 1983; Haring & 
Lovitt, 1969; HoweU & Kaplan, 1980; White & Haring, 1980; Ysseldyke, 
Thuriow. & Christcnson, 1983), however, it has not been until recentiy Uiat 
tiieir feasibility has been strongly and extensively demonstrated across an 
entire school system (Gcrmann & Tindal, 1985; Tindal, Shinn, Walz, & 
Gcrmann, 1987). 

The implementation of CBA in the Pine County School district has 
ah^y been described in detail by oUiers (e.g., Marston & Magnussen, 
1985), however, it Is important for tiw support of tiie argument being put 
fortii here, to summarise several important features. 

WhdbCBA? 

To put it sim0y, CBA is the process of measuring and evaluating studeiits' 
performance in materials that are in supply in tite classroom and which 
studoits a)nstantiy use in the process of learning. Counting the numlicr of 
words read con^cUy in a timed (1 minute) lest from a classroom basal reader 
is a simple example of a curriculum-ba^ test of oral reading. Tests of this 
nature have been developed by teachers to cover Uie entire primary and 
secondary school curriculum (e.g., The Precision Teaching Project in Great 
Falls, Montana). 
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How does work? 

CBA is not simply a "oi» shot test** Test administration usually occurs over 
a period of time (e.g., each day for a week) to cstaWish a representative 
picture of perfonnance over both time, aiai a ran^ of test items fitwn the 
same testing domain (e.g., different pages finom the same basal reader, or a 
different reader of the same rcadabiUty). Wlwnever a teacher suspects a 
studem is not coping with the curriculum materials in the classroom the 
pioccss ducted in Table 2 is instigated. 

The first step is for the teacher to monitor the cmdent's jwrfonnance 
over, say a week, to determiro if the performance is below the predetennined 
cutoff for special educaiiwi. Before outside assistance is called in, however, 
the teacher must also be aWe to demonstrate u^ cuniculum-based data that 
the student has not improved given access to all of the resources (including 
time) and skills avaUable witWn the class (this level of ddU and resource is 
obviously going to vary from classroom to classroom). The placement team 
is then constituted to determine which level of support is deemed to be 
appropriate O e., the least restrictive) given the level and rate of the student's 
perfonnance in the curriculum-based measures. In other words, the team 
must determine which level of assistance wiU iwovide the greatest level of 
learning, and at the same time remain closest to the regular class placement 
with no extra support 

The placemem team has available to it all of the options descnbed m 
Table 2. Once a student is provided with any of the options it is essential that 
curriculum-based measures arc ongoing so tiiat it wiU be clear that the 
instruction provided is being effective. 

The implicit outcome of the above use of CBA is that data-based 
instruction automatically bectHnes a feature of ^cial education. That is, as 
long as a student is being provided with special education Hts effectiveness of 
Uie effort will be continually monitored, and tiie effort can be readily 
changed when it is shown to be ineffective. Given such a heavy reliance upon 
CBA it is important to understand Uiat curriculum-based measurra have been 
shown to be technically adequate and eminentiy usable for tiic purpose just 
described. 

Votldtty and reikibiilty 

It is clear tiiat CBA procedures as described above are as technically 
adequate as traditional testing procedures (Beck, 1982; Gennan & Tindal, 
1985) and, in addition, i ey possess a face and content validity Uiat 
traditional tests do not That is, CB As arc easily seen by nonexperts as being 
relevant to studem*s leaminf, needs. 

To what extent would tyacheniae CBA? 

Where . .cse procedures have been used in everyday regular classroom 
situations Cm these cases tiie system was imposed on tiie teachers, tiiat is, 
tijey were not asked if tiiey wanted to use it or not tiKjy were made to use it), 
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Tabte 2. A Currkulinn PerforaimKre DMa Base to Special Education Siii^)ort 



Aciiwty 



1. Teacher siq^ects 
a Aiutent in difTicuIty 



2* PlacemoitTesm 
called in to evaluate 

pCTfc^mance for 
qieciai education 
suppcxt 

3. Teacter receives: 



Tte first sdmkm ft) a perfi^nai^ pit4)tem dH»ild 
be to off^ tte stmtent a diffn^ te^iing^ear^ 
anm^\ O^tainlytheonusisonateach^to 
d^iKm^. fe thtt tl^ range of histnictkmal qpt^ 
available tt him^iertevebem unsuccessful in 
prodiK:ing the d^iedperfOTn^^ gams before 
re^psesting ws^ms^, Curricuhim-based measures 
taken over se^^al days, t^ing the range of 
a vailabte teadiing ^TjEO^ies in sequ^ice, will 
provt(te suffice data fc^ tte ph^^em team to 
make a valid d^isi<Hi 

Hie Pl^:en^ Team will be ^le to ^ the 
^i^eiH's le^ €^ p^omiance, and det^mine 
(a) if d^ student is able to learn, Qy) the rate s^e is 
aUe to team, mi (c) the t^hing strategies which 
prodt^red the learning. 



(t) Resource Teacher 
assistaiK^e 

• Assistam^e Level 1 
(inf(HTnatic^) 

• Assistance Level 2 
(in class moctelling) 



(ii) Outside 
Consultancy 
Assistance 



(i) The Resource Teacher is ^le to {Hovide: 

• Level 1 asistaiK^ (i*e., information and/(^ 
materials) 

• Level 2 assi^ance (t^M direct tem:hiT$ assistance 
with the aim of imparting the required know- 
ledge ami skin to the class te^ho** 

(ii) In the cases wt^e the Resource Teacher l^U 
the nec^s^ skills* but they aie known to be 
avail^le, an mtsiife consultant may be called in 
to i^vkle the sldlls for the classroom and 
rescnirce teach^. 



4. Te^h^ receives an 
Aide to a^^ with 
the particular student 
for a given number 
of lK)ursper w^k 

5. Special class 
placement within the 
regul^ school 



Where Uie ^uU is avaiU^le, hit the tester time is 
a tead^ aide may be employed to jHovide the 
^extiB hands** thM are i^eded. 



All of tte c^Hions available to regular class 
tc^:her$ are also available » special class teachers! 
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68% of tciichcrs after implementation said that the cmipe school district 
stsnild use CBAs, while only 20% said no to tl» same question (Marston & 
Magnussen, 1985). Recently a shnilar response fmn teachers in some 
Aimnilian special schools were also shown to be supportive for C6A 
(Stieler, 1989). A note of warning here is made by Fiichs, Wesson, Undal, 
Miikin and Deno (1981). The results of tteir study reveal that teachers 
should be carefully trained and prompted to be maximally efficient in 
curriculum based measurement. If they are wsu Aen tlw common perc^on 
of data based instruction taking too much time could become a valid oik. In a 
summary of the question of cost effectiveness. Deno (1985) maintains that 
the total evidence cleaiiy sui^its the overall advantage to the students and 
classroom teachers of curriculum based measurnnent over traditional 
normative measures. 

The &)fcgu Ttion team 

TTw final r^iremeitt is that the curriculum i»rformaiK» data should be 
evaluated by a group of people who have been, or will be, closely involved 
with the student on a regular ba^s (eg., teachers aiul parrails). In all cases, a 
team, consisting of all the pe<^Ie who are involved in the measurement and 
those who arc likely to be affected by the final decision, should paxticipate in 
the evaluation and help form the final decision. However, as German and 
Tindal (1985) point out, curriculum-based measures should remain the sole 
data upon which any placement decision is made. Of course, a suitable set of 
performance criteria need to be predetermiiied to guide the team regarding 
their final decision. A suitable m of criteria may well be similar to the 
standards adopted by Pine County ((3emiami & Tmdal. 1985). 

The introduction of CBA to guide placements in the school system 
would mean not only changes to the procedures used to place stud^ts, but 
also to teacher accountability for stude« learning. Given the process 
described in Table 2 it would no longer be possible to exclude a student from 
main^ream programs simply b»;ause they were disabled. TIk onus would be 
on the teacher to demonstrate that the rate qf students' learning is basically 
what restricts their coping with mainstream programs. Given these proposed 
changes to the school system, and the implied extra skill base required by 
teadicrs, a change in teaclwr knowledge and skills is needed especially in 
terms of teachers* ability to use CBA. Also an i^grading in the regular 
classroom teacher's ca[»city to teach using a larger range of instructional 
alternatives would be obligatory. Even tlK>ugh Resource Teachers would 
assist here in the long term, initially some uiput woal^ be necessary in the 
use of cooperative learning strategies and social skills training. The effect of 
such changes would be of benefit to all students not just those who are 
disabled. 



IntBf^afkyt: Ccff) tt be a reaSty? 



Teaching Resources 
Sysl&nofic data-bceed tn^n/^ion 

The use of CBA as described in Table 2, and especially as prescribed for use 
by teacbers in special education, is Icnown as systematic-data based 
instmctiini. It requires teacters to fbUow a {noUem solving aj^roach to 
learning difficulties. To be successful at solving these proUems requires that 
a te«^ (a) generates a perfomiance profile of individual student learning 
over time (curriculum-based measurement), and (b) t^ systematically 
evaluates students' performances in the relevant curriculum areas against 
exposure to a range of instnicticmal iHtxedurcs. Teaching continues in this 
maniffir until sUidents achieve tlw desired rate of learning, and ev«itually the 
curriculum aims (i.e., the teaming prpWcm is served). Many variations of this 
ba^c model exist and have boen shown to be efficacious (e.g., Fuchs, Deno, 
& Miricin, 1984; Fuchs & Fuchs, 1986; Wang, Rubenstein, & Reynolds, 
1985; Waxman, Wang, Anderson, & Walberg, 1985; White, 1986). 

CooperaHve l&<mk)g strateQies 

While it is clear that most teachers in both special and regular education 
would need some training to develop drills in systematic instruction, it is also 
iqjparent that curricula changes and teacher dciU crtiaiK:CTient are necessary 
in other areas before integration is widely possible. For examine, integration 
implies that students interact while they learn, whereas the regular school 
curriculum is competitively based. Few teachere are aware of the research 
outcomes in cooperative learning ^wing the advattages over competitively 
based programs for both high and low performing students (e.g., Johnson, 
Johnson, Warring, & Maruyama, 1986; Mevarcch, 1985: Paricer, 1985). Even 
fewer teachers have the skills required to implement such programs. 

Social sk^t<Mng 

Another potential area of school curriculum apparently ignored by 
curriculum planners is the area cf social skill developmenL Obviously the 
ways in which people with a disability present and interact with others either 
enhances or detracts from their chaiwes of integration with nondisabled 
smdents. While the evidence regarding the necessity of appropriate social 
skill development in the lives of all children continues to increase, social 
skills training remains ignored by curriculum planners (Cowen, Pederson, 
Babigan, Izzo, & Trost, 1973; Gannon. 1983; Gresham, 1984, Roff, Sells, & 
Golden, 1972; Ulman, 1957). Without appropriate social skills any students 
is likely to suffer a lifetime disadvantage more personally damaging than any 
learning disability. Certainly the process of supporting the interaction 
between students who are disabled and nondisabled, will continue to suffer 
as long as the training of social drills receives so little priority in schools. It 
is clear from available evidence that social skills training should be as 
essential a part of the regular school curriculum as reading and writing. 
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The IfesourceTeachm 

Wtdle the above resources memio&ed atx)ve (and probaldy others) would 
cmsideraldy oihance ^ process of imegratton, the most bnpoitant rBS}urce 
of all is the Resource Teacher. These teacters have exited in Australian 
sdtools ev^ since tte idea of integration gained a foothold. The Resource 
Te&cbsr was originally m^m to {Hovide the resources nece^aiy for regular 
clamwm teadiers to maimain tte one, or maybe two, studoits with a 
disai^ty that wouM eventu^ as special schocds were disbaivled. Oi^ idea, 
I»edominant at the time was for the special school teadiers to »;t as 
Resour^ Teachers b^use tl^y hoA the ability to tea(^ children with 
disabilities. It was always a poor idea aiul w^ iK>t put into practice. Instead, 
Resource Teaching has bec(»ne a pditical football with a laige percentage of 
ti^ having little or no ^ills to im>pam and imtmct mainstreamed students 
with disabilities, and/or little or lu) at^ty to impart the skills that they have 
to the clai^room teachers who need tl^m. Many school Principals see 
Resource Teachers as an extra pair of hands to emble ttem to overcome 
some, or other, of the deficioKdes tl»y ^ in their ^dbool stnicture. Without 
a clear evaluation proce» to direct them to the students and teachers 
requiring their iKlp, and qpre^ thinly across to many students or schools. 
Resource Teacdiers can never have tte imp^ they were intenied to have. 

For Resource Teachers to be able to provide teadiers with the requisite 
knowledge and skills to suppoit the process of imegration requires greater 
definition of their role and an upgrade in their ^tus and importance in the 
school. Because these teachers must have a large number of instructional 
skills at tt^ir fingertips it is important that they are good teachers. Good 
teacters, however, are less likely to opt to be Resource Teachers as they 
receive no more pay than regular classnram teiK^hers and have a more 
demanding job. They have to teach both tte students who are usually more 
difficult to teadi (those who have difficulties teaming), and at die same time 
teach the classrrom teachers how to do likewise. Tl» consultant teacher 
model of a Resource Teacher, with its extra demands, is not likely to be 
popilar among experience! tead^rs unless it is given the status and income 
that, in comparison, obviously accrues if tl^y choose to be^^&ie an 
administrator. When a vsry experience teach^ who undertakes to train as a 
teact^ consultant and is given the same ^atus and in(xnne as, say tl^ dqmty 
principal, tttt i^sition of resource teacher will become effective in the 
manner it was meant to be. Certainly the role prescribed for t^: Resource 
Teacher in Table 2 would be possible. 

Suminaty 

It is clear that integrati(m is iK>t a systems-wide i^^menon in Australian 
regular schools. The pr^omhiating referral, asse^ment and placement 
system, along with Hht ^cial school system, seems to ensure that this lat^ 
of widespread integration will i^rsist In addition, the predominant 
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peiception of integration is that {Mosophically it is acceptable, but a 
I^a^ical level it will never wortc! 

The fears of teachers, students aid parents in regular schotds about 
percdved disadvattages for nra»iisaUed studeitts, ami tte percdved lack of 
resources is a distracting argument gainst integratioa Differentiating 
between students for instnictional purpc^es has never been supiX)ned by 
empirical study as being advantageous for students. The conmion peroe^^on 
amongst ^ public aiKl professionals, however, is diat differentiation and 
allocation (i^e., labelling and differential placemm) is advantageous and 
iKce^aiy for effective instmction (Carrier, 1986). This misperc^on can be 
overcome by a systems wi(te diange to tts ase»nment for, ami the special 
suppoA given, to students who have difficulty learning. The resulting system 
siKHild be both equitable, and also seen to be equitaUe. It ^uld be a system 
that continually monitors students in need of support, and provides the 
suf^rt in the least restrictive way. An individually focused, formative, 
curriculum-based as^^ment is offered as a more equiti^e and re^xmsive 
sy^em than tte ^ch at pies»tt {nedominat^ in tl» Australian sdiool 
sy^em. In »idiUon, the introductiim of a local, wxountable, am! personally 
involved as^ssmem team is prc^x^d to monitor and justify the sui^rt 
given by the system. 

A redirection of the resources at present wa^ed in ihe educaticm system 
(e.g., the present assessment and placement e^oit) is i»c«saiy if integradon 
is to be given a chance of woridng. It demands u moy&a&a towards fostering 
systonatic data based instmction, social skills training, cooperative learning 
and a more experienced, skilled and highly reprd^ Resource Teaching 
position. 

Conclusions 

Integration can woric! It can live up to the promise of providing a better 
education for students with disabilit'es. It can also provide a richer 
educjdonal experience for studeaits who ars not disatded. 

It can only do this, towever, if the schcx)! system becomes more 
instructionally focused. Schods are meant to be for sudents. They are 
supposed to be places where students learn. Unfortunately, we as a 
communUy, politicians, and tl^ professionals involve in schooling all 
interfere to pull teachers away from this instnictional/Ieaming fcxus. We 
place too many distracters in the way of both students and teachers. The 
effective schools literature (e.g., Murphy, Weil, Hallinger, & Mittman, 1982; 
MuTi^y. Weil, Hallinger, & Mittman, 1985) is beginning to describe how 
schools can amass resources to support a more in^cti(MiaI focus. 

Students go to schools to learn. Teachers go to schools to teach. If the 
re«>urces av^able for schools caniKJt be directly link^ to these two foci 
then they probably are not relevant (e.g.. the present assessment and 
placemem procedures are irrelevam and an OKinnous waste of resources that 
sl«>uld be redirected). If we ar^ going to succeed with integration we must 
maintain an instructional foois. W^e must be able to show, in every case, and 
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in an ongoing manner, that sufficient support is being provided for students 
who arc disaMed to learn in tlK least restrictive manner and to ensure that 
their noiriisabled peers are not disadvantaged by the effort. Whfle toe system 
1 have described in Oiis chapter may not be perfectly able to do this, it 
certiynly has been demonstrated to be feasble. and to be much better than the 
system that it should iq>lace. 
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